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Hisro^^ 


Sreene  County,  |ndUna, 

AS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORDS, 


AND  COMPILED 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  RECOLLECTIONS,  BY  PIONEER  SETTLERS, 

EMBRACING 

ALL  MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EARLY 
SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY,  FROM  1813  TO  1875, 

INCLUDING 

BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  PIONEER  FAMILIES,  GIVING  MARRI- 
AGES, BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS,  WITH  NAMES  OF 
CREEKS,  ROADS,  FERRIES,  Etc.,  Etc. 


By  uncle  jack  BABER. 


riUNTLD  BY  N.  B.  MILL 


WORTHINGTON  r 

ESON,  AT  THE  WOUTHINGTON  TIMES  OFFICE. 

1875. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

fRIOR  to  the  year  1816,  no 'white 
man  resided  within  the  borders 
of  Greene  county ; only  strag- 
ling  and  strolling  bands  of  Indians 
invaded  the  territory  or  locality.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  permanent  home 
here,  but  passed  through  on  war  and 
hunting  excursions. 

^ On  many  of  our  hills,  and  in  many 
^ of  our  valleys,  they  have  left  their 
rude  and  clumsy  axes,  made  of  stone, 
^ and  their  nicely  formed  arrow-heads, 
X made  of  flint.  These  mementoes  of 
another  age  and  of  former  inhabitants, 
are  often  found  to  this  day.  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  in  our  county 
specially  noted  for  their  rallies  or 
congregation  in  large  numbers.  No 
field  has  been  made  a scene  of  car- 
nage ; no  habitation  seems  to  have 
been  made  desolate  by  their  fierce, 
unrelenting  tomahawk. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  Richland 
township,  near  what  is  called  Sleath’s 
Mill,  there  is  a large  rock,  which  was 
used  by  the  Indians  as  a look -out.  The 
rude  steps,  cut  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  their  sentinels  to  as- 
cend to  the  point  of  the  look-out,  are 
still  visible  to  the  passer-by,  or  to  any 
whose  curiosity  leads  them  to  the 
place. 

In  the  year  1813,  perhaps  the  first 
party  of  white  men  visited  Greene 
county.  They  were  young  men,  one 
of  them  hardly  grown,  and  at  that  I 


time  resided  at  Vincennes,  Knox 
county.  They  came  on  a hunting 
expedition,  more  for  novelty,  curios- 
ity and  fun  than  for  any  other  reason. 
They  started  out  from  Vincennes  in 
a boat,  went  down  the  Wabash  to  the 
mouth  of  White  river,  and  up  White 
river  to  the  forks  of  White  river,  and 
thence  up  the  west  fork  to  a point 
above  the  mouth  of  Richland  creek, 
south  of  Bloomfield.  At  that  point 
they  landed  and  spent  some  time  in 
hunting.  One  of  that  party  after- 
wards become  a resident  of  our  county 
and  resided  here  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  At  the  time  of  this  excursion, 
a part  of  the  old  Indian  grave-yard, 
near  their  landing  in  Greene  county, 
was  comparatively  new.  The  Indian 
grave-yard  was  on  the  farm  since 
known  as  the  Warnick  farm.  About 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  bo}^s  from 
Bloomfield  to  dig  up  the  skeletons  of 
these  dead  Indians.  Perhaps  they 
were  induced  to  dig  into  these  graves 
from  an  idea  that  in  those  days  very 
generally  prevailed  that  the  property 
of  Indians  w’as  buried  with  them. 
While  it  w’as  common  to  turn  up 
skulls  and  other  human  bon^s,  wc 
never  heard  of  any  valuable  discovery 
being  made.  Nearly  all  traces  of  this 
ancient  burying  ground  have  disap- 
peared through  lapse  of  time.  The 
stalwart  frame  of  many  a savage, 
whose  war-cry  and  tomahawk  sent 
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terror  to  the  hearts  of  many  an  inno- 
cent victim,  has  doubtless  returned 
to  dust,  and  now  forms  a part  of  the 
soil  of  Greene  county. 

Many  of  our  earliest  settlers  did 
not  get  over  the  deep  and  abiding  ha- 
tred they  had  for  the  Indians,  and 
especially  those  whose  relatives  had 
been  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered 
by  them.  And  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  made  between  the 
whites  and  Indians,  occasionally  an 
Indian  would  be  found  dead  from 

fun-shot  wound.  Perhaps  the  last 
ndian  killed  in  Greene  county,  was 
killed  a short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  Richland  creek,  on  the  east 
side  of  White  river,  in  a ravine  run- 
ning up  from  the  river  into  what  is 
known  as  the  Lester  farm.  It  was  a 
wicked  and  unprovoked  murder.  It 
was  perpetrated  at  the  time  the  Uni- 
ted States  survey  of  land  was  being 
made.  An  Indian  had  shot  a deer  in 
the  ravine,  and  was  dressing  it.  A 
hunter,  who  was  employed  by  the 
surveying  party  to  furnish  them  wdth 
meat,  was  in  the  immediate  locality, 
and  when  he  heard  the  crack  of  the 
Indian’s  rifle,  he  at  once  understood 
the  situation.  Stealthily  the  white 
hunter  stole  upon  his  unsuspecting' 
victim,  and,  at  the  crack  of  his  rifle, 
the  Indian  fell,  and  in  a few  minutes 
expired.  His  body  was  concealed  in 
the  ravine  and  covered  with  rocks ; 
and  doubtless  his  decomposed  bones 
are  there  yet,  unless  washed  into  the 
river.  The  deer  become  a part  of  the 
rations  of  the  surveying  party.  It  is 

f ossible  that  at  a later  day  another 
ndian  was  killed,  while,  drinking  out 
of  White  river,  or  getting  a pail  of 
water,  at  a point  near  the  line  divid- 
ing Daviess  and  Greene  counties. 

In  1819,  the  Indians  left  the  coun- 
ty to  occupy  their  new  homes  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  after  which  there 
were  none  here  except  to  pass  thro’. 
At  one  time,  a large  body  of  Indians, 
while  going  w^est,  camped  a few  days 
on  A.  J.  Newsom’s  farm,  near  the 
bridge  across  White  .river,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  , Less  than 


twenty- five  years  ago  the  trees  were 
standing  off  of  which  they  had  taken 
the  bark  to  cover  their  wigwams  and 
to  make  their  ‘dight  canoes.” 

Greene  county  was  organized  in 
1821,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revo- 
lutionary memory. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  locality 
of  Bloomfield  was  in  1818.  In  that 
year  John  Vanvorst,  Daniel  Carlin, 
and  Peter  C.  Van^3^ke  settled  here.- 
In  the  year  1819,  James  Warnick, 
Reuben  Hill,  Thomas  Bradford,  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  William  Scott,  Carpus 
Shaw  and'  Louis  B.  Edwards,  settled 
in  and  around  Bloomfield.  Soon  af- 
ter these  came  Levi  Felloi^s,  Norman 
Pierce,  Oliver  Cushman,  E.  P.  Cush- 
man, Reuel  Leonard,  Eli  Faucett, 
Samuel  C.  Hall,  Alexander  Clenny,- 
Oliver  Lockwood,  John  Mason,  John 
Jones.  Barney  Perry,  Peter  and  John 
Hill,  Isaac  Anderson,  John  Shryer,’ 
Adam  Stropes,Dr.  William  Freeland,- 
Samuel  Brooks,  Orange  Monroe,  Ab- 
ner C.  Rawlins,  Edmond  Gillman, 
William  Anderson,  Edward  Simpson 
(commonly  called  “Biidd}^,”)  Sam- 
uel Batman,  John  Harrell,  Nathan 
Dixon  (called^  Little  Nath,”)  Elijah 
Adkinson,  William  Norris,  Stephen 
Eaton,  Dr.  Rust,  and  many  others 
whose  names  we  have  been  unable  to 
procure.  Nearly  all  these  have  pass- 
ed away ; but  we  see  the  children  and 
grand-children  of  many  of  them  al- 
most every  day.  W’^e  knoAV  of  only 
three  who  are  now  living. 

Uncle  ” Alex.  Clenhy  has  attain- 
ed a-ripe  old  age,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  by  our  citizens,  and  exhibits 
wonderful  vitality  for  a man  of  his 
3"oars. 

Judge  L.  B.  Edwards,  our  fellow- 
citizen,  has  gone  in  and  out  before 
us  even  longer  than  our  memory 
reaches.  He  has  been  our  leader  in 
all  our  efforts  in  Sabbath  schools  and 
Bible  societies  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  now,  after  having  pass- 
ed his  three-score  and  ten  years,  and 
nearly  attained  his  eightieth  year,  fie 
still  retains  the  vigor  and  sprightli- 
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ness  of  liis  mind,  that  has  so  often  in- 
vited and  retained  our  atention. 

Dr.  William  Freeland,  younger 
than  either  one  of  the  others,  prac- 
ticed his  profession  successfully  for  a 
great  many  years,  but  in  the  decline 
of  life,  has  given  it  up,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  and  less  active 
pursuit  of  agriculture. 

At  this  point  I will  close  this  chap- 
ter. My  next  will  be  devoted  speci- 
ally to  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
ty and  matters  properly  connected 
therewith. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ARLY  in  the  year  1821,  Thomas 
Bradford,  as  Sheriff  fm,  call- 
ed an  election,  to  be  held  at  his 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
county  officers.  At  that  election 
only  County  Commissioners  were 
elected,  and  they  were  Thomas  Plum- 
mer, David  Deem  and  Peter  Herring- 
t6n.  Thos.  Bradford,  who  acted  as 
Sheriff  pro  tern,  seems  to  have  suc- 
cessfully filled  all  the  neccessary 
offices  to  constitute  a board  of  elec- 
tion, and  to  make  the  election  per- 
fect.- He  gave  the  officers  their  cer- 
tificates of  election,  and  they  were 
sworn  into  office  by  Pliineas  B.  Rog- 
ers, a Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  Wash- 
ington, Daviess  county,  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1821.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  oath  of  office,  they  were 
required  to  swear  that  they  had  not, 
since  the  first  day  of  June,  1816, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  know- 
ingly  given,  accepted  or  carried  a 
challenge  to  any  person  or  persons, 
in  or  out  of  this  State,  to  fight  sin- 
gle combat  with  any  ^deadly  weapon, 
and  that  they  would  not  knowingly 
give,  accept  or  carry  a challenge  to 
any  person  or  persons  in  or  out  of 
the  State,  to  fight  in  single  combat 
with  any  deadly  weapon  during'their 
continuance  in  office.  This  strin- 
gent oath  in  regard  to  fighting  duels 
will  astonish  many  persons  who  do 
not  remember  the  olden  times. 

Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war 


closed,  duels  became  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  attention  of 
Legislative  bodies  was  called  to  it  as 
a growing  public  evil.  -After  the 
celebrated  duel  between  Col.  Aaron 
Burr  and  General  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
General  Hamilton,  the  public  mind 
was  more  than  ever  called  to  the  en- 
ormity of  this-practice.  Dueling  was^. 
-prohibited  in  most  of  the  States,  and 
in  Indiana,  from  the  time  she  become 
a State,  in  1816,  officers.  State  and 
county,  were  required  to  take  an 
oath. similar  to  the  one  taken  by  our 
Commissioners,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
dueling. 

After  the  County  Board  was  organ- 
ized, they  appointed  Thomas  Brad- 
ford Clerk  of  the  Board. 

On  the  10th  day  of  March,  1821, 
Amos  Rogers,  Abraham  Cass,  Charles 
Polk  and  William  White,  as  State 
Commissioners  to  locate  the  county- 
seat  for  Greene  county,  made  their 
report,  locating  the  county-scat  on 
sections  9 and  10,  in  township  7 north, 
of  range  5 west,  and  called  it  Bur- 
lington. The  land  for  the  county- 
seat  was  donated  by  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, Frederick  Shepherd  and  Zebu- 
Ion  Hogue. 

On  the  6th  day  of  April,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  John 
Owen  Treasurer  of  Greene  county. 
Ephraim  Owen  was  appointed  Agent 
for  Burlington,  and  George  Shryer 
was  appointed  Lister  for  the  year 
1821.  The  county  was,  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners,  laid  off  in 
five  townships,  as  follows : High- 
land, Richland,  Burlingame,  Plum- 
mer and  Stafford.  Highland  town- 
ship embraced  the  present  township 
by  that  name,  and  the  territory  now 
covered  by  Eel  River,  Jefferson, 
Smith  and  Wright.  Richland  town- 
ship embraced  the  present  township 
by  that  name,  and  the  territory  now 
covered  by  Fairplay,  Grant  and 
Stockton.  Burlingame  township  em- 
braced the  present  Jackson,  Center 
and  Beech  Creek,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Abel  Burlingame,  who 
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probabl}^  then  resided  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Lawson  Oliphant.  We 
have  no  recollection  of  him  or  of  any 
of  his  descendants.  Plummer  town- 
ship embraced  the  present  Oass  and 
Tayler  townships,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Plummer,  who  then 
lived  in  the  township.  He  has  left  a 
lar^e  number  of  relatives  who  still 
reside  in  the  county.  Stafford  town- 
ship embraced  the  present  township 
by  that  name  and  Washington  towm- 
ship.  This  township  was  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  Staffords  who  re- 
sided in  the  township  (perhaps  Jesse 
Stafford.)  Several  of  the  family  still 
reside  in  the  county. 

The  first  Treasurer  gave  bond  with 
Peter  Herrington  and  Samuel  C. 
Hall  as  sureties.  Inspectors  of  elec- 
tions w^ere  appointed  for  the  town- 
ships, as  follows : John  Sanders  for 
Highland,  John  Fields  for  Richland, 
Abel  Burlingame  for  Burlingame, 
Cornelius  Westfall  for  Plummer,  and 
Benjamin  Stafford  for  Stafford. 

At  the  June  term,  1821,  overseers 
of  the  poor  were  appointed  for  the 
townships:  Levi  Fellow's  and  Wil- 
liam Bynum  for  Plummer ; Thomas 
Smith  and  Evan  Owen  for  Highland ; 
Isaac  Hubbel  and  John  Ooldsbury 
for  Stafford ; Hiram  Haj'wood  and 
William  Scott  for  Richland ; Mark 
Dugger  and  Leonard  [Nicholson  for 
Burlingame.  The  Commissioners  al- 
so appointed  Superintendents  lor  the 
different  sixteen  sections ; John  Lea- 
mon,  Zebulon  Hogue,  John  S.  Bus- 
kirk  and  Eli  Dixon. 

The  responsible  office  of  Fence- 
V iewer  seems  to  have  received  early 
attention  by  our  Commissioners,  and 
the  following  appointments  were 
made  : For  Highland,  Caleb  Jessup, 

Asa  Mounts,  and  Jonathan  Lindley; 
for  Richland,  Solomon  Dixon,  James 
Warnick  and  Peter  C.  YanSIj^ke ; 
for  Burlingame,  John  Storm,  Garrett 
Gibson  and  Adam  Morrow ; for  Plum- 
mer, Cornelius  Bogard,  John  Slink- 
ard  and  Levi  Fellows ; for  Stafford, 
John  Breece,  John  Goldsbury  and 
Benjamin  Stafford. 


At  this  term  James  Gallettley  w*as 
appointed-  Surveyor,  to  survey  and 
lay  out  lots  in  the  seat  of  justice 
(Burlington.)  ‘This  rnan,  although 
not  a resident  of  our  county,  is  iden- 
tified in  many  W'ays  with  our  early 
history.  He  was  a Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  in  an  early  day  was  re- 
garded as  a man  of  education  and  lit- 
erary culture.  When  he  first  came 
out  West  to  mingle  with  our  early 
settlers,  he  was  much  better  informed 
in  regard  to  the  beauties  of  Burns’ 
poems  and  the  classics,  than  he  was 
in  regard  to  log  cabins  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  far  West;-but  his  strong, 
practical  common  sense,  soon  enabled 
him  to  conform  to  frontier-usage.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that  when  he  went  in- 
to the  forest  to  build  his  first  cabin, 
he  proceeded  to  cut  his  logs  without 
assistance.  When  cut,  he  invited  his 
neighbors  to  help  raise  his  cabin,  as 
was  the  custom  in  our  early ^day. — 
One  neighbor  asked  him  the  length 
of  his  logs.  He  answered,  ‘Svell, 
some  are  10  feet,  some  15,  some  20, 
and  some  25  feet,  but  they  will  aver- 
age 18  feet,  which  is  to  be  the  size  of 
my  house.”  The  generous  neighbors 
soon  obviated  this  trouble  by  joining 
together  and  cutting  logs  the  proper 
length. 

On  the  15  th  day  of  May,  George 
Shryer,  Lister  for  the  county,  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioners  that  he 
had  listed  all  the  proper!}^  of  the 
county  for  taxable  purposes.  He  was 
allowed  for  his  services  the  sum  of 
$30  in  county-order.  This  was  the 
first  county-order  ever  issued  by  the 
officers  of  Greene  county.  We  are 
unable  to  tell  when  it  was  paid,  but 
we  find  that  more  than  three  years 
afterwards,  by  virtue  of  a writ  of 
garnishee,  served  by  constable  Peter 
Hill,  this  county-order  was  seized  on 
a debt  against  the'  owner. 

At  this  time  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners made  arrangements  for  a 
county  seal,  and  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a heart  in 
the  center,  surrounded  with  an  olive 
branch.  Thus  Greene  county  started 
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out  with  an  emblem  of  peace  and 
safety  stamped  upon  her  official 
papers. 

On  the  4th  day  of  June,  1821, 
Thomas  Warnick  was  qualified  as 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  seven 
years,  he  having  been  commissioned 
on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1821. 

At  the  August  term,  1821,  consta- 
bles were  appointed  for  the  various 
townships : Highland,  James  Jessup; 
Richland,  Richard  Osborn ; Burlin- 
game, Mark  Dugger;  Plummer,  An- 
drew Slinkard;  Stafford, John  Breece. 

-At  this  meeting  Solomon  Dixson, 
who  was  our  first  representative  in 
the  Legislature,  had  a ferry  estab- 
lished, which  is  now  known  as  the 
Bradford  ferry,  at  Pairplay. 

James  Warnick,  grandfather  of  the 
James  Warnick  of  the  present  day, 
and  father  of  the  Clerk,  was  the  first 
supervisor  of  the  roads  for  Richland 
township.  John  Bindley  wms  the 
first  in  Highland,  Cornelius  Bogard 
in  Plummer,  and  John  Breece  in 
Stafford. 

The  first  Circuit  Court  convened  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  Bradford,  wdiich, 
w'e  have  been  informed,  was  one  mile 
south  of  Bloomfield,  in  September, 
1821.  J.  Doty  w^as- President  Judge, 
and  John  L.  Buskirk,  Associate 
Judge.  Thomas  Warnick  w’as  Clerk, 
and  Thomas  Bradford,  Sheriff.  They 
seemed  to  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  and  honesty  of  their 
Clerk,  that  they  did  not  require  any 
security  on  his  official  bond. 

The  first  Grand  Jury  was  composed 
of  thirteen  jurors,  John  O’Heall, 
John  Slinkard,  Benson  Jones,  John 
Goldsbury,  Reuben  Hill,  Jas.  Smith, 
Levi  Fellows,  Jonathan  Bindley, 
Benjamin  Hashaw,  Cornelius  Bogard, 
Cornelius  P.  YanSlyke,  Eli  Faucett- 
and  Joseph  Ramsoners. 

At  this  term  of  Court,  Henry  Mer- 
rick was  appointed  Prosecuting  At- 
torney ; Amory  Kinney  was  admitted 
to  practice  as  an  attorney.  Amory 
Kinney  afterw'ards  become  well 
knowm  as  an  eminent  Judge. 

The  first  case  called  for  trial  w'as 


Thomas  Mounts  against  Zebulon 
Hogue.  This  was  an  action  for  slan- 
der. It  appears  that  even  in  that 
early  day,  when  only  a few  settlers 
had  gathered  together,  and  when 
they  needed  each  others’  sympathy 
and  assistance,  that  the  strong  pas- 
sion of  malignity  invaded  the  settle- 
ments, and  arrayed  one  neighbor 
against  another,  and  that  they  finally 
resorted  to  the  law  for  redress.  But 
in  this  instance  it  also  appears  that 
finally  the  “better  angel  of  their  na- 
ture” prevailed,  and  the  cause  Avas 
dismissed.  And  Ave  are  induced  to 
believe  that  these  litigants  made 
friends,  because,  on  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Hogue  Avent  on  Mr.  Mount’s 
bond  as  surety  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  term  of  court. 

At  that  terra  of  court  there  Avas 
only  one  other  case  called  for  trial, 
and  that  Avas  the  case  of  Benjamin 
HashaAV  against  Thomas  Mounts. 
This  case  Avas  also  dismissed.  These 
Avere  the  only  cases  called  for  trial 
during  the  year  1821.  The  grand 
jury  found  four  indictments,  and  they 
Avero  continued  until  the  next  term. 

The  first  entry  of  land  was  made 
in  1816.  Perhaps  it  Avill  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
Avho  entered  land  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  our  county.  In  1816,  entries 
were  made  by  David  Bindley,  J ona- 
than  Bindley,  John  Johnson,  John 
Hawkins,  Ephraim  Owen,  Samuel 
Owen,  Benjamin  Owen,  William 
HaAvkins,  Joseph  lIollingsAvorth,  Sol- 
omon Dixon,  Joshua  Hadley,  Joseph 
Richardson,  John  N e 1 d o n , John 
Storms,  Isaac  Storms,  Scott  Riggs, 
John  Hadden,  Peter  C.I.yanSlyke, 
Thomas  Bradford,  and  perhaps  a fcAv 
others.  In  1817,  entries  Avere  made 
by  some  of  these  men,  and  by  John 
Sanders,  George  Griffith,  Jonathan 
Osborn,  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  James 
Smith,  John  G.  Gray,  Thomas  Plum- 
mer, Abel  Burlingame,  Joseph  Dix- 
son, Charles  Scanland,  William  Car- 
ter, Samuel  Fields,  Seth  Fields,  Sam- 
uel Perry  and  Thomas  Bradford,  jr. 
In  1818,  by  Alex.  Watson,  Joseph 
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Shelton,  Eli  Dixson,  George  Shryer,- 
Julius  Dugger,  Mark  Dugger,  Joseph 
Ingersoll,  William  Barker,  Elijah 
and  George  Chinn,  David  Richey, 
Abe  Westfall,  John  Slinkard,  Jesse 
Stafford,  Mathias  Killian,  Mordecia 
McKinney,  Joha  Hinkle,  Abraham 
Garrett,  Isaac  Hubbcll,  E.  W.  Wcl-_ 
ton,  John  Vanvorst,  Williatu  Lemon, 
William  Harrell,  Edmund  Gillam, 
Thomas  Buskirk,  John  Bradford, 
William  Robinson,  R.  S.  Underwood, 
James  Warnick,  William  Scott,  Sam- 
uel €.  Hall,  George  liashlej^  Garden 
Phelps,  Jacob  Scudder  and  William 
Adams.  In  1819,  by  John  - Arthur, 
Thomas  Barker,  Peter  R.  Lester, 
Christian  Bruner^  John  O’NcalL  0. 
T.  Barker,  Benjamin  Stafford,  Gar- 
rison Evan^  David  Wesner,  William 
Dillinger,  Zachariah  Dunn,  Simeon 
Hagamon,  Peter  Hays,  Andrew  Van- 
Slyke  and  Martin  VYines.  In  1820, 
by  William  Bynum,  Plobert- Ander- 
son, William  Haneson,  Joseph  Dil- 
linger, Daniel  Rawlins  and  .John 
Gardiner.  In  1821,  by  Henry  Amey,. 
John  Craig,  Jesse  Elgan,  John  Elgan, 
Samuel  Hughen,  Simon  Caress,*  J ohn 
Bruse,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  Oliver 
Cushman,  John  McDonald,  Zebulon 
Jenkins,  George  Milam,  and  John 
Mason. 

During  the  year  1821  only  one 
conveyance  of  land  seems  to*  have 
been  made  in  the  county,  and  that 
was  by- David  Lindley  to  Jonathan 
Lindley,  for  the  west  fractional  sec- ' 
tion  13,  town  8,  range  5,  a part  of 
which  is  now  owned  by  Willis  Watson. 

During  this  year  only  five  marriage 
license  were  issued.  Isaac  Jackson 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Griffith,  by 
Hugh  Barns.  M.  G.  William  Richey 
to  Nelly  Ramsoners,  by  Obediah  T. 
Barker,  J.  P.  David  Smith,  to  Mary 
Brinson,  by  Edmund  Jeans,  J.  P. — 
Simon  Drake  to  Mary  Burcham,  by 
Abel  Burlingame,  J.  P.  Philip  Siler 
to  Sarah- Lindley,  by  John  B.  Kel- 
shaw,  J.  P. 

Perhaps  before  closing  the  history 
for  the' year  1821,  our  readers  would 
Uk^  to  compare  the  expenses  of  that 


day  with  the  present.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  pepple  in  this  day  will  think 
that  our  ancestors  were  extravagant. 
Let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  Let  us  re- 
member that  it  was  a year  of  extra 
expense,  such  as  giving  notice  to  the 
State  Commissioners  to  locate  a coun- 
ty seat,  paying  for  having  the  elec- 
tion returns  sent  to  the  unusual  dis- 
tance of  Merom  and  Spencer,  and 
many  other  extra  duties  incident  to 
the  organization  of  a county. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers, 
we  give  the  list  of  expenditures  for 
the  first  year : 

For  listing  property.... $ 80  00 

Clerk’s  and  Sheriffs  fees........'..,.  83  0^0 

Sheriff  of  Knox  county  for  serv- 
ing notice  on  State  Commis- 
sioners  2d  00 

Roads 15  00 

Elections 9 00 

Printing 3 00 

Making  Uix  duplicate 10  00 

Grand  Jury  expense.... 9 75 

Sending  to  Bloomington  for  laws.  3 00 
Commissioners’ fees... ^ 56  00 

Total  expense  for  one  year.... ..$238  75 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1821  wc 
close  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  III. 

JN  our  last  chapter  we  closed 
with  the  close  of  the  year  1821. 
In  this,  we  will  'enter  somewha  t 
into  the  details  of  township  officers , 
as  well  as  county  officers,  and  will 
give  jurors,  marriages,  &c.  Afte  r 
this  we  wdll  not  attempt  to  go  so  mi  - 
nutely  into  details. 

The  first  thing  done  hj  the  Com- 
missioners in  1822  was  to  issue  an 
order  to  pay  the  salary,  for  the  year 
before,  of  Judge  John  L.  Buskirk. 
His  salary  does  hot  appear  to  he  as 
large  as  judges’  salaries  are  at  the 
present  time — his  whole  salary  for 
the  year  being  two  dollars. 

In  this  year,  instead  of  appointing 
a Lister  forJhe  county,  as  they  had 
done  the  year  before,  they  appointed 
onei  for  each  township.  Ephraim 
Owen  was  appointed  for  Hig  bland, 
Thoruas  Bradford  for  Richland,  Abel 
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Burlingame  for  Burlingame,  George 
Westner  for  Plummer,  and  William 
Ilodgins  for  Stafford. 

In  February,  Peter  Herrington 
resigned  his  “right,  title,  claim  and 
honor”  as  County  Commissioner; 
and  the  August  election,  next  follow- 
ing, Jonathan  Bindley  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  We  have  no  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Lindley^but  we  infer 
from  the  records  of  the  county  that 
he  was  a very  influential  man. 

The  overseers'  of  the  poof  were 
John  II.  Owen,  Caleb  Jessup,  Rich- 
ard Benson,  Timothy  H.  Jessup, 
John  Storms,  Julius  Hugger,  Peter 
R.  Lester,  William  Barker,  Joseph 
Hixson  and  William  Ilodgins,  and 
were  appointed  to  act  in  their  re- 
spective townships. 

The  inspectors  of  elections  were 
John  Sanders,Peter  Ingersoll,  Robert 
Smith,  Cornelius  Westfall  and  Ben- 
jamin Stafford.  , 

The  Superintendents  of  the  sixteen 
sections  were  George  B.  Kelshaw  and 
Haniel  Woods  worth. 

The  Fence- Viewers  were,  Evan 
Owen,  Alex.  Watspn,  Thomas  Stal- 
cup,  Solomon  Hixson,  William  Wel- 
ton,  P.  C.  VanSlyke,  Isaac  Lundy^ 
Leonard  Nicholson,  Wesley-  Smithy 
Cornelius  Bogard,  Abel  Westfall, 
John  O’Neall,  Jesse  Stafford,  Isaac 
Hubbell  and  Peter  Herrington.' 

The  February  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  was  held  by  Associate  Judges, 
Thomas  Bradford  and  John  L.  Bus- 
kirk,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Brad- 
ford;- John  Lemon  was  Sheriff. 
The  grand  jurors  were  Robert  An- 
derson, Alexander  Plummer,  Rich- 
ard Benson,  Hiram  Hayward,  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Edmund  Gillum,  John 
Breece,  Jonathan  Sanders,  Peter  In- 
gersoll, Samuel  C.  Hall,  Eli  Fauc^tt, 
Isaac  Hubbell  and  William  Bynum. 

Addison  Smith  was  appointed 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  Craven  P. 
Hester,  Joseph  Warner  and  Thomas 
II.  Blake  were  admitted  to  practice 
ill -the  Court  as  attorneys,  they  hav- 
ing produced  their  proper  license. 
At  this  term  four  indictments  were 


i^turned.  On  two  .of  the  indict- 
ments returned  in  1821,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  entered  a nolle  prose- 
quiy  one  was  continued,  and  on  one 
there  was  a trial  by  jury.  This  was 
the  first  jury  trial  ever  tried  by  the 
Circuit  Court  in  the  (bounty,  and  was 
on  a charge  of- assault  and:  battery. 
The  jurymen  were,  Joseph  Smith, 
Orange  Monroe,  James  Stalcup; 
William  Scott,  Isaac  Hicks,  Thomas 
Stnlcup,-  John  S.  AVarner,  Havid 
Heem,  Abel  Burlingame,  Aaron 
Stepurn,  Stephen  Hixson  and  Jona- 
than Osborn.  C.  P.  Hester  appeared 
as  attorney  for  defendant.  The  jury 
found  the  defendant  guilty  and  fined 
him  one  dollar. 

At  this  term  one  tnan  plead  guilty 
and  was  “censured  by  the  court”  and 
fined  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Philip  Shintaffer,  one  of  our  earl- 
iest settlers,  was  a man  of  consider- 
able note.  He  was  famous  for  ox- 
driving, and  it  is  said  that  he  could 
drive  as  well  without  as  with  a road. 
He  was  also  noted  for  a quick  tem- 
per which  often  brouy^ht  him  to  grieL 
In  February,  1822,  he  appeared  in 
open  court  and  Caused  to  be  spread 
up,on  the  record  a retraction  of  a 
slander  against  one  of  his  neighbors. 

At  this  term  Robert  Anderson,  an 
emigrant  from  Scotland,  was  natural- 
ized, being  the  first  person  who  re- 
ceived their  papers  in  Greene  county. 
This  man  died  soon  after,  leaving 
as  his  only  heir  in  this  country, 
George  .Anderson,  who  lived  for  a 
great  many  years  four  miles  south  of 
Bloomfield,  and  w'as  one  of  our  best 
citizens. 

At  the  August  terra.  Court  was 
held  by  AVilliam  Wick,  President 
Judge,  and  Thomas  Bradford,  Asso- 
ciate Judge.  Court  met  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Bradford,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  Court  House 
in  Burlington. 

At  this  term  Smith  Elkins,  Isaac 
Naylor,  Hugh  Ross  and  James  AV hit- 
comb  were  admitted  to  practice. 
James  AVhitcomb  was  * afterward. 
Governor  of  the  State. 
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Several  cases  were  tried,  four 
judgments  rendered,  and  three  fines 
assessed.  The  grand  jury  returned 
ten  indictments,  one  for  man  stealing, 
one  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors 
without  license,  and  the  others  lor 
various  misdemeanors.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  familiar  names  ap- 
pear as  jurymen  at  this  term,  but  we 
will  not  set  out  a list. 

During  this  year  only  three  con- 
veyances of  land  were  made  in  the 
county  ; they  were  : David  Cloud  to 
John  H.  Owen;  Scott  Riggs  to  John 
Burcham  ; Jonathan  Bindley  to  Alex- 
ander Craig. 

There  were  thirteen  marriages  this 
year.  W e will  give  them — and  here- 
after we  will  leave  off  the  marriages, 
as  they  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

They  were  : Joseph  Hepner  to  Su- 
sanna Bynum  ; Andrew  Slinkard  to 
Mary  Westner;  David  Perkins  to 
Sally  Fallam ; John  Fires  to  Patsy 
Craig ; Alexander  Craig  to  Malinda 
Wilson ; Eli  Duncan  to  Rebecca 
Stevenson  ; James  Adams  to  Anna 
Wolf;  Obediah  Winters  to  Hannah 
Duncan  ; James  Anderson  to  Mar- 
garet Anderson ; Jesse  Rainbolt  to 
Rachel  Hudson ; Berney  Richey  to 
Amy  Rumsour  ; James  Courtney  to 
Kate  Delinger ; Leonard  Nicholson 
to  Rosana  Burcham. 

Before  closing  our  list  of  marriages, 
we  will  give  the  first  one  in  182-3.  It 
was  AVilliam  Francis  Williams  to  Pol- 
ly Padgett.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wil- 
liams lived  in  Greene  county,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  but  he  now  lives  in 
Owen.  His  genial  face  and  warm- 
hearted greeting  are  impressed  on  our 
memory  in  a manner  that  will  never 
be  forgotten.  We  seldom  see  him  in 
these  latter  days,  but  when  we  do  see 
him,  we  see  the  same  happy  and  con- 
tented face  that  we  saw  as  far  back 
as  memory  takes  us.  The  only  change 
is  in  the  addition  of  the  marks  of  age. 
He  seems  to  be  a happy  and  content- 
ed old  man,  and  looks  like  one  who 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept 
the  faith,”  and  was  now  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  reward  of  a well-spent 


life.  There  was  one  marriage  near 
Bloomfield  that  we  have  heard  of, 
that  took  place  while  Greene  county 
was  a part  of  Daviess.  It  was  the 
marriage  of  Carpus  Shaw  to  Miss 
VanSlyke.  Mrs.  Joana  Eveleigh,  the 
first  child  of  Mr.  Shaw,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  girl  child  born  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bloomfield.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  there  was  some  mis- 
take about  this,  but  as  we  had  not 
emigrated  to  this  county  at  that  time, 
we  are  not  certain.  Joseph  Scott, 
who  now  lives  in  our  town,  is  the 
oldest  man  w^ho  was  born  in  the 
Bloomfield  settlement,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  first  boy  born  in  the  set- 
tlement. 

Our  early  settlers  were  careful  in 
their  finances.  They  held  their  ser- 
vants,  the  oflicers,  to  a strict  account, 
and  required  them  to  make  annual 
reports  of  their  expenditures. 

That  our  people  of  the  present  day 
may  know  something  of  the  differ- 
ence in  these  two  periods,^  we  will 
give  the  substance  of  the  first  report 
of  our  Treasurer,  John  Owens.  Un- 
der the  law  at  that  time  it  was  the 
duty'of  the  Sheriff  to  collect  the  taxes 
and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treas- 
urer. The  people  had  the  right  to 
apply  county  orders  on  their  taxes : 
The  whole  amount  collected  in 
taxes  in  county  orders,  amount- 
ed to $38  50 

Whole  amount  collected  from 
fines  and  all  other  sources 1 25 


Total  receipts $39  75 

Expenditures— nothing  except  the 
canceling  of  county  orders $38  50 

Leaving  in  the  Treasury $1  25 

The  expenses  of  the  county  for  the 
year  1822  were  $970  34.  They  were 
quite  heavy  for  a new  county.  More 
than  half  the  expenses  grew  out  of 
the  location  and  survey  of  Burling- 
ton, the  county-seat,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a court  house  and  efforts  to 
find  water  to  supply  the  town.  Then 
there  w^ere  other  extra  expenses — 
such  as  buying  books,  paying  fees  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  etc.  Oile  ex- 
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pcnse  occurred  that  year  that  has  not 
occurred  in  this  county  since.  The 
county  paid  sixteen  dollars  for  ar- 
resting and  guarding  a fugitive  slave. 
This  amount  would  not  appear  to  be 
large  now,  but  in  the  early  day  it 
was  a considerable  item.  It  took 
nearly  half  the  revenue  collected  that 
year  to  pay  it.  When  we  remember 
that  in  these  days  the  erection  of 
public  buildings  often  run  up  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  that 
a Court  house,  alone,  in  Marion  coun- 
ty, has  and  will  cost  about  a million 
of  dollars,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  our  early  settlers  were 
comparatively  economical.  The  Court 
House  at  Burlington,  cost  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

In  the  year  1823,  the  official  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  the  county 
seat,  Burlington.  They  adopted  the 
old  system  of  one  Lister  for  the  coun- 
ty, and  Ephraim  Owen  was  appointed. 

During  this  year  Smith’s  ferry  and 
Jackson’s  ferry  were  established,  and 
rates  of  charges  prescribed. 

Augustus  Passmore,  one  of  the 
leading  men  about  the  county  seat, 
procured  license  to  keep  a tavern 
this  year.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a sort  of  “general  purpose”  man — 
perhaps  not  entirely  unlike  the  “gen- 
eral purpose”  man  of  to-day.  He 
was  a justice  of  the  peace,  could  build 
a house,  superintend  a jail,  keep  tav- 
ern, or  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any 
useful  employment.  He  was  our  first 
hotel  keeper  at  Burlington,  and  after- 
wards followed  the  fortunes  of  our 
county  seat  for  many  years.  Our 
County  Commissioners  prescribed  his 
charges,  and  as  they  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  our  readers,  we  will  give 


a bill  of  his  fare  and  prices : 

Each  and  every  dinner 25  cts. 

Each  and  every  breakfist 20  cts. 

Each  and  every  supper 20  cts. 

Horse  to  corn  and  hay 25  cts. 

Whisky  by  the  half  pint 12^  cts. 

Cider  by  the  quart 12  J cts. 

One  gill  of  whisky 61  cts. 

Good  rum  by  the  half  pint 37.}  cts. 

Good  French  brandy,  half  pint 50  cts. 

Boarding  by  the  week $2.00. 


of  Greene  County. 


Horse  keeping  by  the  week $1.25. 

Horse  keeping  by  the  day 37}  cts. 


While  they  give  the  price  of  good 
rum  and  good  brandy,  we  are  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  price  of  bad  liquor. — 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  was  all  good. 

During  this  year  Jesse  Brooks,  an 
early  settler,  was  drowned  in  Rich- 
land Creek,  east  of  Bloomfield.  In 
August,  Hiram  Haywood  took  the 
place  of  David- Deem  as  Commission- 
er. 

The  various  allowances  for  digging 
a public  well  at  Burlington,  cost  more 
than  the  Court  House. 

The  revenue  collected  during 
the  year,  in  county  order,  was  $393  2ti 


Cash 3.50 

Total  receipts $396.79 


The  first  school  taught  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bloomfield,  was  by  Elisha 
P.  Cushman.  He  was  a pioneer 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
took  active  part  in  all  religious  exer- 
cises. His  house,  for  many  years, 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  preach- 
ers of  his  church.  He  lived  to  a ripe 
old  age,  during  all  of  which  time  he 
was  a devout  and  consistant  Christian, 
exemplary  in  all  the  walks  of  life. — 
A number  of  his  children  are  living 
in  the  county. 

As  the  Courf  history  of  1823  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of 
1824,  we  will  not  commence  it  until 
our  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

T the  March  term,  1824,  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  W.  W.  Wick 
was  President ; Martin  Wines, 
Associate  Judge;  Thomas  Warnick, 
Clerk ; John  Lemon,  Sheriff,  and 
Smith  Elkins,  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

This  was  the  first  term  for  Mr. 
Wines.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  this  day  for  his  generous 
hospitality.  If  you  were  a stranger 
in  his  neighborhood,  he  would  take 
you  in ; and  hundreds  of  acquaintan- 
ces can  testify  as  to  his  taking  them 
in  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  Ilis 
widow',  who  was  also  the  widow  of 
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Cornelius  P.  VanSlyke,  is  still  living, 
an^,  although  she  is  past  eighty  years 
of  age,  she  sees  to  read  without  glass- 
es, and  trips  along  the  streets  like  a 
girl. 

A few  days  ago,  the  following  con- 
versation was  overheard  : 

Question. — Whose  girl  is  that  ? 

Answer. — Mr.  Edwards’. 

Q. — ^ Which  one  ? 

A.— Anna. 

Q. — Whyl  I didn’t  know  that 
Judge  Edwards  has  a girl  by  that 
name. 

A.— He  hasn’t.  She  is  his  sister, 
and  older  than  the  Judge. 

Grandma  Wines  came  to  this  coun- 
ty in  1819,  and  can  tell  more  about 
our  early  history  than  any  person  we 
know. 

There  was  very  little  business  at 
the  March  term.-  There  were  six  in- 
dictments returned  by  the  grand  jury, 
one  of  which  was  for  .challenging  a 
man  to  fight  a duel.  At  this  term, 
Richard  Hufiman,  for  many  years 
known  by  the  familiar  name  of  “Un- 
cle Dickey  Huffman” — a man  long 
known  by  many  who  are  now  living, 
as  a quiet,  orderly,  peaceable  and 
good  citizen — was  fined  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  cents  for  fighting. 

At  the  fall  term,  court  was  held  by 
the  same  judges,,  and  James  Good- 
win, Edgar  C.  Wilson,  Calvin  P. 
Fletcher  and  John  Law  were  admit- 
ted to  practice.  John  Law  after- 
wards became  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  served  several  terms  in 
Congress. 

At  this  term,  the  first  indictment 
for  murder  in  the  county  was  found, 
and  two  men  were  arrested  to  answer 
the  charge.  They  demanded  separ- 
ate trials,  and  one  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. The  case  was  continued 
as  to  the  other  to  May,  1824.  The 
prisoners  Were  sent  to  Bloomington 
for  safe’keeping,  and,  after  the  trial 
of  the  first  one,  the  other  was  sent  to 
Spencer  for  safe-keeping. 

They  were  taken  to  Bloomington 
by  Isaac  Anderson,  George  Lindley, 
David  Lindley,  Ephraim  Owen,  Wil- 


liam Bland  and  Thomas  Bland.  The 
guard  to  Spencer  was  composed  of 
John  Lemons,  Isaac  Anderson,  James 
Stalcup,  Hilton  Wagoner,  Hallet  B. 
Dean,  Benjamin  Owen  and  Augustus 
Passmore  (the  “general  purpose” 
man.) 

The  second  trial  appears  to  have 
created  great  excitement.  The  Pros- 
ecuting Attorn^,  with  the  assistance 
of  Addison  Smith  and  Isaac  ailer, 
prosecuted  the  case.  We  are  .not 
certain  who  conducted  the  defense, 
but  it  was  probably  C.  P.  Hester  and 
John  Law.  The  original  jury  was 
challenged  entirely,  after  which  for- 
ty-eight others  were  brought  in,  and 
yet  they  could  not  find  a jury.  Twen- 
ty-five others  were  brought  in,  mak^ 
ing  in  all  eighty-five.  From  these 
they  selected  a jury,  composed  of 
Moses  Ritter,  John  Burch,  George 
Burch,  Simon  Snyder,  John  Ullam, 
Joel  Benham,  Daniel  Ingersoll,  Geo. 
Padgett,  John  Breece,  John  Moore, 
Joseph  Misand  and  Alexander  Craig. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  four 
years’  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison.  This  was  a very  expensive 
trial.  It  cost  the  county  a large 
amohnt  more  than  all  the  other  trials 
for  that  year.  The  county  had  to 
pay  for  extra  prosecuting  attorneys; 
and  for  boarding  and  guarding  the 
prisoners. 

• The  May  term,  1824,  Tvas  held  by 
Jacob  Call,  president  Judge,  and  by 
Thomas  Bradford  and  Martin  Wines. 
At  this  term  there  was  a famous  slan- 
der suit  between  parties  long  and  fa- 
vorably known  by  the  people  of  the 
county,  and  especially  the  defendant, 
who  was  one  of  our  best  citizens. 
The  case  was  tried  by  a jury,  after 
having  been  continued  and  passed 
until  the  witnesses  and  parties  were 
brought  in  court  on  seven  different 
days.  The  jury,  after  a long  and  la- 
bored trial,  rendered  judgment  for 
six  cents.  At  this  term,  also,  the 
famous  ox-driver,  (Mr.  Shintaffer,) 
was  fined  one  dollar,  which  was  a 
very  heavy  fine  for  that  time. 
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At  the  fall  term,  John  B.  Potter 
vras  president  Judge.  At  this  term, 
Mr.  Shintaffer,  who  had  heretofore 
signed  what  in  common  parlance  is 
called  a “lie-bill,”  appears  not  to 
have  profited  by  his  past  experience, 
and  another  slander  case  was  present- 
ed against  him.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  the  people  are  becoming 
more  wicked  as  the  years  pass  by. 
We  have  heard  this  cry  ever  since  we 
can  remember.  The  same  harping 
about  the  growing  wickedness  of  the 
present,  and  the  superior  virtue  of 
the  earlier  days,  was  observed  at  a 
very  early  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Solomon,  on  one  occasion, 
felt  called  upon  to  contradict  this 
idea,  and  said : “ Say  not  thou, 

what  is  the  cause  that  the  former 
days  W'ere  better  than  these?  for 
thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concern- 
ing this.”  Solomon  was  conceded  to 
be  the  wisest  man,  yet  we  hear  the 
same  old  cry  about  the  excessive 
wickedness  of  the  present  compared 
with  the  past.  ‘‘With  malice  toward 
none,  and  charity  to  all,”  let  us  speak 
the  truth  on  this  point.  During  the 
year  1824,  more  than  half  the  cases 
in  court  were  either  for  riot,  affray 
or  slander  ; a very  large  proportion 
of  cases  were  of  these  classes,  show- 
ing a state  of  society  that  we  do  not 
see  now.  However,  in  the  wicked- 
ness of  pride  and  extravagance,  the 
present  age  has  far  outstripped  their 
ancestors. 

For  the  year  1824,  Hallet  B.  Dean 
was  appointed  Treasurer ; John  Bus- 
kirk,  Lister  for  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  George  Baber,  Lister  for 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  During 
the  year  the  office  of  Assessor  was 
created,  and  these  men  were  reap- 
pointed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  be- 
camfe  evident  to  the  officers  of  the 
county  that  Burlington,  the  county- 
seat.  could  not  be  furnished  with  wa- 
ter with  any  ordinary  expense,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  called 
to  the  question  of  removing  the  coun- 
ty-seat. Various  suggestions  were 


made,  and  the  people  were  called  up- 
on to  donate  a suitable  place.  Fair- 
play  was  very  strongly  urged- as  a 
suitable  place.  It  was  a high,  dry 
locality,  overlooking  White  river,  and 
in  that  day  appeared  to  be  the  most 
favorable  place.  Peter  C.  VanSlyke, 
a wealthy  land-owner  in  and  about 
the  present  site  of  Bloomfield,  made 
by  far  the  most  liberal  offer  and  do- 
nation, and  this  donation  of  the  land 
on  which  Bloomfield  was  laid  off  was 
accepted.  Peter  G.  VanSlyke  has 
long  since  been  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers. None  of  his  children  arc  liv- 
ing, but  his  grand -children,  great 
grand-children,  and  great  great  grand- 
children live  on,  or  contiguous  to, 
the  donation. 

Notice  of  sale  of  lots  was  given  to 
be  had  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1824. 
The  notice  was  published  in  the  Ind- 
ianapolis papers,  and  stated  : “ This 

town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  west  fork  of  White 
river,  on  a rich,  dry  soil,  plentifully 
watered  by  good  springs  ; possessing 
as  many  natural  advantages  as  any 
other  new  town,  perhaps,  on  this 
river  ; surrounded  with  a very  flour- 
ishing settlement,  contiguous  to  mills 
and  mill  seats.  The  attention  of 
merchants,  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers will  be  particularly  excited  by 
the  extent  of  surrounding  country ; 
the  conveniences  of  water-works,  and 
healthfulness  of  situation.  From  the 
superior  natural  advantages  possess- 
ed by  this  town,  and  its  electricity  to 
the  center  of  the  county,  it  is  eleva- 
ted above  the  fear  of  future  reloca- 
tions.” 

After  seeing  this  notice  we  saw  at 
a glance  that  the  question  of  remov- 
ing the  county-seat  had  been  settled 
over  fifty  years  ago  ; and  settled  by 
an  unanswerable  and  invincible  ar- 
gument. Electricity  to  the  center 
certainly  settles  the  question ; and 
we  may  now  rest  contented,  and  let 
the  matter  cease  to  agitate  our  minds. 

In  this  early  day  mills  were  of  very 
great  importance,  many  of  our  early 
settlers  being  required  to  go  over 
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thirty  miles  to  do  their  milling. 

Hance  Stalcup,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  one  of  Greene  county’s 
best  citizens,  surveyed  the  town  of 
Bloomfield,  and  laid  it  off  in  lots, 
lie  was  a generous,  liberal  man,  and 
the  county  at  that  time  being  poor 
and  in  debt,  he  donated  his  fees.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  William  Clen- 
ny,  father  of  Alexander  Clenny,  w^as 
one  of  the  chain  carriers  at  this  sur- 
vey. William  Clenny  was  a very  old 
man — near  a hundred  years  old  when 
Ihe  died.  He  had  been  a soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  under  General 
Greene,  and  in  his  old  age  he  always 
wept  like  a child  when  he  heard 
General  Greene’s  march  sung.  Cor- 
nelius Westfall  and  Willis  Fellows, 
two  other  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
emigrated  to  this  county  and  were 
early  settlers. 

Early  in  this  year,  it  appears  that 
the  office  of  collector  became  so  un- 
popular that  no  one  would  accept  it. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  give  public  notice 
throughout  the  county,  that  if  any 
one  in  the  county  would  accept  the 
office,  to  appear  with  his  securities, 
and  he  should  receive  the  appoint- 
ment. This  was  a clear  case  of  the 
office  seeking  the  man  instead  of  the 
man  seeking  the  office.  The  office  of 
collector  does  not  seem  to  go  begging 
in  that  way  now;  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  for  the  two  j^ears  pre- 
ceding this  year,  only  four  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  had  been  col- 
lected in  cash.  The  other  collections 
were  in  county  orders.  John  W. 
"W  ines,  commonly  called  Wick  Wines, 
finally  accepted  the  appointment. — 
He  collected  during  his  year,  in  coun- 
ty orders,  etc.,  S355  98J.  The  office 
of  constable,  it  appears,  also  went 
begging,  and  the  Sheriff  was  appoint- 
ed constable  for  two  townships. 

In  May,  the  specifications  and 
plans  for  the  courthouse  for  the  new 
county-seat,  were  submitted,  and  the 
work  ordered  to  be  commenced.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  architec- 
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tural  taste  of  our  ancestors.  If  they 
are  not  ' instructed  by  the  archi- 
tectual  beauty  of  the  edifice,  they 
will  certainly  commend  our  earlj^  set- 
tlers for  their  frugality  and  economy 
in  public  works.  Their  economy  was 
measured  by  the  hard  times  and  scar- 
city of  money  among  the  people.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  public  officers  of 
the  present  day  would  consider  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  people 
when  they  devise  plans  to  spend  the 
people’s  money.  The  plans  and  spe- 
cifications of  the  new  court  house 
were  as  follows : “ A hewed  log- 

house,  twenty-six  by  twenty  feet ; 
one  story  and  a-half  high  ; with  one 
door,  and  i one  window  with  twelve 
lights  in  it  (8  by  10)  in  the  lower 
story,  with  a good  poplar  plank  floor  ; 
the  upper  story  tongue  and  gf oved  ; 
with  one  pair  of  stairs  and  one  parti- 
tion accross  the  upper  story,  and  a 
window  in  each  end  of  the  same. 
House  covered  with  joint  shingles 
twenty  inches  long  and  six  inches  to 
the  weather.  All  to  be  done  and 
performed  in  a good  and  workman- 
like manner.” 

This  was  a fine  house  for  that  day. 
The  majority  of  the  people  then  cov- 
ered their  houses  with  boards,  had 
puncheon  floors,  and  had  no  parti- 
tions in  their  houses,  and  very  few 
had  glass  for  their  windows.  And 
we  believe  they  were  much  happier 
and  better  contented  with  their  life, 
than  the  majority  of  the  people  now 
are. 

During  this  year  the  office  of  coun- 
ty commissioner  w^as  abolished,  and 
the  business  of  the  county  was  done 
by  a “ Board  of  Justices,”  composed 
of  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
county.  Their  first  meeting  was  in 
September,  and  was  composed  of 
Frederick  Slinkard,  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board,  and  Peter  R. 
Lester,  Augustine  Passmore,  AVilliam 
Clark,  John  E.  Kelshaw,  Henry  Lit- 
tlejohn, Benson  Jones,  John  Hill  and 
John  Gordon.  All  of  these  ^were 
leading  men  in  their  settlement  Of 
this  Board,  only  one' is  now  living, 
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and  that  is  Peter  R.  Lester.  He  must  | 
be  eighty  years  old,  but  we  do  not| 
know  his  exact  age.  He  has  lived  a 
long  and  unblemished  life.  The  sting 
of  calumny  has  never  tainted  his 
honored  reputation — always  honest 
and  exact  in  his  dealing  with  his  feh 
low-men. 

This  Board  met  at  Burlington,  and 
adjourned  to  mUet  after  dinner  at 
Bloomfield.  The  court  house  had 
been  built,  but  had  not  been  chinked 
and  daubed,  but  the  weather  was  so 
mild  that  it  could  be  used  without  it. 
The  court  house  was  built  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  Cravens  Brothers 
for  a drug  store. 

At  this  time  Bloomfield  was  a for- 
est, and  when  the  lots  were  sold  it 
became  necessary  to  make  some  rules 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  owners. 
Persons  who  purchased  lots  or  owned 
them,  were  prohibited  from  falling 
timber  on  other  lots  without  remov- 
ing the  same  immediately. 

At  this  meeting  the  Board  appoint- 
ed John  Hill  to  chink  andRaub  the 
court  house  ; and  it  was  to  be  chinked 
with  sho»t  blocks,  and  the  daubing 
was  to  be  one-third  lime  and  two- 
thirds  sand  on  the  outside,  and  clay 
on  the  inside.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  no  necessary  expense  was  spared 
in  making  Jhe  temple  of  justice  com- 
fortable. Short  block  chinking  was 
regarded  as  much  better  and  nicer 
than  long  chinking. 

Along  with  the  county-seat  the 
“ general  purpose  man,”  Augustus 
Passmore,  moved  to  Bloomfield,  and 
was  authorized  to  keep  tavern  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  pay  ten  dollars 
into  the  county  treasury,  w'hich  he 
paid  in  county  orders.  He  was  one 
of  the  Board  of  Justices,  and  made 
himself  useful  in  many  ways. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Eph- 
raim Owen,  Town  Agent,  made  a re- 
port of  his  receipts  and  expenditures. 
His  receipts  for  the  year  in  cash, 

' amounted  to $18  87^ 

He  had  paid  out  as  follows : 

For  nails $5  00 

For  whisky ‘ 1 25 


For  hire  for  saw 25 

For  gkiss 87.} 

Total  expenditure $7  37}  7 37.} 

Leaving  a balance  of $11  50 

The  County  Treasurer’s  report, 
which  formerly  was  made  in  Hay, 
was  made  this  year  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  time  being  changed  by  law*. 
It,  therefore,  as  a matter  of  fact,  cov- 
ered one  year  and  eight  months  : 

The  receipts  for  the  period,  (none 


being  paid  in  cash)  were $163  22 

The  expenditures  were 618  71 


So  we  were  running  in  debt. 

The  collector’s  fees  for  that  year 
weroSlT  85,  and  were  paid  in  county 
orders. 

This  closes  our  history  for  the  year 
1824.  In  the  meantime  a number  of 
new  settlers  had  come  in,  whose 
names  were  not  given;  but  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  them  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HE  year  1825,  found  Greene 
county  burdened  with,  taxes, 
notwithstanding  they  were, com- 
pared with  the  present  day,  very  low. 
But  manfully  and  heroically  the  peo- 
ple pressed  forward.  A few  cabins 
•were  put  up  at  the  county  seat,  and 
here  and  there  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, squatters  were  pre-empting  land. 
The  rush  from  the  older  States  was 
not  like  it  has  been  in  late  years,  to- 
wards new  Territories  or  States. 

During  this, year,  J.  VV.  Wines  and 
Robert  Beaty  appeared  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Justices. 

Hallet  B.  Dean  was  appointed 
Treasurer,  George  Baber,  Sheriff, 
was  appointed  Collector.  This  year 
a jail  and  estray  pen  were  built,  and 
the  usual  economy  was  observed. 
Otis  Hinkley,  the  first  merchant  in 
Bloomfield,  commenced  business  this 
year.  Osbon’s  ferry  was  established. 

This  year  the  Circuit  Court  con- 
vened, for  the  first  time,  at  Bloom- 
field. The  first  divorce  ever  granted 
in  the  county,  was  this  year,  and  was 
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in  favor  of  Ezekiel  Herrington.  Dur- 
ing this  year  Judge  Bradford  retired 
from  the  Bench,  and  William  B. 
Morris  took  his  place. 

We  believe  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  organization 
of  the  county,  and  for  many  years  af- 
ter, Judge  Bradford  was  the  active, 
living,  moving  and  controlling  spirit 
in  its  civil  and  political  organization. 

As  stated'  heretofore,  as  Sheriff 
pro  tern.,  he  called  the  first  election, 
gave  the  officers  their  certificates  of 
election,  and  put  the  county  in  run- 
ning order.  At  his  house  all  the 
elections  and  courts  were  held  for  the 
first  two  years.  He  left  a large  fam- 
ily", some  of  wiiom  reside  in  the  coun- 
ty now.  George  Bradford,  the  pro-- 
prietor  of  Bradford’s  ferry,  at  Fair- 
play,  is  his  son.  George  Bradford 
and  Henry  VanSlyke,  (the  latter  be- 
ing a grand  son  of  P.  C.  VanSlyke 
who  donated  the  site  for  Bloomfield) 
have  probably  resided  in  the  county 
longer  than  any  other  men  in  Rich- 
land township.  'J’hey  came  here  with 
their  parents  when  they  were  chil- 
dren. In  many  respects  these  two 
men  are  alike,  each  has  selected  for 
his  residence  a high  and  dry  location, 
and  their  houses  are  surrounded  with 
all  the  comforts  .and  conveniences  of 
thrifty  farmers.  Each  farm  extends 
to  the  river,  being  part  ridge  and 
part  river  bottom.  Each  commenced 
keeping  house  in  an  early  day,  and 
kept  their  latch  strings  out,  visible 
at  all  times  by  their  passing  friends 
and  acquaintances  ; and  have  sus 
tained  throughout  their  lives  reputa 
tions  for  hospitalit}".  They  are  noted 
for  having  always  attended  to  their 
own  business,  and  letting  other  peo- 
ples’ business  alone.  And  while  we 
are  writing  more  for  the  old  folks 
than  the  young,  we  will  make  a di 
gression  for  the  benefit  of  our  young 
folks-,  and  say,  that  while  Mr.  Brad- 
ford has  only  one  handsome  and  ac- 
complished daughter,  Mr.  VanSlyke 
has  several. 

Perhaps  Young  America  docs  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  “latch 


string  out.”  In  the  early  daj^g,  our 
people  fastened  their  doors  with 
^vooden  latches.  A string,  usually 
of  buckskin,  was  attached  to  the 
latch,  and  then  extended  through  a 
hole  above  the  hatch,  the  other  end 
hanging  outside  the  door.  When 
out,  by  pulling  the  latch  string  the 
latch  would  be  raised  and jthe  door 
could  be  opened.  If  the  latch  string 
was  drawn  in,  then  the  latch  could 
not  be  raised  from  the  out  side. 
Hence  the  “latch  string  out”  was 
symbolical  of  hospitalfty,  and  the 
“latch  string  iti”.. was  symbolical  of 
penuriousness  and  selfishness. 

While  on  the  subject  of  old  settlers 
who  came  here  boys,  there  settled 
here  about  the  time  the  county  was 
organized,  a boy  by  the  name  of 
James  H.  Hall,  who  is  now  about 
sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  a son 
of ‘Samuel  C.  Hall.  During  his  en- 
tire life,  since  arriving  of  sufficient 
age,  he  has  at  all  times  been  ready 
to  serve  his  country,  and  especially 
in  times  of  war.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  Tvar  one  year,  in  the  regu- 
lar army  five  years,  and  in  the  late 
“unpleasantness”  three  years ; mak- 
ing nine  years  service  in  the  .army. 

William  Mason  settled  here  Over 
fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a boy, 
and  after  arriving  at  manhood,  took 
a leading  part  in  the  business  of  the 
county.  We  will  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  him  again.  Abram  Mason 
was  probably  born  near  Bloomfield, 
among  the  very  first.  John  Ander- 
son, who  resides  in  Bloomfield,  came 
here  while  g boy,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago. 

This  year  the  levy  of  taxes  on  re  al 
estate  was  93|  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  acres  of  first  rate  land,  and 
62J  cts.  on  each  one  hundred  acres 
of  second  rate'land. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  : 


Receipts  in  conn  tv  orders $545  91^ 

Cash .“. 16  46 


Total  receipts $562  37J 

Expenditures  for  county  pur- 
poses  ......^354  98J 
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During  the  year  1826,  John  Crook, 
Elisha  P.  Cushman,  Leonard  Wines 
and  Samuel  Daugherty  appeared  as 
additional  members  of  the  Board  of 
Justices,  some  of  the  old  members 
having  gone  out. 

The  first  order  made  this  year  by 
the  Board  of  Justices,  was  for  the 
payment  of  93 J cents  for  whisky  used 
“tor  the  sale  of  town  lots  in  Bloom- 
field.^’ That  was  just  one  year’s  tax 
on  one  hundred  acres  of  first  rate 
land.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not 
learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
people  drunk  in  order  to  induce  them 
to.  invest  in  Bloomfield  lots.  But  as 
it  did  not  cost  much,  perhaps  that 
was  the  best  plan  that  presented 
itself. 

James  Green  and  William  M.  Nor- 
ris commenced  business  in  Bloomfield 
this  year. 

The  Treasurer  made  no  report,  but 
afterwards  made  a report  covering 
the  time. ' 

During  this  year  there  appeap  to 
liave  been  a sort  of  mania  for  divor- 
ces, and  a large  number  of  cases, 
considering  the  population,  were 
commenced  ; but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  continued  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  parties,  wearied  by  the 
“laws  delays,”  were  reconciled. 

Cofonel  Levi  Fellows  and  Robert 
Smith  commenced  their  judicial  ca- 
reers as  associate  judges.  We  have 
no  recollection  of  Judge  Smith,  but 
Colonel  Fellows  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlers,  and  one  of  our  best  edu- 
cated and  most  useful  citizens.  He 
settled  at  the  place  known  as  “Fel- 
lows’ Mill,”  now  owned  by  Abel  Fau- 
cett,  and  resided  there  until  a few 
years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  has  since  died. 

During  the  October  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  this  year,  Hugh  L. 
Livingstone  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  afterwards  moved  to  Bloomfield, 
and  made  that  town  his  home.  Ma- 
jor Livingstone  was  a man  of  supe- 
rior literary  attainments,  as  well  as  a 
rdan  of  wonderful  brilliancy  of  intel- 
lect. He  graduated  at  West  Point, 


served  a year  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  law.  George  G.  Dunn  once  said 
to  him,  “that  when  he  first  came  to 
Inaiana,  he  was  the  most  promising 
young  man  in  the  State.”  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  Legislature,  from 
Lawrence  county,  early  in  life.  In 
his  profession  he  took  front  rank  at 
the  very  out  set  of  his  practice.  In 
middle  and  after  life,  he  w^as  not  a 
close  student,  but  his  comprehensive 
intellect  and  -quick  perceptmn  en- 
abled him  to  grasp  at  a moment  the 
points  in  a case.  He  could  grasp  in 
a moment,  what  it  would  take  other 
lawyers  days  to  learn  by  study.  He 
excelled  as  a criminal  lawyer.  His 
speeches  before  a jury  were  replete 
with  eloquence,  beauty  and  force. 
In  his  private  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  remarkable  fur  his  urban- 
ity of  manners,  his  generosity  toward 
all  classes  of  people,  and  especially 
his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
poor.  Many  old  citizens  remember 
him,  and  will  remember  a scar  on  his 
face,  that  extended  near  his  mouth, 
giving  a somewhat' singular,  though 
not  unpleasant,  expression  to  his  face. 
This  scar  was  caused  by  a shot  re- 
ceived in  a duel  with  a brother  cadet, 
by  the  name  of  Henry,  at  West  Point. 
Mr.  Henry  was  severly  wounded  in 
the  engagement,  and  went  to  Europe 
for  treatment,  before  he  entirely  re- 
covered. The  Major,  manifesting 
his  usual  generosity,  contributed  a 
part  of  the  money  to  pay  Mr.  Henry’s 
expense  to  Europe,  After  the  duel 
they  became  lasting  friends.  He 
died  in  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Bloomfield  cemetery.  In  the  course 
of  these  chapters,  we  will  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  him  again. 

In  the  year  1827,  George  Ander- 
son perfected  his  naturalization  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
emigrated  in  1821,  and  came  directly 
to  the  west.  This  year  Norman  W. 
Pierce  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and 
John  Lemons,  Assessor  for  the  coun- 
ty. It  appears  that  Mr.  Lemons  ex- 
hibited some  reluctance  about  accept- 
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ing  this  office,  but  the  office  sought 
him  diligently.  He  finally  accepted 
the  office  on  condition  that  his  fees 
should  not  be  less  than  thirty-five 
dollars  for  assessing  the  whole  coun- 
ty. Tlie  county  jail  was  completed 
and  its  cost  -determined.  It  cost 
$201  25. 

After  three  years  of  trial,  the  sys- 
tem of  Board  of  Justices  proved  to  be 
cumbersom  and  expensive,  aiid  the 
Legislature  returned  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  County  Commissioners. 

The  first  Commissioners  under  the 
new  law  were  Jonathan  Lindley, 
Benson  Jones  and  John  Crook.  They 
appeared  and  were  sworn  in  by  John 
Storm,  a Justice. 

During  this  year  Moses' Ritter,  an 
old  settler  of  the  county,  moved  to, 
Bloomfield  and  entered  into  the  mer- 
cantile business.  We  believe  he 
first  settled  in  Plummer  township. 
Many  of  our  citizens  remember  him. 
He  lived  in  our  midst  many  years; 
and  filled  many  offices  of  trust.  It 
is  said  that  “an  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God;”  he  entirely 
filled  that  measure. 

During  the  year  there  was  consid- 
erable revenue  collected  from  fines. 
A very  large  proportion  of  the  fines 
were  reported  for  — an 

offense  that  we  have  not  heard  of  in 
our  day. 

The  expenses  of  the  county  this 
year  amounted  to  $573  52. 

In  a very  early  day  the  attention 
of  our  early  settlers  was  directed  to 
the  importance  of  furnishing  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  some 
means  of  education,  and  a public  li- 
brary was  one  of  the  earliest  means 
adopted.  The  laws  of  the  State  re- 
quired this  library  to  be  purchased 
from  time  to  time  as  the  finances  of 
the  county  would  admit.  It  was  in 
this  that  the  Trustees  were  first  elec- 
ted in  our  county.  The  first  Trus- 
tees were  Thomas  Bradford,  James 
Warnick,  Thomas  Plummer,  Ruel 
Leonard,  Jonathan  Lindley,  Norman 
W.  Pierce  and  William  Freeland. 
William  Freeland  “vv'as  elected  Presi- 


dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
records  kept  by  the  library  trustees, 
are  remarkable  for  their  neatness. 
These  trustees  held  their  positions 
until  the  close  of  1830,  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  Levi  Fellows,  Pe- 
ter Hill,  Moses  Ritter,  P.  C.  Van- 
Sljd^e,  John  Vanvorst,  John  Inman 
and  James  Boyd.  For  the  first  trus- 
tees, - W.  D.  Lester  was  Treasurer, 
and  for  the  second,  James  Patterson 
was  Treasurer. 

It  is  a little  wonderful  to  find  so  old 
a record,  so  nicely  written,  so  accu- 
rately kept,  and  so  free  from  inter- 
lineation. There  is  one  singular  or- 
der recorded  by  the  Board.  It  was, 
“that  the  Board  adjourn  sic  ^ die.” 
They  often  adjourned  for  long  peri- 
ods, but  after  this  order  they  met 
again  seemingly  in  good  health  and 
as  live  as  ever. 

Among  the  early  settlers  who  died 
within  a few  years  after  they  settled 
in  the  county,  were  John  Slinkard, 
Robert  Harrison,  John  Smith,  Sam- 
uel Morrison,  Robert  Anderson,  Ed- 
mund Gillum,  Joseph  Ingersoll,  Solo- 
mon Dixson,  John  Stokely,  John 
Arthur,  Abel  Westfall,  John  Burch- 
am,  Frank  Robeson,  Seth  Fields, 
George  Wilkey,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Augustus  Passmore,  Mark  Dugger, 
(grandfather  of  our  present  Sheriff,) 
Will.  Anderson  and  Stephen  0.  Aton. 

There  is  one  serious  difficulty  in 
writing  up  the  history  of  early  times 
in  Greene  county,  that  we  have  found 
no  remedy  for,  and  that  is,  there  are 
no  electron  returns  of  early  times  pre- 
served. We  are  unable  to  tell  who 
were  elected  to  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature.  Solomon  Dixson,  as 
heretofore  stated,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  representative  in  the 
Legislature.  Soon  after,  Eli  Dixson 
represented  the  county  for  several 
s^essions.  Both  these  men  have  been 
dead  for  many  years.  Eli  was  the 
father  of  William  Dixson,  who  died  a 
few  years /ago,  and  John  H.  Dixson, 
who  now  resides  east  of  Worthington, 
a little  over  a mile. 

•By  the  way,  John  H.  Dixson,  al- 
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tViough  a comparatively  young  man, 
must  be  one  of  our  oldest  settlers. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  came  to 
this  county  before  1820,  while  he  was 
a sucking  babe.  This  would  make 
him  a very  old  settler,  if  not  a very 
old  man.  John  . is  a brick.  Clever, 
genial  and  hospitable,  A visitor  at 
his  house  always  feels  welcome.*  We 
heard  an  anecdote  of  him  not  long 
since,  which  might  be  given  as  an- 
other instance  of  the.  saying,  that 
^^the  ruling  passion  is  strong  in 
death.”  John  was  very  sick,  and  he 
thought  his  time  had  come.  But  be- 
fore stepping  into  the  dark  and  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  river  of  death,  he 
concluded  it  was  best  to  niake  provis- 
ions for  the  future  comfort  of  the 
partner  of  his  life.  She  had  helped 
him  make  their  property,  and  he  de- 
sired that  she  should  be  bountifully 
provided  for.  He  sent  for  a Notary 
to  write  his  will,  and  in  it  he  made 
unusually  liberal  provisions  for  his 
expectant  widow.  After  the  will  had 
been  carefully  prepared,  the  Notary 
said,  “ John,  had  you  not  better  put 
a provision  in  your  will  that  your 
wife  shall  hold  this  property  during 
the  .time  she  remains  your  widow  ?” 
John  meditated  for  a moment  only,, 
and  said,  ‘‘yes,  you  may  put  that  in, 
and  put  it  in,  also,  that  if  she  gets 
married,  she  shall  have  that  property 
and  five  hundred  dollars  more,  be- 
cause it  will  take  that  much  to  get 
up  a good  wedding.” 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
using  a slang  word  here,  and  saying 
^‘bully”  for  John.  It  turned  out  that 
John  was  not  required,  at  that  time,: 
to  cross  the  dark  and  turbid  waters. 
Years  have  passed  away  since,  and 
John’s  better-half  has  gone  before 
him,  leaving  him  a hale,  stout  man. 
If,  in  the  events  of  providence,  John’s 
heart  should  be  agajn  turned  toward 
connubial  bliss,  his  spouse  may  rest 
assured  that  John  is  all  right  on  the 
property  question. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ABLY  in  the  history  of  Greene 
county,  there  settled  in  and 
around  Bloomfield,  others  whose 
names  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
Isaac  Workman  and  his  sons,  John, 
Noah,  Richard  and  Jeremiah ; J oseph 
Burcham  and  sons,  David,  Andrew,- 
John  and  Solomon  ; Roland  Bennett 
and  his  son,  John  K.  Bennett ; Josiah 
Shields  and  his  family  ; Jacob  Turlej^ 
Andrew  Allen,  Henry  Kelsey,  Geo. 
Milam,  John  Milam,  Anthony  Milam, 
Jesse  Franklin,  John  P.  Gallion,  Wm. 
Bannister,  Asa  Osbon  (father  of  Geo. 
W.  Osbon),  John  S,  Moor,  Major 
George  Sarver  (a  soldier  of  the  war 
of  1812),  Jonathan  McCollough  (a 
soldier  of  1812),  E^elly  Heaton  and 
his  sons,  William  and  David;  James 
Roach  and  his  sons,  Joshua  Roach, 
James  M.  Roach,  John  Roach  and 
Henry  Roach ; Ayres  Goad  and  his 
sons,  Littleton  Goad,  Henry  Goad 
and  Payton  Goad,  and  many  others 
whose  names  we  have  not  received. 

Several  of  James  Roach’s  sons 
were  probably  grown  when  they  came 
to  the  county.  The  old  gentleman, 
“ Uncle  Jimmy  ” as  he  was  generally 
called,  was  a very  singular  man.  We 
don’t  suppose  he  ever  had  a personal 
enemy.  In  early  times,  when  he  was 
quite  old,  he  often  went  to  Bloom- 
field and  remained  several  days  on  a 
spree.  He  always  had  money,  and 
there  were  very  few  boys  if  any  in 
town  then  to  whom  he  did  not  give 
money,  and  treat  to  'ginger-bread. 
.In  that  day  ginger-bread  was  regard- 
ed as  the  highest  gift  that  could  be 
given  to  a boy.  He  was  as  honest  as 
“old  honesty”  himself,  and  not  a 
business  man  in  town  but  was  willing 
to  leave  him  alone  in  his  house 
through  the  day  or  all  night,  whether 
intoxicated  or  sober.  When  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  he  was  always 
quiet,  and.  talked  a great  deal  to  him- 
self. He  used  to  repeat,  time  after 
time,  these  words,  “who  wants  to 
make  a fuss  about  notliing?  ^ Peace 
belongs  to  every  body,”  Whether 
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Intoxicated  or  sober,  he  al^vays  had 
J)lenty  of  friends.  The  town  hoys^ 
who  usually  play  tricks  ofi  persons 
w^ho  Tvere  drinking,  never  molested 
him,  nor  would  they  allow  any  one 
else  to  molest  or  play  tricks  on  him. 
Men  and  boys  were  alwaj-s  ready  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  when  necessa- 
ry, take  care  of  him, 

James  Harrah,  who  has  resided  for 
many  years  right  at  old  Burlington, 
is  a very  old  settler  in  the  county, 
his  father  having  settled  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  while  “Jim,”  as  we 
usually  call  him,  was  a boy.  He  can 
remember  nearly  all  about  early 
times.  He  has  filled  several  offices 
in  the  county,  among  which  are 
Treasurer  of  county  and  real  estate 
appraiser. 

Stephen  H.  Lockwood  was  a very 
old  settler.  One  who  knew'  him  dur- 
ing the  many  years  in  which  he  was 
an  exemplary  Christian  and  quiet 
gentleman,  w'ould  hardly  believe  he 
had  ever  “sowed  wild  oats.”  But  in 
early  years,  it  is  said  be  was  a little 
wild.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
young,  some  men  attempted  to  get  a 
a friend  of  his  into  a fight.  Mr. 
Lockwood,  thinking  the  fellow  was 
not  doing  the  fair  thing,  “shed  his 
coat/*  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and 
told  them  that  if  there  w'as  any  fight- 
ing to  be  done,  he  was  their  man — 
that  he  was  the  “man  that  had  swal- 
lowed the  whale.”  After  that  he 
was  generally  called  “Jonah/’  which 
name  followed  him  during  his  life. — 
Mr.  Lockwood  departed  this  life  in 
April,  1874,  and  his  death  was  much 
deplored  by  numerous  friends. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1828,  there 
had  not  been  built  any  frame  or  brick 
houses  in  Bloomfield.  Some  few  of 
the  log  houses  had  brick  chimneys. — 
Wolves,  panthers,  deer  and  other 
wild  animals,  were  found  in  great 
abundance. 

Among  the  first  brick  chimneys 
ever  built,  w’as  one  built  by  Joseph 
A.  Wriffht — but  we  do  not  know  in 
what  year  it  was  built.  It  was  built 
for  Thomas  Warnick,  on  the  lot  and 
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about  the  place  where  William  Ser- 
pent’s house  now  stands.  Joseph  A^ 
Wright  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  Governors  of  Indiana. 
We  do  not  know"  how  it  was  before 
his  day,  but  since  that  time  no  Gov- 
ernor has  ever  .extended  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  house  so  generally  to 
all  classes  of  citizens  as  he  did.  In 
his  political  campaigns,  he  always 
took  a pride  in  referring  to  his  early 
life  as  a bricklayer.  In  ail  his  speeches 
that -he  made  at  Bloomfield  he  called 
special  attention  to  his  chimney. 

In  thinking  of  Governor  Wright, 
our  recollection  is  called  to  a con  vet- 
versation  between  him  and  Adam 
Stropes.  Mr.  Stropes  was  one  of  our 
earliest  settlers,  and  for  many  years 
took  an  active  part  in  the  business  ot 
the  county.  He  was  a man  of  great 
courage,  and  Was  always  ready  for 
any  daring  undertaking,  whether  it 
consisted  in  arresting  some  despera-* 
do,  or  going  down  in  a well  to  rescue 
some  unfortunate  person  who  had 
either  fallen  in,  or  had  been  over-» 
come  with  poisonous  gassess  after  go- 
ing in.  He  bad  been  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  “Horse  Shoe.’^ 
He  was  also  a Lieutenant  in  the  Mex- 
ican war.  For  many  years  he  fol- 
lowed teaming,  and  hauled  many 
loads  to  and  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. He  had  been  acquainted 
with  Governor"  Wright  while  the 
Governor  was  working  at  his  trade  in 
Bloomington.  At  the  time  they  met 
Mr.  Stropes  was  keeping  a hotel  m 
Bloomfield,  and  the  Governor  was 
canvassing  the  State  as  a candidate 
for  Governor,  for  his  second  term. 
While  Mr.  Stropes  was  hitching  up 
the  Governor’s  horse,  they  very  na- 
turally were*  talking  of  the  olden 
times.  The  Governor  said,  “Well, 
Adam,  you  didn’t  think,  when  you 
used  to  see  me  laying  brick  at  Bloom- 
ington, that  1 would  ever  be  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  did  you?”  “Ko, 
Jo,”  .answered  Mr.  Stropes,  in  his 
quaint,  eccentric  style;  “we  can’t 
always  tell  from  the  looks  of  a toad 
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how  far  he  will  jump.”  In  speaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  Governor  Wright, 
we  do  not  wish  it  to  beunderstood  that 
we  think  a Governor  should  extend 
hospitalities  to  the  people  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  did.  It  would  not  be 
right ; because  if  he  did,  in  these  days, 
since  our  State  has  become  so  large 
in  population,  he  would  soon  be  in 
the  condition  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  in,  after  he  retired  to  Monticel- 
lo,  from  being  President.  He  would 
soon  be  “literally  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home.” 

In  the  early  days,  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  v/ere  in  one 
respect  like  early  school  teachers. — 
Early  school  teachers  would  board 
around  with  their  patrons.  The 
Board  would  meet  just  wherever  they 
could,  at  the  county  seat,  there  being 
no  place  provided  for  that  purpose. — 
In  1828,  their  first  meeting  w'as  at 


ranges  three  and  four.  This  year, 
from  some  cause,  the  Commissioners 
extended  the  time  for  the  Treasurer 
to  make'his  report. 

The  Treasurer’s  fees  for  this  year 
amounted  to  §16  36.  • 

In  the  year  1829,  James  Warnick 
was  elected  Commissioner,  in  the 
place  of  John  Crook.  The  other  Com- 
missioners were  continued.  John 
Crook  was  appointed  Assessor.  The 
other  officers  w'ere  continued  in  office. 
The  fee  for  assessing  the  county  was 
§45,  which  was  regarded  as  rather 
high  then.  John  Inman  and  Robert 
Inman  commenced  merchandising  at 
Bloomfield,  and  continued  for  many 
years.  William  N.  Norris  procured 
license  to  keep  grocery.  The  first 
public  well  was  dug.  Beech  Creek 
and  Jackson  townships  were  organ- 
ized, the  line  between  them  being 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 


the  residence  of  W.  D.  Lester,  and  present  Center  township.  Hance 
there  was  no  change  in  the  board,  i Stalcup,  who  had  been  surveyor  for 


since  the  year  before. 

The  officers  for  the  last  year  were 
continued  in  office,  and  Ephraim 
Owen  was  appointed  county  Agent. 
During  this  year,  Willis  D.  Lester 
Avas  authorize*!  to  keep  store,  and 
Samuel  Brooks  authorized  to  keep 
tavern.  Isaac  Anderson  had  a ferry 
established  across  White  river,  w^est 
of  Bloomfield.  Thomas  Stalcup  and 
James  Parsley  had  a ferry  established 
across  Eel  river,  just  above  its  mouth, 
but  that  ferry  was  not  continued 
many  years.  John  Kelly  had  a ferry 
established.  Eel  River,  Smith  and 
Dixson  townships  were  established. — 
Eel  River  township  was  established 
as  it  has  sin.ee  continued.  Smith  em- 
braced the  present  Jefferson,  Smith 
and  Wright,  and  the  place  of  holding 
elections  was  at  Frederick  Dayhoffs. 
Elias  Dayhoff  was  the  first  inspector 
of  elections.  Dixson  township  em- 
braced the  present  Fairplay,  Grant 
and  Stockton,  and  the  place  of  hold- 


many  years,  was  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  procure  the  field 
notes  for  the  original  survey  of  the 
county.  He  procured  them,  and  ad- 
vanced twenty-four  dollars  to  pay  for 
them,  and  some  years  afterwards  re- 
ceived a county  order  for  the  same. 

During  this  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore, several  new  comers  settled  at 
and  near  Bloomfield,  among  whom 
were  Andrew  Downing,  Alexander 
Downing,  Thomas  Patterson,  James 
Boyd,  George  Boyd,  Arthur  Hicks, 
a preacher,  and  his  son,  William  C. 
Hicks,  who  now  lives  in  the  county, 
and  is  also  a preacher.  William  C. 
Hicks,  in  times  of  meetings,  has  al- 
ways kept  an  extensive  hotel,  at 
which  every  body  is  welcome,  “with- 
out money  and  without  price.” 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  influx  of 
emigration  to  the  Bloomfield  settle- 
ment, (in  those  days  they  called  what 
we  now  call  a neighborhood  a settle- 
ment,) the  people  were  looking  hopc- 
ing  elections  was  at  Fairplay.  Mar- 1 fully  to  their  county  seat,  at  some 
tin  Wines  was  the  first  inspeetdr  of  | early  day,  being  a great  commercial 
elections.  Richland  Avas  extended  on  | emporium.  It  was  then  bclteved  that 
the  east,  to  the  range  line,  dividing  AVhite  river  would  be  a great  com- 
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mercial  thoroughfare.  Railroads  had 
not  then  been  thought  of  in  Indiana. 
With  a view  to  these  bright  anticipa- 
tions, Peter  C.  A^anSlj^ke  had  dona- 
ted an  additional  five  acres,  lying  on 
the  bank  of  W hite  river,  about  one 
mile  south-west  of  Bloomfield.  Dur- 
ing thisyear,Ruel  Learned, Cornelius 
Bogard  and  Isaac  Anderson,  were 
appointed  to  view  this  donation,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a good 
landing.  This  donation  was  called 
Van  Bayou,  and  the  name  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Bluff  Port,  and  the 
place  was  afterwards  laid  out  in  lots 
and  sold  at  auction,  but  the  purchas- 
ers neither  paid  their  bids  nor  re- 
ceived deeds  for  the  lots.  The  land 
was  many  years  afterwards  sold  to 
the  adjacent  owner. 

In  May,  of  this  year,  the  Treasurer 
made  his  report,  covering  two  years 
and  two  months.  The  tax  collected 
amounted  each  year  to  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  there  was  some  revenue 
collected  from  sales  of  lots  and  from 
fines,  which  run  it  up  to  a little  over 
$500  per  year.  During  this  period, 
there  w'as  collected,  from  all  sources, 
in  cash,  only  $f)l  01,  which  was  all 
paid  out,  except  $2  76. 

At  the  June  terra  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Samuel  R.  Cavins,  who  lived 
in  Jackson  township,  formerly  a part 
of  Burlingame  township,  appeared  as 
associate  Judge,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retiring  of  Judge  Smith. 
At  this  term,  John  Inman,  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  in 
1827,  declared  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a citizen.  Affey  Herrington 
divorced  her  husband,  Ezekiel  Her- 
rington, this  being  the  first  divorce 
granted  in  the  county  in  favor  of  the 
wife.  Those  who  have  read  the  for- 
mer chapters  of  this  book,  will  prob- 
ably remember  that  this  same  Her- 
rington was  the  first  man  in  the  coun- 
ty to  divorce  his  wife,  and  now  in 
turn,  he  is  the  first  to  be  divorced. — 
These  divorces  were  four  years  apart. 
If  we  are  not* mistaken,  this  man  was 
in  the.  divorce  business  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  figured  in  several, 
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many  years  after  this.  This  year, 
the -first  man  sent  from  our  county  to 
States’  prison  for  larceny,  was  sent 
five  years,  for  stealing  a horse. 

The  first  Probate  Judge  ever  elec- 
ted in  the  county,  was  W.  D.  Lester. 
He  was  among  the  very  first  settlers 
in  the  county,  having  come  here  be- 
fore he  was  grown.  He  t?as  elected 
first  in  1829,  and  held  the  office  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
there  was  such  an  office,  having  held 
it  about  twenty  years.  He  is  yet  liv- 
ing, and  is  the  oldest  man  right  at 
Bloomfield.  He  is  universally  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  his  neighbors 
and  acquaintances. 

In  1830  the  Commissioners  were 
same  as  year  before.  Cornelius  Bo- 
gard was  Sheriff,  having  been  elected 
the  year  before.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  county  business  for  many 
years.  He  was  a man  universally 
esteemed.  He  has  been  dead  several 
years.  His  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
William,  are  living  in  the  county. — 
Thomas  Bogard,  his  oldest  son,  must 
be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  has 
probably  resided  in  the  county  all  his 
life.  He  is  w^ell  known  all  over  the 
county.  Just  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood where  they  first  settled,  are 
several  other  old  settlers.  Isaac 
Benham,  son  of  Joel  Benham,  was 
probably  born  in  that  neighborhood 
fifty  years  ago.  Uncle  David  Led- 
gerwood,  down  there,  is  a very  old 
settler,  and  although  he  has  several 
children  that  are  getting  along  in 
years.  Uncle  David  is  not  old  in 
heart  or  feeling,  it  we  can  judge  from 
his  jolly  good  nature  that  is  always 
cropping  out  wffien  he  is  about.  Per- 
haps his  being  a widower,  may  make 
him  appear  younger — it  will  some- 
times. 

Having  digressed  a little,  we*,  will 
return  to  our . history.  George  Ba- 
ber, the  old  Sheriff,  was  appointed 
Assessor  for  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  collector  for  the  county.  John  L. 
Buskirk  was  appointed  Assessor  for 
the  Avest  side  oi  the  river.  During 
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the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Samuel 
Simons  appeared  as  Commissioner, 
and  took  the  place  of  Stephen  Stone. 
Mr.  Simons  served  many  years  as 
Commissioner.  He  was  a Very  early 
settler,  and  one  of  the  best  citizens. 
He  is  yet  living,  but  not  in  the  coun- 
ty. He  is  the  father  of  Captain  John 
S.  Siraons^who  was  killed  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  and  of  Price  Simons,  who  now 
lives  in  the  county.  The  other  offi- 
cers were  same  as  the  year  before. — 
Washington  and  Stockton  townships 
were  organized. 

The  receipts  from  taxes,  fines,  li- 
censes, etc.,  amounted  to  ^044  464, 
of  which  only  $60  was  in  cash.  ‘ The 
amount  paid  out  was  $591  65,  but 
much  of  this  was  on  old  orders.  The 
county  expense  for  this  year,  for  the 
first  ten  months,  was  $260  62^. 

During  this  year,  John  Law,  for- 
merly Prosecutor,  appeared  as  Presi- 
dent Judge,  and  E.  M.  Huntington 
as  Prosecuting  Attorney.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington afterward  became  Judge  of 
our  Circuit  Court,  and  while  yet  a 
young  man,  was  appointed  District 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Court,  which 
office  he  held  during  life. 

A famous  slander  suit  was  tried 
this  year,  in  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
covered one  cent  damages. 

About  this  time  a. circumstance  oc- 
curred which  created  gi’eat  excite- 
ment in  the  settlement.  Peter  C. 
VanSlyke,  who  was  very  wealthy, 
kept  a large  amount  of  money  on 
hand,  in  gold  and  silver.  One  day, 
after  returning  home,  having  been 
absent  several  hours,  he  found  his 
chest  broken  open,  and  .all  his  money 
gone.  His  money  was  kept  in  s.acks, 
in  the  chest.  Of  course  such  a great 
robbery  as  this  spread  consternation 
all  over  the  settlement.  The  people 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed 
robbery  in  great  numbers,  and  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  pursue  the 
robber.  Immediate  search  was  made 
to  see  if  any  clue  could  be  found  to 
put  th'em  on  the  right  track.  The 
money  was  soon  found,  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  house,  all  safe  and 


covered  up  with  chunks.  It  was  evi- 
dently a practical  joke  perpetrated 
on  the  old  gentleman. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

JN  the  year  1B31,  all  the  officers 
of  the  year  before  were  contin- 
ued in  office  except  for  Assessor. 
James  M.  Buckner  was  Assessor  for 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  John 
S.  Owen  for  the  east  side. 

Fairplay  township  was  established. 
The  ferry  across  White  river  at  Point 
Commerce  'was  established.  A jury 
room  was  built  to  the  court  house. 
Norman  W.  Pierce  took  the  place  of 
Judge  Levi  Fellows  as  Associate 
Judge.  Robert  Inman  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  having  emigrated  in 
1826. 

At  the  April  terra  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  General  Tighlman  A.  Howard 
was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  our 
court.  General  Howard  was  one  of 
the  best  men  in  Indiana,  and  was, 
certainly,  for  many  years,  the  roost 
popular  man  in  his  party  in  the  State. 
In  1840,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
his  party,  he  left  Congress  and  be- 
came the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor.  It  was  thought  that  his 
personal  popularity  throughout  the 
; State  would  enable  him  to  beat  Gov- 
ernor Bigger.  But  the  tide  of  en- 
thusiasm for  General  Harrison  against 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  irresistible, 
and  Harrison’s  popularity  defeated 
General  Howard.  In  1842,  he  was 
the  choice  of  his  party  for  United 
States  Senator,  while  0.  H.  Smith 
was  the  choice  of  the  Whigs.  Neither 
got  it,  and  E.  A.  Hanagan  finally 
carried  off  the  prize.  General  How- 
ard was  afterwards  sent  to  Texas  by 
the  Government,  and  while  there  he 
died.  Ilis  widow  was  in  our  county 
in  the  year  of  1874,  visiting  Captain 
John  D.  Alexander’s  family,  who  are 
relatives. 

At  the  October  term,  G.  W.  John- 
son succeeded  Judge  Law  as  presi- 
dent Judge. 
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The  whole  amount  collected  this 
,Vear  for  the  county,  from  all  sources 
in  county  orders,  was  $609  51 ; in 
cash,  $33  44:  total  revenue,  $642  87. 

In  1832,  the  old  Commissioners 
were  continued  in  office  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year.  John  Crook 
v/as  elected  Sheriff  and  appointed 
collector.  Moses  Ritter  was  County 
Treasurer,  John  Lemons  Assessor 
for  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
Peter  Hill  for  the  east  side.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Joel  Sex- 
ton appeared  as  Commissioner  in 
lace  of  James  Warnick,  whose  term 
ad  expired.  John  Shirly,  quite  a 
noted  man  in  his  day,  commenced 
merchandising  on  Indian  creek. — 
John  S.  Moore  commenced  keeping 
tavern.*  Andrew  Downing  author- 
ized to  sell  merchandise.  He  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  industry  and  ener- 
gy. He  started  the  furnace  near 
Bloomfield,  and  for  many  years  had 
a large  amount  of  business  going  on, 
and  giving  employment  to  many 
hands.  He  finally  broke  up,  went  to 
Texas,  and  after  the  war  closed  was 
United  States  Collector,  and  served 
a term  in  the  Legislature.  He  w'as 
finally  seized  with  consumption,  the 
result,  probably,  of  his  years  of  expo- 
sure at  the  furnace,  and  has  since 
‘^gone  to  that  undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re- 
turns.” 

The  first  bridge  ever  built  in  the 
county,  except  by  road  hands,  was 
built  this  year  across  Richland  creek, 
by  Levi  Fellows,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Peter  R.  Lester,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  road  commissioner,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

Amorj  Kinney  was  president  Judge 
this  year,  and  in  October  John  Rob- 
inson succeeded  Judge  Pierce  as  As- 
sociate Judge. 

Those  who  take  special  interest  in 
the  early  settlers  around  Bloomfield, 
would  probably  like  to  know  what 
became  of  the  somewdiat  noted  Mr. 
Shintiiffcr.  He  finally  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  ^‘ups  and  downs”  of 
Greene  county  life,  and  especially 


with'  courts,  and  silently  he  glided 
away  down  the  waters  of  White  riv- 
er, and  still  dov/nward  until  he  reach- 
ed the  father  of  waters,  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  its  banks  he  erected  his 
cabin  ; but,  in  a few  years,  he  came 
to  an  untimely  death  by  being  killed 
in  some  difficulty  wdth  a neighbor. 
After  thio  year  his  name  ceased  to 
adorn  the  dockets  of  our  courts,  the 
last  time  it  appeared  there  being  a 
nolle  prosequi. 

This  year  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
Inman  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States, 
having  emigrated  in  February,  1832. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year^Con- 
gress  passed  a law,  giving  pensions  to 
ail  soldiers  who  served  in  the  army, 
navy  or  militia  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Prior  to  this  only  a 
part  drew  pensions.  It  appears  that 
the  applicant  was  required  to  have  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  as  one  of  his 
witnesses,  if  such  could  be  done,  and 
if  they  could  not  procure  the  testi- 
mony of  a clergyman,  they  must'show 
that  fact  and  the  reason  why.  Du- 
ring this  year  applications  for  pen- 
sions were  made  by  John  Storm,  Pe- 
ter Ingersoll,  Adam  Rain  bolt  and 
Joshua  Burnett.  None  of  these  men 
were  then  under  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  tax  collected  this  year  was 
$384  41.  There  was  some  money 
collected  from  other  sources. 

It  is  somew'hat  astonishing  how 
low  the  officers’  fees  w^ere  during  all 
these  early  years.  The  Treasurer’s 
fees  for  this  year  were  $24  93. 

Assessor’s  fees,  on  the  west  side, of 
the  river,  $28  00. 

Assessor’s  fees,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  $25  00. 

In  1833,  John  Robinson  w^as  ap- 
pointed Assessor  for  the  west  side 
and  Joseph  Storm  for  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  The  other  officers  w'ere 
the  same  as  the  year  before.  Peter 
Hill  was  appointed  seminary  trustee. 

This  year  Thomas  Patterson  was 
appointed  Constable  for  Richland 
township,  and  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously in  office  as  justice  or  some- 
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thing  else,  up  to  within  a few  years 
of  the  present  time.  The  second 
bridge  in  the  county  was  built,  being 
across  Done’s  creek,  A State  tax 
■was  levied  on  poll  and  land.  The  occu- 
pants of  our  temple  of  justice  ” be- 
ing desirous  of  more  light,  caused  a 
■\vindow  jto  be  put  in  front  of  the  edi- 
fice. 

Tlie  lots  now  known  as  seminary- 
lots  in  Bloomfield  were  donated  by 
the  county  for  seminary  purposes. 
James  Warnick,  C,  P.  Van  Sly  ke, 
Samuel  Simons,  John  A.  Pegg  and 
Elias  Crance  were  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees.  During  this  year  Paris  C. 
Dunning  and  R.  G.  Dewey  were  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law,  and  R.  M. 
Carnam  was  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
Paris  C.  Dunning  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  citizens.  He  W'as  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  several  years  ago, 
and  is  a lawyer  of  first-class  ability. 

The  expenses  of  the  county  during 
this  year  were  larger  than  usual,  ow- 
ing to  the  improvements  being  made 
and  some  appropriations  for  bridges. 

County  orders  issued  aside  from 


courts .';..$S03 

Circuit  Court  expenses IGG  00 

Probate  Court  expenses 9 00 

Orders  for  wolf  scalps 23  00 


Total  expenses... $1001  50-V 

Receipts  for  the  year $970  47^ 


The  Treasurer’s  fees  for  this  year 
amounted  to  S44  14. 

The  names  of  many  early  settlers 
in  and  around  Bloomfield  have  been 
omitted  for  lack  of  information.  Cal- 
vin Moore,  a blacksmith,  was,  in  his 
day,  not  entirely  unknown  to  fame. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  an  unusually 
devotional  turn  of  mind — so  nruch  so, 
that  he  became  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Priest  Moore  than  b}^  his, 
real  name.  Then  there  was  John 
Glenn,  one  of  the  very  earliest  set- 
tlers. He  was  a large,  stout  man, 
and  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
part  of  the  county-seat.  At  Burling- 
ton ho  was  always  on  hand  re'ady  to 
do  a chore  or  take  a drink.  He  fol- 
lowed the  county-seat  to  Bloomfield, 


and  for  some  time  before  his  death  he 
became  a sort  of  town  lotifer,  but  was 
always  ready  to  do  little  jobs  of  work 
for  money  or  something  to  drink. 
With  all  his  faults  it  is  said  that  he 
had  a warm,  generous  heart.  IVhen 
he  died,  some  of  the  citizens,  remem- 
bering his  virtues  and- forgetting  his 
errors,  gave  him  respectable  burial, 
and  erected  a stone  to  his  memory. 
This  stone,  or  rather,  the  inscription 
on  it,  has  caused  more  inquiry  than 
any  other  in  the  cemetery.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  inscription,  there 
are  two  sentences.  One  is,  “ A 
friend  upon  wdiom  fortune  fro-wned.” 
The  other  is,  '^Neino  est  aries  viventis.’’ 
The  last  one  was  intended  to  be, 
*‘^Nemo  est  haeres  viveniis^’^  which 
means,  “ No  one  is  heir  to  a living 
person.”  That  is,  before  a person 
can  be  an  heir,  his  ancestor  or  person 
from  whom  he  inherits  must  be  dead. 
It  is  said  that  this  epitaph  was  put 
on  because  his  futher  was  in  good  cir- 
cumstances and  would  not  contribute 
any  of  it  to  his  son — his  son  having 
no  legal  right  to  it  while  his  father 
lived.  Wo  once  heard  of  a lawyer 
making  an  application  of  this  legal 
maxim,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  relate.  It  grew  out 
of  a clash  of  wit  between  a parson 
and  attorDe3^ 

“ r do  believe,”  the  parson  cries, 

“ That  lawyers  all  delight  in  lies. 

I rank  them  all  upon  a level, 

As  heirs  and  children  of  the  devil.” 
Quoth  'torney,  popping  uphisliead, 
“ The  devil,  tlion,  is  surely  dead, 

For  tlie  doctrine  found  in  Kent,  is 
^ Ut  nemo  est  haeres  viventis.’  ” 

Wc  rather  think  the  lawyer  got 
the  best  of  that  argument. 

In  our  history,  so  far,  wo  have  neg- 
, iected  the  clergy.  Among  the  earli- 
est preachers  in  the  locality  of  Bloom- 
field were  Mr.  Hawley,  lliram  Ahitf 
Hunter,  and  Eli  P.  Farmer.  The 
, two  last  are  yet  living,  and  are  men 
of  distinguished  ability. 

• About  this  time,  .lolin  Lemons, 

• who  had  been  a leading  man  in  the 
, county  fron>  the  first  organization, 
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and  been  in  office  much  of  tbe  time, 
joined  the  Mormons,  and  Trent  fur- 
ther west  to  ‘■^grow  up  with  the  coim-. 
try/^  Several  other  citizens-  went  at 
the  same  time.  One  man  and  his 
wife  parted  over  the  question,  the 
man  goingwith  tbe  Mormons  and  his 
wife  remainiBg-at  bome^  She  lived 
to  a ripe  old  age^  »nd,-ws  bel  jeve,  mar- 
ried twice  afterwards.  We  remen?-- 
her  two  or  three  ol  her  names,  but 
not  remembering  the  one  she  bore  at 
the  date  of  owr  bktory,  we  will  not 


give  any. 

The  year  closed  the  term  ol 
Moses  Ritter  as  Treasurer.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Samuel  D. 
Chipman,  a brother  of  John  N.  Chip- 
man^  who  is  one  of  our  oldest  settlers. 
John  B.  Ferrell  was  Assessor  for  the 
Tvest  side  oi  the  river  and  Samuel  R. 
Cavins  for  the  east  side.  Oeorge  R. 
H.  Moore  was  Sheriffi,  Andrew  Down- 
ing and  William  N.  Norris  were  ap^ 
pointed  Collectors,  aifti  Judge  Lester 
Town  Agent.  Carpus  Shaw,  Com- 
missioner of  school  lands  for  the 
whole  county.  Before  this  period^ 
several  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed each  year.  Benjamin  Brooks, 
husband  of  Aunt  Eliza  Brooks,  was 
authorized  to  vend  merchandise.  He 
has  been  dead  over  thirty  years.— 
Lark  B.  Jones  was  tbe  first  student 
authorized  by  commissioners  to  at- 
tend the  State  University,  and  that 
■Was  this  year. 

It  appears  that  the  attention  of  our 
Commissioners  "was  called  to  a defect 
in  our  Temple  of  Justsce,^’  in  some 
degree  affecting  the  comfort  of  those 
who  had  business  there;  and  they  or- 
dered that  the  underpinning  of  the 
court  bouse  be  repaired  so  as  to  keep 
the  hogs  from  disturbing  the  court. 
Judge  William  S.  Cole  succeeded 
Judge  Robinson  this  year  as  Associ- 
ate Judge.  He  lived  in  tbe  county 
after  this  until  he  was  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  was  a soldier  of 
the  •war  of  1812,  from  Kentucky.  In 
his  native  State,  before  emigrating  to 
Indiana,  he  was  a leading,  influential 
man  in  his  county,  and  served  a term- 


as  (Sheriff.  He  was  a Baptist  preach- 
er for  many  years,  but  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  before  bis  death,  be 
was  too  feeble  to  preach  a regular 
sermon. 

David  McDonald  appeared  a? 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  tbe  Circuit- 
Court.  He  was  afterwards  Judge  of 
tbe  same  court,  and  finally  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  stood  at  tbe  ver^^  top  of 
tbe  ladder  as  an  attorney  and  judge. 
He  is  the  author  of  McDonald’s  Trea^ 
tise. 

At  the  September  term,  Thomas 
Bradford  again  appeared  as  Associ- 
ate J udge,  taking  the  place  of  Sam- 
uel R.  €avsns,^wbo  bael  resigned.  At 
this  tern>,  John  Cowgill  appeared  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  He  after- 
wards became  a judge,  but  not  in  our 
circuit. 

It  appears  that  at  this  period  a sys- 
tem of  inspeetion  •was  affopted,  and 
inspectors  were  appointed  for  whisky, 
school  teachers,  etc.  Andrew  Down- 
ing •was  appointed  inspector  of  beef, 
pork,  lard  and  butter,  John  Inman, 
E.  P.  Cushman  and  S.  R.  Cavins, 
•\verc  appointed  inspectors  of  teachers. 
Samuel  Owen  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  -whisky  and  other  liquors.  If 
we  had  such  an’  office  as  mspector'  of 
whisky  now,  we  believe  there  are 
several  persons  in  our  towns  -wlio 
would  accept  the  office  -without  a 
money  salary. 

W e are  not  able  to  give  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  this  year,  but  sup- 
pose -gb^  -were  less  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Tlie  Assessors’  fees  for  the 
whole  county  amounted  to  ^44  00. 
Tbe  Treasurer’s  fees  amounted  to 
S20  58 — something  less  than  they 
no-w  are. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

JN  1835  quite  a number  of  new 
settlers  had  c€»me  into  the  coun- 
ty, and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bloomfield,  among  -wbom  were  Fred!- 
erick  Bough,  Dr.  Jesse  Barnes,  Wil- 
liam Rude,  Robert  Knox  and  Edward 
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West.  By  the  way,  it  is  now  in  order 
for  some  old  settler  to  stand  up  and 
inform  us  how  Edward  West  became 
better  known  as  Joe  West,  than  by 
his  real  name. 

Soon  after  this  came  iSIarcus  II. 
Shryer,  and  a few  years  before  Dr. 
David  M.  Dobson  located  at  Bloom- 
field. Mr.  Dobson  did  not  rensain  at 
that  place  many  years.  He  w'as  a 
man  of  extra  ability.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1811. 

In  1847,  when  George  G.  Dunn 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congre?s, 
the  Democrats  had  great  trouble  in 
satisfying  themselves  with  a candi- 
date to  run  against  him.  Dr.  Foster 
was  first, nominated,  and  afterwards 
taken  off  the  track.  He  was  a man 
of  superior  ability,  and  quite  a large 
man.  In  canvassing  with  Mr.  Dunn, 
their  personal  enmity  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme,  that  it  resulted  in  a 
fight,  in  which  Dr,  Foster  was  con- 
siderably marked  about  the  face.  A 
very  short  time  after  this,  another 
Democratic  convention  was  held,  at 
which  Dr.  Foster  bore  upon  his  face 
the  marks  of  the  encounter.  The 
general  drift  of  the  convention  was 
in  favor  of  Dobson,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  race.  In  a speech, 
that  day,  speaking  of  George  G. 
Dunn,  he  said,  “the  iron-hoofed, 
steel-toed  war-horse,  has  run  over 
bigger  doctors  than  I am,”  casting  a 
glance  at  Doctor  Foster,  and  passing 
his  finger  over  that  part  of  his  head 
where  the  Doctor’s  head  showed  the 
marks.  He  finally  consented  to  make 
the  race,  and  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 

After  eight  years’  trial  of  doing 
county  business  with  three  Commis- 
sioners, the  Legislature  returned  to 
the  system  of  the  Board  of  Justices, 
but, called  them  Commissioners.  The 
Board  embraced  all  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  the  county.  This  sys- 
tem was  both  inefficient  and  expen- 
sive. The  first  Board  was  composed 
of  Samuel  Hartley,  Moses  Ritter, 
Jacob  Dobbins,  John  Bullock,  An- 
drew Woodruff, Ephraim  Owen,  Amos 
Owen,  George  R.  Taylor,  Frederick 


Hendricks,  Isaac  Anderson,  RaleigE 
Hopper  and  John  F.  O’M  call.  The 
Sheriff  was  continued  in  office.  E. 
P.  Cushuiau  was  Treasurer,  and  Car- 
pus Shaw  Commissioner  of  school 
lands,  for  the  whole  county.  The 
Sheriff,  G.  R.  H.  Moore,  was  appoint- 
ed collector,  and  Frederick  Dayhoff 
was  appointed  Assessor,  for  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  Meredith  Gain- 
ey for  the  east  side.  There  appeared, 
during  the  year,  as  additional  Com- 
missioners, William  F.  Williams, 
James  M.  Gaston,  John  Young  and 
John  Cochran. 

Johnson  & Wriglit  were  authorized 
to  vend  merchandise.  The  revenue 
collected  this  year,  amounted  to 
8846  05 J,  which  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  expenditures.  In  fact, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  our  county 
was  out  of  debt,  and  had  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Assessors’  fees  for  this  year, 
were  839  10.  The  Treasurer’s  fees 
were  819  11, 

Every  thing  was  prosperous  in  the 
county,  and  the  various  townships 
were  being  rapidly  filled  up  with  en- 
ergetic, industrious  citizens.  In  view 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Commissioners  determined  to 
build  a new  Court  House,  with  rooms 
for  county  officers,  and  they  appoint- 
ed John  Inman,  William  Freeland, 
Levi  Fellows,  Ruel  Learned  and 
HugliL.  Livingstone,  as  a committee, 
to  draft  plans,  etc.,  and  gave  them 
authority  to  borrow  81.500,  but  not 
to  pay  a higher  rate  of  interest  than 
10  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  Court  House 
would  cost  85.157.  This  committee 
was  authorised  to  superintend  the 
building,  etc.  The  contract  was  let 
to  Calvin  Hertwell,  for  85.800,  81.000 
to  be  paid  April  1st,  1836,  81.500 
November  1st,  1836,  81.000  April 
1st,  1837,  and  balance  at  completion 
of  the  building.  The  contractor,  after 
receiving  the  first  payment,  left  tlic 
country,  and  his  sureties,  Andrew 
Downing  and  Samuel  Simons,  had  to 
finish  the  building.  Mr.  Downing 
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undertook  the  completion.  The  coun- 
ty’ failed  to  make  the  payment  ac- 
cording to  C/Ontract,  and  after  Mr. 
Downing  had  exhausted  his  means 
and  his  credit,  the  work  was  about  to 
stop.  The  committee,  then,  on  their 
own  responsibility,  borrowed  of  the 
Bedford  bank,  32.000,  at  12  per  cent., 
and  the  work  was  completed.  The 
committee  had  some  extra  work  done. 
The  building  was  not  finished  until 
in  1839,  and  cost  the  county  S8.271  59. 
The  committee,  who  had  charge  of  it, 
reported  that  it  bad  cost  ?»Ir.  Down- 
ing considerably  more  than  he  had 
received  fop  it.  The  County  Com- 
missioners endorsed  the  action  of 
their  committee,  and  paid  the  bank 
debt. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  term  of  serv- 
ice of  Thomas  Warnick,  as  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  expired.  Up  to 
this  time,  ho  held  the  office  of  Clerk 
continuously  from  the  first  electioti 
to  that  office.  Next  to  Judge  Brad- 
ford, ho  was  perhaps  the  leading  man 
in  the  organization  of  the  county. — 
In  the  earliest  da}’'s  of  the  county, 
when  no  money  could  be  collected  on 
taxes,  he  advanced  money  from  his 
own  private  funds,  to  purchase  the 
necessary  books  for  keeping  records. 
His  oldest  son,  James  Warnick,  who 
now  resides  in  Bloomfield,  is  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  born  and. 
raised  in  the  county. 

Samuel  R.  Cavins  succeeded  Mr. 
Warnick,  as  Clerk.  The  first  ad  quod 
damnum  case  in  the  county,  was  on 
the  application  of  Ruel  Learned,  and 
the  jury  was  composed  of  Jbhn  T. 
Freeland,  Paris  Chipman,  John  Mi- 
lam, A.  B.  Chipman,  Jesse  Barnes, 
Barney  Perry,  Benjamin  Brooks, 
Hilton  Wagoner,  James  H.  Hicks, 
Thomas  Patterson,  Carpus  Shaw  and 
John  Yanvprst.  This  case  'was  for 
the,  purpose  of  establishing  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Peden  Mill,  and 
.assessing  damages  incident  thereto. — 
The  jury  reported  no  damages  to  any 
one,  and  that  all  the  lands  on  the 
stream,  for  two  miles  above  the  dam, 
were  public  lands. 


The  first  newspaper  started  in  the 
county,  was  in  1836,  anti  it  was  called 
the  Camfi,  and  was  edited,  at  first,  by 
William  Rude.  It  was  like  a comet, 
in  some  respects.  It  blazed  w'ith 
brilliancy  for  a short  period,  and  dis- 
appeared for  a long  period,  but  like  a 
comet,  continued  to  return  at  inter- 
vals. In  1840  it  appeared  with  more 
than  usual  brilliancy.  Judge  Ed- 
wards conducted  it  then,  and  it  blazed 
amid  the  furor  of  log  cabins  and  hard 
cider,  bearing  aloft  the  standard  of 
Tip.  and  Tyler,  but  as  the  autumn 
leaves  began,  to  fall,  the  Comet  col- 
lapsed, and  disappeared  forever. 

About  this  period,  there  were  sev- 
eral boys  in  and  near  Bloomfield,  who 
are  there  or  near  there  yet,'  among 
whom  are  Captain  William  Bough, 
Joseph  Burcham,  Colonel  James  Cul- 
bertson, William  D.  Ritter,  Henry 
Mason,  Jeremiah  Stropes,  James 
Warnick,  Henry  Roach,  Yin  cent 
Shields  and  Aden  G.  Cavins. 

Samuel  Culbertson  taught  school 
in  Bloomfield,  about  this  time. — 
Among  the  early  Representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  were  Drury  Boyd 
and  'Joseph  Storm,  hut  the  records 
of  the  county  fail  to  give  the  dates. 

It  is  said  that  Joseph  Storm  was 
unusually  popular  with  the  people. — 
He  was  a large,  muscular  man,  and 
noted  for.  his  great  physical  strength. 

It  is  said,  that  in  passing  through  a \ 
grove,  just  west  of  Bloomfield,  in  an 
early  day,  he  was  attacked^  by  two 
catamounts,  ^hey  'were  very  dan- 
gerous animals  for  an  unarmed  man 
to  encounter.  He  was  entirely  un- 
armed, and  had  to  meet  the  attack 
without  a club  or  any  other  weapon 
of  defense.  He  met  it,  and  slew  the 
two  catamounts  with  his.  ponderous 
fist.  This  great  victory  added  very 
much  to  his  renown.  As  a member 
of  the  Legislature,  he  manifested 
unusual  activity  in  dispatch  of  the 
business  of  the  Legislature.. 

In  1836  several  Commissioners 
went  out  of  office,  and  there  appeared, 
as  additional  members  of  the  Board, 

J ohn  B.  Eerrell,  Elisha  Knox,  E.  P. 
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Cushman,  Lewis  Story,  J.  W.  Coifey 
and  John  Abrams.  -The  officers  of 
last  year'eontinued  in  office,  except 
Assessors.  Thomas  Butler  was  As- 
sessor for  the  Avest  side  of  the  river, 
and  (x.  R.  H.  Moore  for  the  east  side. 
This  year,  Mr.  Moore  held  the  office 
of  Sheriff,  as  w'ell  as  collector  and  As- 
sessor. He  started  out  in  life  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  Phys- 
ically, he  was  rather  repulsive,  being 
a hunchback,  but  he  was  a man  of 
fair  education  and  good  sense.  lie 
was  Sheriff  for  four  years,  and  spent 
many  years  in  teaching.  As  an  offi- 
cer, intellectually,  he  w'as  above  the 
average,  but  towards  the  close  of  his 
term,  he  became  inefficient  as  Asses- 
sor, negligent  as  Sheriff,  and  default- 
er as  collector.  The  duties  of  Asses- 
sor, had  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
and  his  sureties  had  to  make  good  his 
collections.  All  these  misfortunes 
gre^v  directly  out  of  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  He  very  early  in  life, 
became  a debauched  and  degraded 
drunkard,  and  finally  became  a coun- 
ty charge.  It  is  a sad  thing  to  see  a 
man,  vfho  has  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do  well,  allured  away  by  his 
appetite,  down  to  degradation.  On 
an  occasion  of  a great  political  cam- 
paign, when  the  excitement  was  up 
high,  this  man  was  seen  in  the  gut- 
ter, beastly  drunk,  and  presenting  a 
wretched  appearance.  A Whig  and 
Democrat,  strangers  to*  him,  chanced 
to  see  him.  The  Democrat  pointed 
to  him  and  said:  “There  is  one  of 
your  Whigs.”  The  Whig  said  lie  was 
a Democrat,  and  finally  the  dispute 
closed  in  a bet,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  end  of  a fool’s  argument.  They 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  subject  of 
the  bet,  and  approached  him.  The 
Whig  said  to  him  that  he  had  made 
a bet  that  he  wms  a Democrat,  and 
that  they  wanted  to  know  his  politics. 
Mr.  Moore  answered  in  his  drunken, 
hiccoughing  style,  “You  bet  I was  a 
Democrat,  did  you  ? Safe  bet — win 
nine  times  out  of  ten — have  all  the 
symptoms — drunk,  ragged  and  filthy, 
but  a better  Whig,  you  never  saw.” 


^ Greene  Couni/y^ 

The  Democrat  won.  Similar  guesses 
or  bets  are  often  made  in  these  latter 
days,  in  reference  to  persons  who  de- 
grade themselves  by  drunkenness.— 
On  the  day  before  the  last  election, 
Doctor  Norvell  and  Captain  Dugger 
were  passing  through 'the  courtyard, 
and  saw  a man  who  had  taken  in 
more*  tangle-foot  than  he  could  hold, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  spilling  some  of 
it.  “There,”  says  Captain  Dugger 
to  Doctor  Norvell,  “is  one  of  your 
friends.”  The  Doctor  answered,  “I  T1 
bet  you  any  thing  you  dare,  that  he 
is  a Republican.”  By  this  time  they 
had  come  up  to  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  and  hailed  him,  “how 
are  you,  my  friend  ?” — as  candidates 
usually  do.  The  only  response  was, 
“’Rah,  for  Dugger!” 

This  year,  (183G,)  J.  M.  II.  Alli- 
son and  John  F.  Allison  first  pro- 
cured license  to  vend  merchandise. 
They  are  men  who  have  been  long 
and  favorably  known  as  two  of  our 
best  citizens.  For  many  years  * they 
were  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
county. 

Edward  West  commenced  display- 
ing his  ability  to  Hoosier,  as  an  auc- 
tioneer, by  auctioning  the  town  lots 
of  Bloomfield. 

John  Cole,  the  sailor,  located  in 
Bloomfield.  He  was  a gay  and  fes- 
tive young. buck,  but  not  so  much  of 
a buck  as  a hunter  had  taken  him  to 
be  a few  years  before.  The  hunter 
had  shot  him  for  a doer,  at  a deer- 
lick,  a few  years  before.  It  was  a 
terrible  shot,  going  into  his  breast, 
and  coming  out  near  his  shoulder 
blade.  The  Commissioners  relieved 
him  from  poll  tax  and  road  w'orking, 
on  account  of  this  wound,  and  this 
was  the  first  case  of  exemption  from 
paying  tax,  in  the  State. 

The  revenue  collected,  wasSl.305- 
30.  Cost  of  assessing,  $82.  Treas- 
urer’s fees,  838  30. 

During  the  year  1837,  the  addi- 
tional justices  of  the  peace,  who  ap- 
peared as  commissioners,  were  Sam- 
uel Ferguson,  Drury  B.  Boyd,  Daniel 
Harrah  and  Ale.xandcr  Poe.  The  of- 
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ficers  of  tlie  year  before  continued  in 
office,  except  that  John  Crooks  was 
appointed  Assessor  for  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  John  B.  Ferrell  was 
appointed  Collector.  The  surplus 
revenue  was  distributed  to  the  coun- 
ties this  year,  and  John  Jones,  Jr., 
was  appointed  agent  for  Greene  coun- 
ty, and  he  entered  into  a bond  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  this  county 
about  the  time  or  before  the  organi- 
zation, while  he  was  a boy,  and  lived 
here  continuously  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1874.  He  was  a 
man  of  uniform  good  habits  and  char- 
acter, and  a man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. He  filled,  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  the  people,  many 
offices  of  trust,  among  which  w'ere 
County  Commissioner,  Auditor  and 
Repre.se  ntative  in  the  Legislature. 

This  year,  the  s^^stem  of  justices 
acting  as  a Board  of  Commissioners 
■was  changed,  and  the  system  of 
three  County  Commissioners  was  ad- 
opted. The  first  Board  under  this 
cliange  was  composed  of  Samuel  Si- 
mons, William  0‘Neall  and  Jesse 
Rainbolt. 

The  county  drew  from  the  State 
S2,000  to  expend  on  bridges. 

The  expenses  of  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  expense  attending  building  of 
court  house,  amounted  to  $1,226  94J, 
of  which  over  one-third  -vras  'pauper 
expense  and  jury  fees.  Under  the 
law  at  that  time,  the  jury  system  was 
ruinously  expensive ; nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  county  expenses 
was  jury  fees  for  several  years.  The 
great  cause  of  this  was  from  the  reg- 
ular number  of  jurors.  At’each  term 
of  court  there  were  sixty-six  regular 
jurors — eighteen  grand  jurors  and 
forty-eight pettit  jurors.  Of  the  pet- 
tit  jury,  twenty-four  would  attend 
one  week  and  the  other  twenty-four 
the  second  week,  but  only  twelve 
would  try  a case. 

The  Treasurer’s  fees  for  this  year 
were  $46  28. 

The  Assessors’  fees  were  $83  00. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OR  the  3^ear  1737,  Elisha  M. 
Huntington,  former  Prosecu- 
ting Attorn e^^,  appeared  as 
president  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  George  E.  Waterman  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law.  During  this 
year,  one  of  our  oldest  settlers  and 
one  well  known,  procured  a divorce. 
It  was  Xancy  Hatfield.  She  never, 
married  afterwards,  but  lived  to  be 
quite  old  and  until  all  her  children 
had  died.  She  was  a good  financer, 
and  accumulated  a considerable  for- 
tune b}^  her  frugality  and  good  man- 
agement. The  first  case  of  John  Doe 
against  Richard  Roe  was  instituted 
this  year.  These  parties  continued 
to  appear  in  court  as  opposing  par- 
ties in  Greene  count3%  at  almost  eve- 
r}^  term  of  court,  from  1837  to  1853,  a 
period  of  sixteen  j^ears  ; yet,  during 
the  whole  time,  neither  John  Doe  or 
Richard  Roe  ever  had  any  conversa- 
tion or  neighborly  sociability  with 
any  of  the  people,  nor  did  either  of 
them  ever  pay  any  attorney’s  fees  or 
other  cost.  They  both  died  on  the 
same  day,  in  1853,  by  a disease  called 
“new  practice,”  and  no  one  mourned 
their  demise. 

In  1838,  Levi  Fellows  again  ap- 
peared as  Associate  Judge,  and  took 
the  place  formerly  filled  by  Judge 
Cole.  George  Gibson  and  H.  H. 
Throop  were  admitted  to  practice. — 
One  of  the  most  noted  trials  of  this 
year,  was  a case  of  E.  P.  Cushman, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  county,  against 
John  B.  Ferrel,  and'his  sureties,  on 
his  bond,  as  collector.  The  Court 
rendered  a judgment  for  $1,672  52J. 
The  county  stood  much  in  need  of 
the  mone^q  as  the, Court  House  was 
then  in  process  of  being  built.  An- 
other someAvhat  noted  case,  was  an 
action  for  slander.  A young  ladj^ 
not  yet  of  age,  had  been  badly  slan- 
dered, and  she  appealed  to  a jury  of 
her  countiymen,  for  redress.  De- 
fendant plead  justification,  but  failed 
to  satisfy  the  jurj^  and  the}:  returned 
a verdict  against  him  for  four  thous- 
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and  dollars.  Nq  amount  of  money 
can  compensate  a pure  and  spotless 
\>'oman  for  loss  of  character,  yet  it 
may  deter  others  from  uttering  false- 
hoods against  other  women  of  un- 
blemished character. 

This  year,  G.  R.  H.  Moore  was  ap- 
pointed Assessor  for  the  whole  coun- 
ty, and  John  Hill  was  appointed  Col- 
lector. All  the  other  oflScers  contin- 
ued in  office. 

Mr.  Hill  w as  one  of  the  very  earl- 
iest settlers  in  the  county,  and  we 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  the 
closest  Collector  that  ever  held  the 
office  in  our  county.  His  delinquent 
list  was  very  small.  The  old  citizens 
refer  to  him  as  a model.  He  per- 
formed his  full  duty,  never  swerving 
through  favor  or  affection.  “The  bill 
is,  them  tax,’^  is  reported  to  be  one  of 
his  favorite  expressions.  Although 
not  exactly  in  (Conformity  with  gram- 
matical rules,  yet  it  was  certainly  to 
the  point.  He  lived  to  be  quite  an 
old  man,  and  was  respected  and  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  him. 

Wright  township  was  established 
this  year.  The  firm  of  Lester  & 
Jones,  composed  of  Willis  D.  Lester 
and  John.Jones,  Jr.,  opened  out  bus- 
iness in  Bloomfield.  They  have  been 
more  fully  noticed  heretofore. 

Tbe  contract  for  building  the  sem- 
inary was  let  this  year,  but  it  was 
not  built  for  several  years  afterw  ards. 
This  year,  M.  H.  Shryer  took  out  li- 
cense to  vend  merchandise.  He 
came  to  the  county  several  years  be- 
fore, and  appeared  willing  to  turn 
his  hand  to  almost  any  honest  em- 
ployment. He  has  been  engaged  in 
merchandising,  manufacturing  iron, 
steamboating,  farming  and  banking. 
He  is  extensively  noted  for  his  supe- 
rior business  qualifications,  and  has 
accumulated  a.handsome  fortune,  and 
at  the  same  time  been  liberal  towards 
all  benevolent  institutions  and  to- 
wards the  poor.  Some  persons  are 
envious  of  any  other  person  who  suc- 
ceeds in  life,  and  are-  ever  ready  to 
suggest  some  unfair  dealing,  or  some 
expression  of  the  unfortunate.  With 
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this  man  no  instance  of  oppression 
ean  be  alleged  against  him ; but  many 
of  his  neighbors  can  bear  testimony 
to  bis  uniform  generosity  and  years 
of  indulgence.  A few  years  ago  he 
wrote  a very  bad  hand,  resulting  from 
his  hurry  rather  than  inability.  He* 
sent  a bill  of  exchange  to  New  York, 
and  the  banker  was  unable  to  deci- 
pher his  name,  and  was  compelled  to 
send  it  to  the  bank  at  Terre  Haute, 
in  order  to  learn  his  name,  before  it 
could  be  honored.  Only  a short  time 
ago,  a note  given  at  an  administra- 
tor’s sale,  was  presented  to  an  attor- 
ney in  town,  with  the  statement  that 
no  one  could  tell  whose  note  it  was — ^ 
that  it  had  been  examined  by  the 
whole  neighborhood  where  the  sale 
had  been  made,  and  nc»  one  could  tell 
who  signed  it — that  no  one  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  whose  name  was 
anything  like  it.  It  was  a note  given 
by  Mr.  Shryer  for  property  that  he 
had  given  to  a poor  and  distressed 
man.  In  late  years,  Mr.  Shryer  has 
become  almost  blind  at  times  from 
neuralgia,  and  since  partially  losing 
his  eye-sight,  he  writes  a tolerably 
fair,  plain  hand. 

The  county  expense  this  year,  out- 
side of  building  court  house,  was 
81,444  36,  of  which  nearly  half,  was 
jury  fees  and  pauper  expense. 

The  Treasurer’s  fees  were  887  22. 

The  Assessor’s  fees  were  880  00. 

For  the  year'1839,  John  R.  Dixson 
was  Sheriff,  and  William  N.  Norris, 
Assessor.  The  other  officers  were 
same  as  year  before. 

Major  John  R.  Dixson  was  a very 
early  settler,  having  settled  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  He  served  as 
Sheriff  four  years.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  gallantry  toward  the  la- 
dies, his  kindness  to  children,  and 
his  general  cleverness  toward  the 
people,  with  whom  he  was  very  pop- 
ular. At  one  time,  when  a candidate, 
he  addressed  the  people  at  a place 
known  as  Fairplay  settlement.  The 
settlers  had  turned  out  from  nearly 
all  portions  of  the  county,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  west  side  of  the 
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river.  It  was  a big  rally  for  the 
times.  In  his  speech  be  said,  among 
other  things  : “ Fellow-citizens  : It 
has  been  circulated  at  the  settlements 
of  the  county,  that  I have  not  been 
in  the  county  long  enough  to  entitle 
me  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  I am 
glad  to  meet  so  many  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  settlement  to-day,  for 
there  is  not  a man,  woman  or  child 
in  the  settlement,  but  what  knows  I 
made  the  first  cow  track  ever  made 
by  a white  man  on  these  prairies.” 

This  speech  was  electrical.  Such 
a charge  against  such  a man  was  so 
preposterous  that  all  parties  in  that 
settlement  felt  constrained  to  rebuke 
the  calumniator,  and  they  voted  for 
and  elected  the  gallant  Major. 

This  year,  David  McDonald  ap- 
peared as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  continued  in  office  as  Judge  un- 
til the  close  of  the  year  1852.  He 
was  more  extensively  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.  There  were  admit- 
ted to  practice  law,  Thomas  H.  Car- 
son,  Basil  Champer,  Samuel  Howe 
Smydth,  Samuel . B.  Gookins  and 
Richard  W.  Thompson.  John  S. 
Watts  appeared  as  Prosecuting  At- 
torney. 

Thos.  II.  Carson  located  at  Bloom- 
field and  practiced  law  there  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  then  went  back  to 
Kentucky,  from  whence  he  came. 
He  also  filled  the  office  of  County 
Auditor  during  a portion  of  the  time 
he  resided  in  the  county.  The  last 
time  we  heard  of  him  he  was  a cap- 
tain in  the  Federal  army,  and  inquir- 
ing for  Greene  county,  Indiana,  sol- 
diers. Mr.  Champer  was  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent  in  his  pro- 
fessl6n,  but  died  very  early  in  life. 
John  S.  Watts  was  a man  of  fair  abil- 
ity, was  appointed  to  a Judgeship  in 
New  Mexico  by  Mr.  Filmore,  and 
finally  made  that  territory  his  home. 
Samuel  Howe  Smydth  was  said  to 
have  been  a very  brilliant  young 
man.  He  went  to  France  to  travel 
for  his  health,  and  died  there.  The 
hopes  that  in  his  life’s  bright  morn 
decked  the  future  with  ^golden  tints, 
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were  permaturely  dispelled  before  the 
“high  noon”  of  life.  We  have  heard 
that  he  had  no  superior  among,  the 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  abrother  to 
Dr.  William  C.  Smydth,  -who  is  an 
old  settler  and  honored  citizen  in  our 
midst.  Samuel  B.  Gookins  was  a 
lawyer  and  judge  of  the  highest  grade. 
For  a short  time  he  w'as  judge  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Indiana.  Several 
years  ago  he  located  in  Chicago,  in 
which  city  he  at  once  took  front  ranks 
as  an  attorney.  He  was  remarkably 
genial,  pleasant  and  courteous  in  his 
manners.  Colonel  Dick  Thompson, 
as  he  has  been  familiarly  called  by 
our  citizens  for  many  years,  is  so 
well  known  by  almost  every  one  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  any- 
thing about  him.  He  is  a man  of 
great  natural  ability,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  highest  intellectual 
culture.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
menin  Indiana.  In  early  life  he  served 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
He  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  the  Senate  in  its  palmiest  days, 
and  a peer  of  the  men  who  have  giv- 
en renown  to  our  civil  government ; 
and  would  have  reflected  such  an 
honor  on  our  State  as  would  have 
filled  our  hearts  with  State  pride. 
For  many  years  he  has  taken  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  political  conventions 
of  his  party,  and.  usually  drafts  the 
platforms.  He  is  the  “noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all.” 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Joseph 
Eveleigh  and  William  Eveleigh  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  cit- 
ijMins  of  the  United  States.  They 
resided  here  many  years,  and  Joseph 
married  the  first  girl  that  was  born 
in  the  settlement.  He  is  well  known 
all  over  the  county  as  having  kept 
for  many  years  the  “Old  Stand,”  and 
as  being  one  of  our  best  citizens. 

At  this  time  in  our  history  there 
was  a very  fair  county  library.  J'he 
old  trustees  had  passed  the  manage- 
ment of  it  into  other  hands.  E.  P. 
Cushman,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  W N. 
Norris,  Dr.  John  Towiisend  and  Dr. 
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William  I'reeland  were  the  trustees. 
The  old  log  school  house  had  been 
abandoned  and  a neat  brick  school 
house  had  been  erected  near  the 
present  residence  of  William  Wines. 
There  had  formerly  been  a school 
house  on  or  near  the  southwest  cor- 
iier  of  the  block  of  lots  directly  west 
of  the  public  square;  and,  later,  there 
was  a house  used  for  a school  house 
where  the  “Old  Stand  ” now  stands. 

. W^hile  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  mention  all  of  the  old  settlers, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  considerable  portion 
of  those  who  were  here  in  the  year 
of  which  we  are  now  writing  about, 
yet  there  is  one  we  have  not  men- 
tioned, and  will  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Staggs  was  a delicate,  small  man, 
and  would  weigh  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  was  a “root  j^nd 
yearb”  doctor.  The  boys  of  the  town, 
in  the  early  days,  were  “moved  and 
instigated”  by  the  desire  for  fun,  ful* 
ly  as  much  as  they  now  are,  and  very 
often  the  doctor,  on  going  out  in  the 
morning,  would  find  his  door  block- 
aded with  May-apple  and  other  roots. 
He  endured  with  commendable  pati- 
ence these  tricks  of  the  boys.  There 
lived  in  town,  at  the  same  time,  a 
large,  robust,  stout  man,  by  the  name 
of  Sullivan,  W'ho  would  weigh  about 
two  hundred  pounds.  Sullivan  cir- 
culated some  very  slanderous  remarks 
about  the  doctor.  A very  usual 
mode  of  redress  in  that  day,  and  per- 
l)Cps  the  proper  one,  was  to  appeal  to 
/the  courts  by  proper  action.  The 
gallant  doctor  elected  to  vindicate 
his  honor  by  an  appeal  to  the  raw- 
hide.  He  deliberately  stepped  into  a 
/ store,  purchased  a rawhide,  walked 
/ out  on  the  street,  near  the  northeast 
/ corner  of  the  public  square,  and  took 
I Mr.  Sullivan  by  the  hand  and  severe- 
I ly  “cowhided”  him.  Sullivan  unre- 
sistingly submitted  to  it,  although  he 
I might  have  handled  his  assailant  with 
1 perfect  ease.  This  was  an  illustra- 
\ tion  of  the  oft-repeated  declaration, 
\ . that  “victory  is  not  always'  to  the 
\ string.”  Mr.  Sullivan  appealed  to 


the  court  for  redress  for  his  suffering 
body  and  injured  feelings,  and  a jury 
of  his  countrymen  gave  him  a judg- 
ment lor  twenty-six  dollars  and  twen- 
ty-five cents. 

The  expense  of  the  county  this 
year,  aside  from  building  court  house, 
was  81,548  27,  of  which  over  one- 
half  was  for  jurors  and  pauper  ex- 
pense, and  more  than  one-third  was 
for  jury  fees  alone. 

Our  efficient  Collector  collected 
81.941  57. 

The  Treasurer's  fees  were  841  83. 

The  Assessors’  fees  Were  810f>  00. 

Economy  still  prevailed  in  the 
county. 


CHAPTER  X. 

REAT  political  excitement  wa3 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  year 
1840.  A log  cabin  was  erected 
on  the  public  square,  at  Bloomfield 
for  the  campaign,  and  on  public  days 
a coon  was  chained  to  the  cabin.  Old 
men  say  that  it  was  an  era  of  political 
giants.  The  most  temperate  Whigs 
wouldindulge  in  hard  cider,  and*Dem* 
ocrats,  who  preferred  hard  cider,  this 
year,  took  it  sweet. 

The  county  officers  were  the  same 
as  the  year  before,  and  so  were  the 
officers  of  the  courts.  E.  S.  Terry, 
General  J.  B.  Lowe  and  George  G. 
Dunn,  were  admitted  to  practice  law 
in  our  court.  General  Lowe  was  one 
of  the  very  early  settlers  of  Monroe 
county,  where  he  lived  from  youth 
to  be  a very  old  man.  E.  S.  Terry 
resided  at  Washington,  for  many 
years.  He  was  a graduate  at  West 
Point,  but  resigned  his  commission 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law.  He  was  regarded  in  his  pro- 
fession as  a man  of  fine  ability.  In 
what  was  called  an  “affair  of  honor’^ 
between  George  G.  Dunn  and  James 
Hughes  some  years  after  this  period, 
Mr.  Terry  and  Major  H.  S.  Living- 
ston were  seconds  for  the  parties.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  Major  Living- 
ston was  second  for  Judge  Hughes, 
and  Judge  Terry  was  second  for  Mr. 
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Danti.  The  “affair  of  honor”  was 
Bottled  by  the  seconds  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  make  it  satisfactory  and 
honoi*able  to  all  parties  without  the 
effusion  of  blood.  George  G.  Dunn 
has  been  dead  for  several  years.  It 
is  believed  that  his  over  exertion  in 
the  campaign  of  1854  sowed  the  seed 
that  grew  UP  into  nis  death.  He 
served  several  terms  in  Congress.  It 
is  said  when  he  spoke  in  the  House, 
the  Senate  chamber  would  be  desert- 
ed* He  was  probably  the  best  stump 
speaker  in  Indiana  in  his  day.  He 
alwa3^s  said  that  Joseph  G.  Marshall 
was  the  best.  Judge  Hughes  was  a 
man  of  very  superior  ability,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  State.  He  passed  away  in  the 
meridian  of  life. 

Several  well  known  persons  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  this  year, 
Isaac  Ward,  Francis  Clayton,  James 
Hague  and  Robert  Tibbits.  The 
first  case  of  usury  ever  tried  in  the 
county  came  up  this  year. 

John  B.  Stropes  commenced  busi- 
ness this  year.  He  came  here  when 
a boy)  with  his  father  Adam  Stropes. 
He  was  a remarkable  quiet  man,  had 
very  little  to  say  except  to  the  point, 
but  was  a thoughtful  man.  In  his 
life  time^  he  was  almost  a living  en- 
cyclopedia of  early  history  in  Greene 
county.  He  was  very  popular  with 
the  people,  both  in  his  party  and  with 
the  opposite  party.  He  served  two 
terms  as  Treasurer  of  the  county,  but 
probably  made  less  than  he  would 
have  made  at  his  business.  He  cer- 
tainly  made  no  money  as  a politician. 
He  has  been  dead  several  years.  He 
Was  one  of  our  best  men. 

The  collections  this  ynar  amounted 
to  $*2,206  19,  about  $700  of  which 
was  from  a former  defaulting  collec- 
tor.. 

The  county  expense  was  $1,668  53, 
over  one  third  of  which  was  juror’s 
tees.  , 

The  Treasurer’s  fees  were,  $81  03 

The  Assessors’  fees  were,  $129 12J 

III  1811  the  same  officers  w'ete  in 


office  as  the  year  before,  except  that 
John  Crook  was  appointed  to  assess 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  while  Mr. 
Norris  assessed  the  east  side. 

George  Rea,  a well  known  and 
highly  respected  Irish  citizen,  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  county  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  with  us.  He 
had  not  been  here  long  until  he  found 
a Jewel  more  dear  to  his  heart  than 
anything  he  had  left  in  Old  Ireland, 
or  anything  else  he  had  found  in 
America:  But  alas!  in  later  years 
he  lost  his  J ewel,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  “trodden  the  wine  press 
alone.” 

This  year  Judge  Edwards  and 
Judge  Joel  B.  Sexton  appeared  as  as- 
sociate judges,  and  R.  H.  Rousseau 
and  L.  II,  Rousseau  located  in  Bloom- 
fieldj  and  w*ere  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  our  court. 

Judge  Sexton  will  be  remembered 
by  many  of  the  older  citizens,  al- 
though he  has  been  dead  several 
3^ears.  He  ‘ settled  at  a verj^  early 
day  in  Burlingame  township,  and  for 
many  years  was  one  of  our  . leading 
men  and  best  citizens. 

The  Rousseaus  W'ere  both  men  of 
superior  ability— both  resided  here 
several  years  and  filled  places  of 
honor  and  trust  in  the  county.  L. 
H.  Rousseau  commanded  the  Greene 
county  cpmpany  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  in  the  late  war  become  eminent 
as  a Major-General.  He  has  quite  a 
number  of  namesakes  in  our  county. 

Up  to  1841,  our  county  officials 
failed  to  keep  a record  of  the  elec- 
tions, or  if  it  was  kept  it  has  been 
lost-.  This  year,  however,  and  the 
years  following  full  records  were  kept 
and  preserved.  The  officers  for  the 
year  1842  were  elected  the  year  be- 
fore. David  M.  Dobson  was  elected 
Senator,  John  F.  O’Neall,  Represent- 
ative ; John  Hill,  Treasurer;  John 
C.  BroAvn,  Assessor;  and  T.  H.  Oar- 
son,  Auditor. 

At  this  time  and  for  some  years 
before  and  after  John  F.  O’Neall  was^ 
the  Democratic  standar<>  bearer  for 
the  county,;  He  was  a.manbof  fair 
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flbility,  scrupulously  honest  in  his 
dealings  with  men,  and  was  regarded 
?is  an  extra  stump  speaker.  He  has 
been  dead  a number  of  years. 

During  this  period  John  F.  Allison 
bore  the  standard'of  the  Whig  party. 
He  was  their  leader  in  a number  of 
campaigns,  and  often  lead  them  to 
victory.  He  is  yet  among  us,  but 
takes  no  active  part  in  politics.  For 


party  in  the  county. 

During  this  year  Sarah  Smith, 
wddow  of  Thomas  Smith,  applied  to 
have  Smith’s  ferry  re-established  in 
her  name. 

It  appears  that  in  that  early  day 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  ferry  privileges 
to  a woman,  and  the  Commissioners 
lield  it  over,  unable  to  decide  the 
question.  At  the  next  term  the 
question  was  pressed  with  great  vig- 
or by  Major  Livingston  on  behalf  of 
the  lady,  and  was  resisted  vigorously 
by  L.  H.  Rousseau  on  behalf  of  a 
man  who  wanted  a ferry  near  there. 
The  Commissioners  after  much 
thought  finally  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Smith.  The  Commis- 
sioners this  year  were  Samuel  Sim- 
mons, Frederick  ,Slinkard  and  James 
Fuller. 

Center  township  was  organized 
this  year,  and  was  named  Center  in 
consequence  of  being  the  center  part 
of  old  Burlingame  township. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
new  duties  were  attached  by  law  to 
the  office  of  Treasurer.  It  was  the 
first  year  that  the  office  of  Treasurer 
and  Collector  were  consolidated  and 
became  one  office,  and  in  addition  to 
duties  heretofore  devolving  upon 
these  officers,  other  duties  were  pre-' 
scribed. 

Mr.  Hill  who  had  performesd  the 
duties  up  to  this  time  determined  to 
resign,  and  the  authorites  were  called 
upon  by  him  to  select  his  successor. 
They  looked  around  and  finally  se-  ' 
lected  a delicate  looking,  sickly  young 
man,  who  had  acquired  a fair  educa- 


tion, and  gave  evident  indication  of 
good  business  qualifications.'  This 
young  man  was  William  Mason.  He 
accepted  the  appointment  and  was 
afterwar<ls  re-elected  several  times, 
und  made  one  of  the  most  efficient 
officers  that  we  have  ever  had. 

The  county  Auditor’s  fee  this 
year,  being  the  first  year  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  office,  was  $32  00. 

The  expense  of  the  county  gradu- 
ally became  larger  and  larger,  de- 
pending to  n great  extent  upon  the 
public  improvements,  yet  compared 
with  recent  years  they  were  very  low. 
Before  1850,  to  whijch  time  we  will 
probably  extend  our  history,  the 
county  expense  never  got  up  to  $4,- 
000  for  any  one  year.  Those  who 
have  been  reading  the  history  up  to 
this  time  may  remember  that  Ezekiel 
Herrington  was  the  first  man  who  di- 
vorced his  Avife  in  the  county,  ahd 
that  in  turn  he  Avas  the  first  man 
against  whom  a divorce  Avas  granted. 
This  year  he  is  again  brought  into 
epurt  on  a complaint  to  procure  a di- 
vorce. For  two  years  he  and  his  wife 
met  only  in  strife.  They  had  a long 
struggle  but  at  last  his  Avife  came  out 
victorious,  and  the  courts  did  not 
take  notice  of  his  domestic  relation 
again  for  som«  years  after. 

This  year  Andrew  DoAvning  star- 
ted a blast  furnace  for  the  purpose 
of  making  pig  iron,  and  casting  stoves, 
etc.,  about  one  mile  from  Bloomfield, 
and  called  it  “Richland  Furnace.” 
This  furnace  continued  in  operation 
about  eighteen  years,  and  during  the 
time  other  parties  took  an  interest  in 
it.  It  is  a little  Avonderful  that  any 
one  Avould  go  into  an  enterprise  like 
that  at  a point  so  far  from  any  ordin- 
ary means  of  transportation  for  such 
heavy  freight,  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  iron  Avas  hauled  Avith  horse 
teams  to  Louisville,  a distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  for  Avhich  the  team- 
sters Avould  receive  only  five  dollars 
per  ton.  Some  years  after  the  fur- 
nace Avas  started,  ]\I.  II.  Shryer,  Wil- 
liam Eveleigh  and  William  Mason 
Avent  into  the  business  Avith  Mr. 
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Downing.  About  that  time  they  pur- 
chased a steamboat  and  called  it  “The 
Richland.”  This  boat  made  several 
trips  tJpAVhitc  river  and  took  off  iron 
and  produce.  Other  steamboats  oc- 
casionlly  came  up  White  river  and 
took  off  loads  of  pig  iron.  With  this 
uncertain  mode  of  transportation  the 
furnace  continued  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  for  several  years.  Finally 
the^partners  all  went -out  of  the  firm 
except  Mr.  Downing ; and  Chauncey 
Rose,  E.  J.  Peck  and  A.  L.  Voorhees 
went  into  the  firm.  These  men 
brought  an  increase  of  capital  into 
the  business,  and  they  entered  into 
it  on  a larger  scale  than  before.  In 
1856  Henry  Irons,  a manager  from 
an  iron  furnace  in  Kentucky,  took 
charge  of  the  whole  thing,  and  prep- 
aration 'was  made  to  start  other  fur- 
naces under  his  management.  At 
this  time  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
was  in  operation  and  the  iron  could 
be  transported  by  canal  boats.  Un- 
der Mr.  Irons’  management  every 
thing  appeared  to  prosper,  and  a 
thriving  little  town  'sprang  rapidly 
into  existence  around  the  funiace. 
Employment  was  given  to  a large 
number  ot  workmen,  and  farmers 
found  ready  sale  for  their  produce. 
When  the  Canal  Company  suspended 
improvement  on  the  south  end  of  the 
line,  it  cut  off  all  means  of  transpor- 
tation., except  by  teams,  and  the  fur- 
nace soon  blew  out  and^has  not  been 
rekindled  since,.  It  is  said  that  when 
iron  commanded  a good  price,  this 
furnace  company  could  make  it  pay, 
and  haul  their  iron  thirty  miles  to  a 
railroad. 

There  lies  undeveloped  beneath 
the  surface  of  Greene  county  untold 
millions  of  dollars.  Great  mines  of 
iron  ore  from  six  to  thirty  feet  thick, 
and  stratas  of  block  coal  from  four 
to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  underlies 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  acres  : and  just  on  the  same  sur- 
face we  have  abundance  of  limestone, 
and  as  fine  timber  as  ever  grew  on 
Indiana  soil.  All  these  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  rich  pro- 


ductive farm  lands  are  found  in  the 
same  locality.  Some  counties  have 
rich  iron  ore,  some  have  abundance 
of  coal,  and  others  have  timber  and 
limestone.  Seldom  can  all  these 
things  be  found  in  abundance  and  of 
good  quality  in  one  locality. 

In  some  localities  in  the  county 
huge  masses  of  iron  ore  lie  upon  the 
surface  which  have  no  doubt  been 
thrown  out  by  some  convulsion  of  na- 
ture. Some  of  these  masses  will 
weigh  several  tons  to  the  piece. 
When  this  furnace  was  first  started, 
and  teamsters  were  hauling  pig  iron 
to  Louisville,  they  were  hauling 
wheat  there  for  12J  cents  per  bushel, 
and  after  hauling  it  there  would  sell 
it  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IME  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  con-' 
trary,”  it  has  been  said,  reit- 
erated and  very  generally  believed 
that  “murder  will  out.”  And  hun- 
dreds and,  perhaps,  thousands,  of  in- 
stances have  been  related  in  which 
the  most  energetic  efforts  for  years 
to  discover  the  murderer,  have  been  - 
baffled;  yet,  in  time,  some  circum- 
stance, perhaps  trivial  at  first,  would 
lead  to  the  disco^very.  So  uniformly 
has  this  been  true,  that  whenever  a 
murder  has  been  discovered,  even 
though  shielded  by  what  then  ap- 
pears to  be  an  impenetrable  mystery, 
almiost  every  one  says,  “ Well,  it  will 
leak  out;  murder  will  out and  gen- 
erally it  does  leak  out.  Often  the 
truth  comes  slow  ; it  may  be  link  by 
link,  until  the  chain  is  formed  that 
encircles  the  guilty  one.  There  was 
a case  in  our  county  that  for  thirty 
years  has  been  a secret — -a  mystery. 
That  is,  no  one  is  certain  who  the 
guilty  party  is,  and  the  people  have 
in  turn  urged  different  theories  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

On  the  20th  day  of  June,  1843, 
Mrs.  Phoeba  Graves  was  murdered. 
As  to  the  fact  of  her  being  murdered 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  She  was 
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murdered  near  a public  road,  and 
her  body  dragged  some  thirty  or  for- 
ty yards  farther  into  a thicket  of 
woods,  and  was  laid  out  and  covered 
with  sticks  and  brush.  Only  one 
person  murdered  her,  and  it  was  con- 
summated after  a great  struggle,  as 
the  tracks  of  the  struggle  were  plain- 
ly visible,  and  the  tracks  of  the  mur- 
derer dragging  her  to  the  place  of 
her  concealment,  and  the  tracks  flee- 
ing from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  She 
was  murdered  in  daylight,  between 
eleven  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  one  o’clock, 
p.  M.,  and  it  was  done  by  breaking 
her  neck.  The  strong  probability 
was  that  it  w’as  done  before  twelve 
o’clock.  Her  body  w^as  found  next 
morning,  before  daylight,  and  an  in- 
quest was  held  on  that  day,  at  which 
hundreds  of  people  attended.  The 
people  flocked  to  the  scene  from  ten 
and  twelve  miles  away.  Suspicion 
rested  on  three  persons,  and  each  of 
the  suspected  parties- was  required  to 
put  his  foot  in  the  track  (the  track 
was  of  a bare-foot).  One  person  sus- 
pected was  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
deceased,  Peter  0.  Graves;  but  he 
came  promptly  to  the  track,  and  it 
did  not  fit  him,  and,  besides  that,  he 
could  prove  that  he  was  at  another 
place  all  day  at  work. 

- A mute  by  the  name  of  Christopher 
Nations  w'as  also  suspected.  He  w^as 
plowing  on  a farm  near  the  place  of 
the  murder  on  that  day.  W hen  he 
was  required  to  put  his  foot  in  the 
track,  he  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand the  object  of  their  action,  and 
struggled  against  putting  bis  foot  in 
the  track.  He  was  charged  with  the 
crime  before  a Justice,  and  tried  and 
bound  over  to  the  Circuit  Court,  but 
no  indictment  was  returned  against 
him.  Paris  C.  Dunning,  R.  H.  Rous- 
seau and  L.  H.  Rousseau  prosecuted 
the  case,  and  Hugh  L.  Livingston 
defended.  There  were  two  . boys 
working  in  a field  adjoining  the  field 
in  w^hich  Mr.  Nations  was  -working, 
and  they  knew  that  Mr.  Nations  was 
not  out  of  the  field  until  after  one 
o’clock  on  that  day ; but  tlioy  were 
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too  young  to  be  -witnesses  under  the 
law  at  that  time.  One  of  these  bo}rs 
was  William  G.  Sergent,  who  now 
resides  in  Bloomfield,  and  remembers 
the  affair  distinctly.  He  -was  eight 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  saw  Nations 
the  whole  time,  from  eight  o’clock,  a. 
M.,  until  after  one  o’clock,  p.  m. 

The  third  man  upon  whom  suspic- 
ion rested  was  James  Graves,  hus- 
band of  the  deceased.  Three  men 
joined  in  an  affidavit  against  him  be- 
fore William  C.  Hicks,  a Justice. 
The  case  was  fully  investigated,  and 
the  defendant  was  found  guilty  and 
remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  Sher- 
iff*. H.  L.  Livingston  prosecuted  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Dunning  and  the  Rous- 
seaus defended.  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  by  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  and  after  investiga- 
ting the  case  before  the  associate 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  was  rec- 
ognized to  court  and  admitted  to  bail. 
No  indictment  was  ever  found  against 
him. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  charges, 
there  being  no  doubt  about  the  de- 
ceased being  murdered,  the  attorn e^^^ 
for  each  party  tried  to  show  that 
soiile  one  else  perpetrated  the  crime. 
The  attorneys  fo-r  Mr.  Graves  tried 
to  show  that  Mr.  Nations  committed 
the  murder,  while  the  attorneys  for 
Mr.  Nations  tried  to  show  that  Mr. 
Graves  had  committed  the  crime. 
The  only  evidence  on,  the  record  in 
the  case  is  a written  admission  signed 
by  the  attorneys  on  the  trial  of  the 
case  against  I^ations.  The  admis- 
sions were  that  on  the  trial  of  the 
habeas  corpus  case  of  James  Graves, 
that  it  was  in  proof  that  he  (Graves, 
the  husband  of  the  deceased,)  was  at 
home  on  the  turn  of  twelve  o’clock 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  and  -was 
pulling  weeds  in  the  garden,  and  had 
his  little  child  with  him.  Also,  that 
it  was  in  proof  at  the  same  time,  by 
Franklin  Hodges,  that  on  the  same 
day,  about  two  o’clock,  p.  M.,  he 
(Hodges)  heard  some  one  hallooing, 
and  that  he  went  out  from  the  field 
where  ho  was  plowing  and  saw  Graves 
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about  three  hundred  3’ards  from  the 
place  where  the  body  was  found  next 
morning.  That  Graves  was  standing 
in  the  road,  and  had  his  little  child 
in  his  arms,  and  stated  that  he  sent 
liis  little  girl  to  Mr.  Ducast’s  to  hunt 
for  her  mother,  and  that  he  also  sta- 
ted that  Phoeba  had  gone  that  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Nations’,  and  that  he 
supposed  that  she  had  gone  to  Du- 
east’s  from  Nations’,  und  that  Graves 
was  hallooing  for  his  wife  and  little 
daughter,  and  that  said  Graves  re- 
turned home.  " 

The  theory  of  'those  who  believed 
James  Graves  to  be  guilty,  was,  that 
he  left  home  at  about  eleven-  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  and  his  wife  left  Mrs.  Nations’ 
about  the  same  time.  That  they  met 
in  the  road  at  a point  near  the  place 
of  the  murder,  and  that  the  struggle 
commenced  in  the  road,  and  that 
they  struggled  about  forty  or  fifty 
yards  from  the  road,  where  her  neck 
w'as  broken.  That  after  concealing 
the  body,  the  defendant  then  return- 
ed home  and  remained  there  until 
near  two  o’clock,  and  then  took  his 
i ifant  child  back  to  a point  near  the 
scene  of  the  murder.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  the  evidence  offer- 
e I by  the  State,  and  by  all  the  mo- 
tions and  actions  of  the  accused.  A 
daughter  of  the  deceased  stated  that 
he  left  homo  at  eleven  o’clock,  with 
a curse  upon  his  tongue  against  his 
wife,  and  the, testimony  of  Mrs.  Na- 
tions was  that  the  deceased  left  her 
house  at  eleven  o’clock,,  saying  that 
she  must  go  home  to  get  dinner. 

The  defendant  proved  by  the  wo- 
man he  afterwards  married,  that  he 
w’as  with  her  at  another  place  during 
the  w’hole  time  in  which  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  murder  was  committed. 
It  is  a little  wonderful,  from  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
case,  that  it  w'as  not  more  fully  in- 
vestigated. 

For  years  after  this,  persons  would 
hint  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
this  same  Frank  Hodges  would  pub- 
licly denounce  Mr.  James  Graves  as 
a murderer.  Three  years  after  this 
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unfort  unate  circumsta  nee,  Mr.  G ra  ves . 
appealed  to  the  court  for  redress  for 
what  he  claimed  to  be  injured  inno- 
cence, and  he  sued  Mr.  Hodges  for 
slander  for  accusing  him  of  murder. 
Mr.  Hodges,  by  his  attorneys,  in  his 
answer,  justified  his  words  by  saying 
they  w^ere  true,  and  alleging  that  Mr. 
Graves  did  murder  his  wife,  and  he 
prepared  to  make  his  charge  true. 
When  the  issue  was  thus  presented,  - 
Mr.  Graves  dismissed  his  suit,  and 
the  matter  rested  there,  ^oon  after 
this  suit  was  terminated  Mr.  Graves 
left  the  county  and  took  up  bis  resi- 
dence elsewhere. 

Perhaps  if  all  ihe  parties  connected 
with  or  suspected  of  the  crime  had 
remained  in  the  locality,  it  might 
have  leaked  out,  but  the  probabilities 
arc  that  no  additional  evidence  will 
ever  be  revealed.  We  do  not  know 
that  any  of  the  parties  are  living.  It 
may  he  that  they  have  all  met  before 
a tribunal  whore  there  is  no  dissem- 
bling of  witnesses  or  error  of  Judge. 

The  officers  for  1843  'were  the  same 
as  the  year  before,  except  that  James 
VanSlyke  was  Sheriff,  William  Ma- 
son, Treasurer,  Franklin  P.  Stark, 
Assessor,  and  John  R.  Stone,  Pro- 
bate Judge.  John  F.  O’N call  was 
returned  to  the  Legislature,  and  Mr. 
Quick  was  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

James  VanSlyke  was  a son  of  Pe- 
ter C.  VanSlyke.  and  must  have  come 
to  the  county  in  1819.  He  was  very 
popukr  with  the  people,  and  was 
elected  lo  office  several  times.  He 
was  first  elected  in  1842,  at  which 
time  there  appears  to  have  been  sev- 
eral early  settlers  who  were  willing  to 
serve  the  people  in  that  capacity, 
there  being  nine  candidates  for  Sher- 
iff. Judge  Stone  was  an  early  set- 
itlcr  in  Burlingame  township,  and 
held  many  positions  of  trust  in  his 
township  before  he  was  elected  Judge. 
During  his  judicial  career  he  had  the 
reputation  among  members  of  the 
bar  of  deciding  his  cases  right.  Some- 
times he  would  not  decide  just  at 
once,  but  ^yould  take  a case  under 
advisement  when  it  was  not  clear. 
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ritul  Woukl  think  ovet  it  in  a calm 
houi%  and  then  he  Would  almost  uni- 
formly decide  the  case  correctly.  He 
Was  one  of  out  best  citizens,  and  had 
one  virtue  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
many  persons  are  sadly  deficient  in 
— he  >vas  true  to  his  friends.  During 
this  year  two  students  were  admitted 
to  the  State  tlniversity  from  Greene 
county,  being  the  second  and  third 
students  from  the  county  to  that  un- 
iversity, so  far  as  Ave  are  able  to 
learn,  ^hey  Were  Aden  G.  Gavins 
and  L.  B.  Sexton.  The  hist  named 
is  a son  of  Judge  Sexton,  and,  altho’ 
not  very  well  known  by  the  name  of 
L.  B.,  yet  ib  well  known  all  over  the 
county  by  the  name  of  Boone  Sexton. 
In  addition  to  being  a number  one 
man,  he  was  probably  the  best  nntured 
man  within  the  limits  of  old  Burljn* 
game  township,  except  Wash.  Hat* 
field,  who  must  be  the  best  natured 
man  in  the  county^or,  at  least,  he 
was  forty-two  years  ago.  In  addition 
to  Wash,  being  the  best  natured  man 
and  being  generally  clever  and  a very 
old  settler,  he  can  make  the  best  gun, 
kill  as  many  or  more  deer,  sing  the 
best  song,  and  can  repeat  more  of  a 
speech  from  memory  than  any  man 
in  the  county.  The  first  year  after 
he  came  to  the  county,  he  killed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  deel\  and  during 
the  first  twelve  years  of  his  residence 
in  the  county,  he  killed,  with  one 
gun,  thirteen  hundred  deer.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  other  man 
now  living  in  the  county  has  killed 
as  many.  Altogether  he  has  killed 
over  three  thousand. 

In  1814,  John  F.  Allison  was  elec- 
ted Senator,  L.  H.  Rousseau,  Repre- 
sentative, and  Alfred  L.  Kutch  was 
elected  a Commissioner.  The  other 
county  officers  were  the  same  as  the 
year  before.  Mr.  Kutch  was  re-elec- 
ted as  Commissioner  for  several  terms 
in  succession.  He  came  jfrom  Mon- 
roe county  in  an  early  day,  and  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place 
where  he  now  resides.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a superior  Commissioner, 
always  looking  toward  the  finances 


of  the  county  and  observing  proper 
economy.  He  has  been  a successful 
farmer,  and  is  universally  esteemed 
as  a good  citizen  and  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

In  this  year  the  first  caSe  for  dis- 
turbing a religious  assembly  was 
prosecuted,  since  Vrhich  time  such 
cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Frederick  Memorin^,  an  old  citU 
zen  of  the  county,  received  his  natu- 
ralization papers,  having  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1B89.  There  was 
great  political  excitement  during  the 
year.  George  G.  Dunn  and  Dick 
Thompson  were  among,  and,  perhaps, 
the  leadinff^  champions  of  the  Whig 
cause  in  this  part  of  the  State,  ana 
James  Whitcomb  and  Baris  C.  Dun- 
ning were  among  the  leading  cham- 
pions of  the  Democracy. 

This  year  the  amount  paid  by  the 
county  on  officers'  salaries  was  three 
hundred  and  eighty- one  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents. 

In  1846,  no  new  officers  were  elec- 
ted, but  several  old  officers  Were  re- 
elected, among  whom  was  L.  H.  Rous- 
seau to  the  Legislature. 

Robert  Wafren  received  his  natu- 
ralization papers,  having  emi;jrated 
in  1887  ; and  before  this  time  his  fa- 
ther and  his  brothers,  John  and  Wil- 
liam, moved  to  this  county,  all  of 
whom  made  good  citizens.  Several 
strangers  were  admitted  to  practice 
law  this  year,  Alanson  J.  Stevens, 
Francis  M.  Williams,  Joseph  B.  Ciu*- 
nahan,  and  David  K.  Smith. 

The  members  of  the  bar  must  have 
been  considerably  demoralized  this 
year,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  from 
the  number  of  indictments  returned 
against  them  for  assault  and  battery 
and  riots. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  was  a year  of  sorrow 
throughout  the  land.  The  toc- 
sin of  War  W'as  sounded,  and  the  notes 
of  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard  from 
the  cast,  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
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north  and  from  tile  eouth.  - A call, 
was  made  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Mex- 
icoj  and  the  people}  With  commenda- 
ble patriotism}  rushed  to  the  fray. 
In  Greene  county  a Compan}'  was 
promptly  formed,  and  they  assembled 
on  tile  court  yard  at  Bloomfield  and 
elected  their  officerst  L.^  H.  Rous- 
seau was  elected  Captain,  Adam 
Btropes,  First  Lieutenant,  David  Ir- 
*v\dn,  Second  Lieutenant,  and  Zacha- 
riah  Sims,  Third  Lieutenant.  Lieu- 
tenant Sims  afterwards  resigned  and 
John  Roach  Was  elected  Third  Lieu- 
tenant. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  that 
they  expected  to  meet  was  the  cli- 
mate and  the  diseases  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  assail  them  in  such  a 
climate.  Of  course  they  expected 
to  meet  the  Mexican  army,  but  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  army  of  the 
enemy  was  as  dangei‘oUs  as  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  the  Southern  coun- 
try. 

Solemnly  and  silently  they  took 
up  their  weary  march  toward  Kew 
Albany,  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
some  never  to  return. 

Some  fell  in  battle,  some  by  dis- 
ease, and  some  had  their  health  im- 
paired forever* 

Among  the  great  battles  that  they 
fought  was  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Many  of  these  brave  boys  were  com- 
pelled to  return  home  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  of  service  on 
account  of  disease.  Those  who  re- 
mained until  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  returned  in  1847. 

!N  early  thirty  years  have  passed, 
and  very  few  of  them  remain  in  the 
county.  Some  who  were  called  boys 
are  getting  to  be  quite  old  now. — 
James  Busan  is  probably  the  oldest 
now  in  the  county  who  Went  out  in 
that  company.  He  is  an  old  citizen, 
and  universally^  respected  and  honor- 
ed. One  of  his  sons  w^as  killed  in  the 
late  w'ar,  thus  showing  that  soldier 
and  patriotic  blood  courses  in  the 
veins  of  the  family,  Andrew  John- 
son is  probably  the  next  oldest.  We 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him, 


hut  suppose  he  is  a good  and  true 
Ulan.  SolDmoh  Burcham  is  probably 
the  next  oldest ; he  was  a sergeant  in 
the  company ; he  is  one  of  the  very, 
early  settlers, having  come  here  when 
he  was  a hoy  ; he  is  one  of  otir  best 
citizens,  and  is  always  brimful  of  pa-^ 
triotism.  He,  too,  had  a son  killed 
in  the  late  war.  Littleton  Goad  is 
probably  the  next  oldest  of  those  who  , 
attended  their  last  -meeting,  since 
which  meeting  he^  has  gone  oter  to 
the  other  world.*  He  was  a very 
early  settler,  and  a quiet,  industrious 
and  good  citife;en  ; and,  if  we  arc  not 
mistaken,  he  had  a son  or  sons  in  the 
late  war.  William  Bough  and  Hen- 
ry Roach,  two  soldiers  of  the  old 
company  ill  the  Mexican  war,  made 
elficient  officers  in  the  late  war,  and 
acquitted  themselves  with  honor. 
John  Vanscoyk  enlisted  in  the  late 
war,  and  became  totally  blind  in  the 
service.  James  H.  Hall,  as  we  have 
heretofore  stated,  served  five  years 
in  the  regular  army  and  three  years 
in  the  late  war.  Robert  D.  Andrews 
served  in  the  late  war  and  was  se- 
verely wounded.  Perhaps  others  of 
Company' E.,  2d  Indiana  Regiment, 
who  are  here  served  in  the  late  w’ar. 
Hetiry  Goad,  J.  L.  Stropes,  Wiliiaiu 
Hoitsclaw,  Benjamin  Holtsclaw^,  Ko- 
ah  Cox,  .Daniel  Cox’  Levi  Nicholson, 
Simpson  Osborn,  Solomon  Dixson 
and  Thomas  Rader  are  comparatively 
young  yet,  and  they  all  served  in 
Company  E.,  and  are  now  here  among 
us,  and  we  believe  they  are  all  pros- 
perous and  doing  AVell. ' William  P. 
Stropes,  although,  not  mustered  into 
service  on  account  of  being  too  young, 
made  the  trip  until  his  health  failed. 
Other  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war 
have  cast  in  their  lot  w'ith  the  people 
of  our  county,  and  are  living  here. 
Captain  E.  E.  Rose,  John  Sharr  and 
A.  S.  Nations  belonged  to  the  same 
regiment  but  not  the  same  company. 
Ahart  Hash,  Champlain  Cox,  Joseph 
Plggman,  Josiah  Sullivan  and  Elza 
Wagoner  were  all  soldiers,  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  are  now  living  in 
Greene'  county,  and  perhaps  there 
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arc  others  whose  names  we  have  been 
unable  to  get. 

. In  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  people 
have  taken  pleasure  in  doing  honor 
to  the  defenders  of  their  country. 
Those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  especially 
honored  bv  legislation  and  otherwise. 
In  most  of  the  States,  and  in  Indiana 
among  others,  they  were  exempted 
from  certain  legal  process  that  other 
men  were  liable  for — they  were  ex- 
empted from  imprisonment  upon  civil 
process.  Late  in  life,  the  survivors 
and  the  widows  of  the  deceased  were 
pensioned.  In  this  county  there  is 
yet  one  widow  of  a Revolutionary 
soldier  who  is  drawing  a pension.  It 
is  Susanna  Lang,  of  Highland  town- 
ship. 

The  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812 
were,  in  many  respects,  honored  in 
their  day,  and  a few  years  ago  were 
pensioned.  All  these  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of 
1812  fought  the  battles  of  their  coun- 
try in  their  own  land. 

The  Mexican  soldiers  were  called 
upon  to  go  into  a foreign  land  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country.  They 
were  required  to  endure  privations, 
want  and  toil  in  a strange  land,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  were  enemies  to 
them,  and  wherfe  dangers  awaited 
them  on  every  hand.  There  was  no 
sympathetic  hand  among  the  citizens 
to  give  them  a cup  of  water  or  bathe 
their  fevered  brows.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  our  soldiers  in  Mexi- 
co pressed  on,  a part  of  the  army  un- 
der General  Taylor  and  a part  under 
General  Scott.  Gallantly  and  brave- 
ly they  bore  the  old  flag  from  point  to 
point,  and  from  city  to  city,  until  its 
floating  folds  waved  in  triumph  and 
in  peace  over  the  halls  of  the  Montc- 
zumas.  Then  the  brave  boys  who 
had  not  fallen  in  the  contest  return- 
ed to  their  homes,  amid  the  anthems 
and  hosannas  of  the  rejoicing  thous- 
ands of  people.  Of  those  who  went 
out  from  Greene  county,  some  never 
returned.  There  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle, William  Aiken,  John  Dillen  and 


McHenry  Dozier.  There  died  from 
disease,  James  Aiken,  Greenberry 
Chelton,  Ambrose  Storm,  Wash.  El- 
liott and  John  Russell.  There  were 
wrounded  in  battle,  William  Bough, 
Wick  Bland,  William  Mathes  and 
James  Roe. 

Another  company  was  formed  in 
the  county,  under  Captain  Rousseau 
and  Lieutenant  Stropes,  but  it  was 
never  mustered  into  service,  the  call 
being  filled  without  it.  It  was  rath- 
er singular  that  each  company  should 
have  a Captain  Rousseau  and  a First 
Lieutenant  Stropes. 

The  officers  elected  this  year  were, 
John  Jones,  Representative;  Edward 
E.  Beasley,  Sheriff.  We  have  here- 
tofore mentioned  Mr.  Jones.  Mr. 
Beasley  was  an  early  settler  in  that 
part  of  Burlingame  township  since 
formed  into  Beech  Creek.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  very  popular  with  the 
people,  and  served  two  terms  as  Sher- 
iff. In  1866,  he  was  a candidate  for 
Representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. His  friends  generally  wished 
him  to  endorse  Mr.  Filmore  for  Pres- 
ident, but  he  was  conscientiously  in 
favor  of  Fremont,  and  openly  avowed 
himself  in  favor  of  the  “path-finder.’* 
He  said  he  would  rather  be  right  and 
suffer  defeat,  than  to  be  wrong  and 
be  elected.  He  was  too  honest  to 
act  from  policy,  where  his  convictions 
of  right  were  otherwise. 

During  this  year,  Joseph  Baum, 
Gilgian  Schranz  and  Peter  Hassler 
declared  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  ' Alex- 
ander McClelland  and  Augustus  L. 
Rhodes  were  admitted  to  practice 
law.  Mr.  Rhodes  become  a resident 
of  the  county,  and  resided  here  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  a man  of  classi- 
cal education,  having  graduated  at 
an  eastern  university,  and  was  a close 
student  and  fine  lawyer.  Wo  occa- 
sionally hear  him  spoken  of  by'some 
of  the  old  citizens  as  being  an  honest 
lawyer,  a compliment  that  is  not  very 
freely  extended  to  men  of  that  pro- 
fession. He  went  to  California,  in 
1854,  where  he  took  front  rank  in  his 
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rofession,  and  for  seroral  years  he 
as  been  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State. 

At  this  time,  and  several  years  be- 
fore, R.  H.  Rousseau  tn  us  school  ex- 
aminer for  the  county.  At  times  it 
^vas  rare  fun  for  Dick,  to  examine  ap- 
plicants for  license.  In  that  day, 
school  teachers  were  not  so  efficient 
as  they  are  at  the  present,  and  in 
many  localities  they  enly  taught 
reading,  writing  and  spelling,  and 
the  writing  lessons  were  often  writ- 
ten by  some  lather  person.  On  one 
occasion,  lie  gave  an  applicant  a cer- 
tificate that  be  was  “capable  of  teach- 
ing a very  common  school.” 

In  1847,  L.  H.  Rousseau j who  had 
returned  from  one  year’s  service  in 
the  Mexican  ,wur,  w’as  elected  Sena- 
tor in  the  State  Legislature.  Steph- 
en II.  Lockwood,  who  has  heretofore 
been  mentioned  as  “ Jonah,”  was 
elected  as  Representative  in  the  Leg- 
islature ; H.  C.  Owen  was  elected 
Assessor^  Jeremiah  Stone  and  Adam 
Stropes  were  elected  Commissioners, 
and  B.  F.  Cressy,  Surveyor.  II.  C. 
Owen  has  been  an  active,  leading 
man  in  his  party  ever  since,  and  even 
before  this  election.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Stone  appeared 
as  a county  officer.  He  was  an  early 
settler  in  that  part  of  the  county  now 
known  as  Jackson  township  ; he  was 
continued  in  office  for  several  terms, 
and  wus  regarded  as  a careful  and 
prudent  officer,  and  was,  and  is,  one 
of  our  best  citizens.  He  is  yet  liv- 
ing, and  seemingly  enjoys  a ripe  old 
age.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  no- 
ted for  his  fondness  of  a joke;  but,  in 
late  years,  he  has  been  overshadow'cd 
by  his  neighbor,  William  Ilert,  who 
can  tell  more  sharp  and  funny  yarns 
than  any  two  men  in  the  county. 

B.  F.  Cressy  w'as  only  a moderate 
early  settler ; he  wus  a shrew'd,  sag- 
acious and  active  business  man,  as 
well  as  a man  of  fair  education.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  he  continued  to 
be  surveyor  from  this  time  up  to  his 
death.  He  wus  regarded  as  a first- 
class  surveyor  and  a first-class  citizen. 


Craven  P.  Hester  appeared  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney  this  year,  and 
Lewis  Bollman  and  George  Munson 
were  admitted  as  attorneys.  George 
Munson  was  a partner  of  George  G. 
Dunn,  and  was  a law’yer  of  superior 
legal  .attainments. 

The  year  1848  was  another  year  of 
great  political  excitement.  General 
Zachary^Taylor  lead  the  Whig  hosts 
to  victoiy  in  the  race  for  President, 
but  lost  Greene  county  by  one  vote. 

John  Yarn  ell  was  elected  as  Rep- 
resentative in  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1847  he  had  been  defeated  for  the 
same  office  by  S.  H.  Lockwood.  Mr. 
Yarnell  was  regarded  as  an  excellent 
man,  and  no  doubt  -would  have  made 
a good  Representative  if  he  had  lived, 
but  he  died  in  a very  short  time  after 
his  election.  An  election  was  called 
for  the  same  day  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  at  which  R.  II.  Rous- 
seau, w- as  elected,  this  being  the  first 
and  only  time  that  he  -v^'as  ever  elec- 
ted to  office  in  this  county. 

We  were  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Y’^arnell,  but  he  was  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  a good  citizen.  He  re- 
sided at  Point  Commerce,  and  was  a 
partner  of  William  S.  Bays,  who  was 
a very  early  settler  in  the  county, 
and  wus  well  known  throughout  it  as 
being  one  of  the  most  genial  and  clev- 
er gentlemen  in  it.  Towards  friends 
and  strangers  visiting  or  having  bus- 
iness in  his  town,  he  was  certainly 
the  most  courteous  gentleman  in  the 
county.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
stop  and  show  visitors  around,  and 
extend  to  them  those  courtesies  that 
contribute  so  fully  to  make  a visitor 
feel  well  and  enjoy  himself.  Such 
disinterested  gallantry  is  becotning 
almost  out  of  style  in  these  latter 
days,  yet  such  attention  is  ever  and 
kindly  remembered  by  the  recipients 
of  such  courtesies. 

During  this  year,  James  S.  Hester 
and  R.  A.  Clemments  -were  admitted 
to  practice  law.  A murder  case  was 
tried  this  year,  on  change  of  venue 
from  Daviess  count^^  . The  case  oc- 
cupied five  days  of  our  court,  and 
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WAS  ably  prosecuted  and  as  ably  de- 
fended. Craven  P.  Hester,  and  his 
son,  James  S.  Hester,  who  now  re- 
side at  Nashville,  IrldiaM,  prosecu- 
ted the  case  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
and  Richard  S.  Clemments,  Lovel  H. 
Rousseau  and  E.  S.  Terry  made 
speeches  on  the  defense.  The  case 
Was  against  Willis  M.  Miller,  and  he 
was  charged  with  murderingjhis  wife. 
The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was 
that  the  defendant  had  thrown  his 
wife  into  a well  and  held  her  under 
the --water  until' she  was  drowned, 
or  that  she  had  fallen  in  and  he  held 
her  under  the  water  instead  of  taking 
her  out.  The  evidence  showed  that 
the  top  of  the  Water  was  not  far  from 
within  two  feet  of  the  top  of  the  well. 
A large  train  of  circumstances  were 
detailed  to  the  jury,  going  to  sustain 
the  theory  of  the  State.  James  S. 
Hester  was  then  quite  young,  but  he 
made  an  elegant  speech,  which  was 
perhaps  his  first  big  effort.  There 
was  no  positive  evidence  against  the 
defendant,  but  the  general  belief 
among  outsiders  was  that  he  was 
guilty  ; but  the  jury  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  all  doubts,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  and  after  hanging  some 
time,  acquitted  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JN  1849,-  the  only  new  officers 
elected  were  Augustus  S.  Rhodes 
as  Prosecuting  Attorney ; Jesse 
Rainbolt,  Associate  Judge,  and  An- 
drew Humphreys,  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature. 

Judge  Rainbolt  was  an  early  set- 
tler in  what  was  known  at  that  time 
as  Center  township.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  and  best  citizens,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  it  was 
abolished.  He  lived  to  be  quite  an 
old  man,  but  died  a few  years  ago. 
This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Humphreys  on  the  political  arena. 
He  is  still  living  and  in  the  prime  of 
life.  When  first  elected,  he  was  not 
regarded  as  above  the  average  of 
members  ot  the  Lower  House ; but. 


being  a man  of  strong,  practical  com- 
mon 3CnsC^  has  profited  by  his  years 
of  experience.  He  has  been  in  pub- 
lic life  a great  many  years,  either  in 
the  State  or  under  Federal  appoint- 
ment, and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  sensible  men  in  his  Congres- 
sional district.  He  is  now  State 
Senator,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  body. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  that  'Mr. 
Humphreys  has  a right  to  be  proud 
of,  is.  that  he  has  “sent  to  grass’’  in 
political  combat,  so  many  of  the  most 
talented  and  popular  men  of  the  op- 
posite part\%  among  whom  were  Mar- 
cus H.  Shryer,  R.  H.  Rousseau,  H. 
H.  Throop,  E.  E.  Beasley,  H.  li.  Liv- 
ingston and  Judge  Thomas  Mason; 
and  that  none,  except  Judge  Mason, 
have  ever  made  the  “honors  easy” 
with  him.  This  year,  the  majority  of 
the  voters  in  the  State,  voted  in  favor 
of  calling  a convention  to  adopt  a 
new  constitution  for  the  State  ; and, 
in  1850,  at  the  general  election,  del- 
egates were  elected  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Many  persons 
were  anxious  to'  send  a man  there 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  consti- 
tutional law,  and,  at  their  urgent  re- 
quest, Hugh  L.  Livingston  became  a 
candidate.  The  people,  however,  pre- 
ferred another  man,  and  elected 
Thotnas  Butler.  Mr.  Butler  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  was  one  of  our  best  citizens, 
and  a man  of  fair  ability  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  actions  of  life ; but  ho 
could  not  be  regarded  os  a very  great 
expounder  of  constitutional  law;  yet 
he  was  always  attentive  to  his  duties, 
and,  at  his  post,  voting  right. 

■ At  this  electron  Judge  Lester  Was 
again  elected  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court,  and  held  the  office  until  it  was 
abolished.  W illiam  J.  McIntosh  was 
elected  Sheriff,  and  Joseph  Lyons, 
Treasurer. 

W illiam'* J.  McIntosh  was  one  of 
the  very  early  settlers  in  the  county. 
We  occasionally  see  an  article  from 
his  pen  on  early  times,  and  they  are 
appreciated  by  the  f>eople.  He  was 
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elected  for  three  succeesiTe  timesy 
and  at  neither  did  he  receive  a party 
endorsement.  He  is  emphatically  a 
man  of  the  people.  While  Sheriff  he 
discharjred  his  duties  with  fidelity 
and  ability,  and  that  amid  the  most 
trying  scenes  in  the  county.  Mr. 
McIntosh  is  a very  entertaining 
stump-speaker.  We  see  his  open 
countenance  occasionally,  and  it  ah 
ways  does  us  good. 

Joseph  Lyons  was,  in  many  re* 
spects,  a remarkable  man.  He  was 
a very  early  settler  in  the  county, 
having  first  settled  near  what  is  call- 
ed the  Ore  branch,  in  Richland  town- 
ship. He  afterward  moved  to  Beech 
Creek  township,  where  he  resided 
until  he  was  elected  Treasurer.  He 
was  remarkably  popular  with  all  the 
people,  and  especially  so  with  his  po- 
litical opponents.  So  popular  was 
he  with  persons  opposed  to  him  in 
politics,  that  party  leaders  w’ere  una- 
ble to  carry  the  party  strength  against 
him.  Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  lived 
in  the  county  who  was  more  gener- 
ous and  liberal  to -the  poor.  In  the 
dark  days  of  the  Republic,  when  civil 
war  raged  in  the  land,  and  when  so 
many  were  called  to  the  tented  field, 
he  displayed  such  liberality  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  destitute  as 
enshrined  him  in  the  affections  of 
many  of  the  people*  While  Treas- 
urer, he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
and  assuming  the  taxes  for  many 
persons,  and  often  gave  receipts  in 
full,  when  only  part  was  paid,  trust- 
ing to  the  honesty”  of  the  person  to 
pay  him.  He  said  that  they  gener- 
ally paid  him,  but  occasionally  they 
would  not.  On  one  occasion,  a tax- 
payer came  in,  on  his  way  making  a 
trip,  and  found  that  he  lacked  two  or 
three  dollars  of  having  money  enough 
to  pay  his  tax,  and  requested  Mr. 
Lyons  to  give  him  a receipt  fiir  the 
tax,  and  promised  that  he  would  call 
in,  on  his  return,  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance. Mr.  Lyons  gave  him  the  re- 
ceipt in  full,  but  the  man  failed  to 
call  on  his  return.  Mr.  Lyons,  sup- 
posing he  had  forgotten  it,  let  it  rest 
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for  a month,  but  seeing  him  one  day, 
asked  him  if  it  was  convenient  fot* 
him  to  pay  the  little  balance  on  his 
tax.  The  man,  drawing  on  an  air  of 
amazement,  said:  ^‘That  little  tux? 
I thought  I paid  my  tax — however, 
the  receipt  will  show.”  Mr.  Lyons 
did  not  manifest  indignation,  like 
many  persons  would  have  done  under 
the  circumstances,  but  smilingly 
submitted  to  the  evidence  of  the  re- 
ceipt. 

We  might  truthfully  say  of  Mr. 
Lyons,  that  he  he  was  “generous  to  a 
faultJ’  In  his  death,  charity  lost 
one  of  her  most  willing  votaries. 
“ Though  1 speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  char- 
ity, I become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.’’ 

In  September,  1850,  Hiram  Bland 
was  indicted  for  murder.  He  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  William 
Walker.  Contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  one  of  his  attorneys  (Major  Liv- 
ingston), he  entered  ty>on  his  trial  at 
that  term  of  court.  The  State  was 
represented  by  A.  L.  Rhodes,  and 
the  defense  was  conducted  by  George 
G.  Bunn  and  H.  L.  Livingston.  It 
was  a clear  .and  aggrava  ted  case  of 
murder.  He  murdered  his  victim  in 
daylight,  for  revenge.  The  main  ef- 
fort in  the  defense  was  to  save  the 
defendant’s  life.  He  was  found  guil- 
ty, and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by 
tne  neck,  on  the  15th  day  of  Isovem- 
her  next,  following.  This  is  the  only 
case  in  our  count}*^  where  the  accused 
had  the  death  penalty  pronounced 
upon  him.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
1850,  at  night,  the  defendant  broke 
jail  and  escaped.  He  was  concealed 
near  his  house,  and  did  not  make  an 
effort  to  escape  from  the  county. 
Great  efiorts  were  made  to  find  him, 
but  for  a long  time  they  appeared 
unavailing.  His  hiding  place  was 
finally  revealed,  and  on  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1851,  he  was  retaken. 
At  the  April  term,  1851,  a motion 
was  made  for  a new  trial,  and  affida- 
vits were  risad  contradicting  several 
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particulars  in  the  testimony  that  was 
jt'ivcn  in  by  the  State  on  the  trial. 
Mr.  George  G.  Dunn  made  a power* 
ful  effort  to  procure  a new  trial,  but 
it  was  unavailing.  The  court  pro- 
nounced judgment  that  he  should  be, 
hanged  on  the  25  th  day  of  April  fol- 
lowing. On  that  day  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  execution,  but  it  was  post- 
poned until  the  Supreme  Court  could 
review  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
Mr.  Bland  expiated  his  crime  at  the 
gallows,  about  the  middle  of  June 
following.  On  that  day,  another 
large  body  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren assembled  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion. The  gallows  was  erected  on 
the  level  plain,  about  two  hundred 
yards  southwest  of  Colonel  Stough’s 
mill,  and  from  it  the  unfortunate 
man  was  suspended  by  the  neck. 
William  J.  McIntosh  was  Sheriff, 
and  conducted  the  proceedings  with 
great  credit  to  himself.  The  gallows 
was  left  standing  for  quite  a number 
of  years — in  fact,  until  it  fell  from 
decay.  One  thing  that  no  doubt  con- 
tributed largely  towards  bringing 
about  the  death  penalty  in  this  case, 
was  the  turbulent  character  of ' the 
accused.  He  and  several  brothers 
were  powerful  men  physically,  and 
when  drinking  were  very  quarrel- 
some and  dangerous ; when  not  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  as  a rule,  they 
were  peaceable.  Then  this  trial 
came  off  when  the  public  mind  was 
excited  at  the  very  highest  pitch.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  for  jurymen  to 
be  different  from  other  men.  All 
persons  become  excited  over  a sud- 
den and  seemingly  unprovoked  mur- 
der. If  the  advice  of  Major  Living- 
ston had  been  taken,  and  the  case 
had  been  continued  one  term,  the 
probabilities  are  that  after  the  first 
burst  of  excitement  abated,  the  jury 
would  have  sent  him  to  State  prison 
during  life.  There  are  various  views 
on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment. 
Many  urge  that  it  is  a relic  of  bar- 


barism, and  mcompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  an  enlightened  civilization. 
Others  say  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of 
God : “ That  whoso  sheds  man’s 

blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed,”  and  that  man  has  no  right 
to  change  it.  Then  the  answer  comes 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  w'orld, 
God  was  the  civil  ruler  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  moral  governor,  and 
that,  occupying  these  two  relations 
toward  man,  two  classes  of  laws  were 
proclaimed  by  Jehovah  for  man’s 
government.  That  one  class  was 
proclaimed  for  his  civil  government, 
and  one  for  his  moral  government. 
That  while  man  has  no  right  to  re- 
peal, change  or  modify  the  laws  pre 
scribed  for  his  moral  government ; 
yet,  when  God  surrendered  to  man 
the  right  to  enact  laws  for  his  civil 
government,  it  carried  with  it  the 
right  to  change  the  laws  enacted  for 
his  civil  government ; and,  therefore, 
he  had  a right  to  change  the  law  on. 
the  subject  of  punishment  for  crime. 
The  laws  under  this  rule  that  man 
would  have  the  right  to  change,  are 
such  laws  as  prescribe  a punishment 
to  be  inflicted  by  man.  Where  the 
punishment  for  a violation  of  a law 
was  to  be  inflicted  by  God,  then  mai^ 
would  not  have  the  right  to  change 
the  law. 

Under  this  rule,  the  law-making 
power  would  have  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe such  punishment  for  murder 
as  they  saw  proper.  Perhaps  our  law 
is  the  beat  that  could  be  adopted  on 
the  subject ; that  is,  to  allow  the  jury 
to  inflict  either  the  death  penalty  or 
imprisonment  for  life. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1851, 
the  first  canal  boat  passed  opposite 
Bloomfield,  down  the  Wabash  & Erie 
canal. 

Among  the  boys  who  were  born 
in  early  times  in  our  county,  many 
.have  gone  to  other  States,  Some 
have  gone  up  into  the  cold  regions  of 
Minnesota,  and  some  to  the  sultry 
plains  of  Texas.  Some  have  gone  to 
the  golden  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  and 
others  to  the  classic  banks  of  the 
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Hudson.  In  nearly  all  the  interme- 
diate IStates  a few  Greene  county 
boys  can  be  found.  Some  have  at- 
tained wealth  and  others  have  been 
followed  by  poverty.  Jb>om  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of'' Bloomfield 
there  have  gone  out  quite  a number 
to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  fallefi 
man.  The  first  that  we  can  remem- 
ber was  Rev.  Anthony  Robinson,  a 
son  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers. 
In  late  years,  Rev.  R.  L.  CiJshman, 
Rev.  William  Turner,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Ferguson,  Rev.  B.  F.  Cavins,  and 
Rev.  Wilson  Quillen.  All  these  Were 
sons  of  early  settlers.  About^Torty- 
five  or  forty-six  years  ago,  a boy  was 
born  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John 
Miller,  Sr.,  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  what  he  has  achieved  in  the  liter- 
ary and  scientific  world.  It  was  Dr. 
T.  A.  Bland. ' He  lived  and  worked 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  very  few  facilities  for 
education.  While  a boy,  ho  exhib- 
ited great  fondness  for  books-^espe- 
cially  historical  works— and  was  a 
frequent  borrower  from  his  friends 
in  town.  After  manhood  he  acquir- 
ed a good  education,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  literature  and  science, 
and  has  been  eminently  successful. 
He  established  the  Indiana  Farmer^ 
the  most  popular  journal  in  the  west 
that  is  devoted  to  agriculture.  He 
has  been  a constant  contributor  to 
the  Ladies’  Own^  a popular  magazine 
edited  by  his  accomplished  and  tal- 
ented wife,  M.  Cora  Bland.  In  his 
case,  the  words  of  our  Savior,  “That 
a prophet  is  not  without  honor  ^ave 
in  his  own  country,”  has,  to  some  ex- 
tent, been  realized,  for  the  reason 
that  as  a lecturer  he  was  always  more 
honored  and  better  apppredated  in 
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the  east  than  in  the  west.  He  nqtf 
resides  in  Hew  York,  and  is  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  addressed  the  old 
settlers’  meeting  at  Blo'omfield,  a few 
years  ago. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
ent  Constitution  of  Indiana,  the  Pro^ 
bate  Court  -was  abolished,  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  w^as  organiz- 
ed in  its  place,  with  increased  juris- 
diction. At  that  time  the  Circuit 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  mis-- 
demeanors,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the’  Common  Pleas  Court  was 
crowded  with  insignificant  neighbor^ 
hood  quarrels. ' At  the  first  term, 
everything  Was  in  considerable  con- 
fusion, growing  out  of  the  beginning 
of  the  new  system.  A large  number 
of  witnesses  had  been  subpoenaed  to 
attend  the  first  day  to  investigate 
State  cases,  and  the  result  w^as  an 
unusual  large  number  of  persons 
were  in  attendance  upon  court,  Who 
usually  know  a great  deal  abotit  .the 
violators  of  law.  Several  da^^s  were 
consumed  in  investigating  trivial 
misdemeanoris,  and  in  some  cases,  a 
large  portion  of  neighborhoods  were 
present.  Various  persons  were  pass- 
ing their  opinions  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  old  Probate  and 
the  new  Common  Pleas  system. 
One  old  lady  had  attended  court  day 
after  day,  until  her  patience'  became 
entirely  exhausted,  and  she  was  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  manner  of 
distributing  Justice.  At  last,  she 
gave  vent  to  her  overfiowing  indigna- 
tion and  disgust,  and  said : “I  don’t 
believe  there  is  nnj  more  justice  in 
this  Court  of  Common  Sprees^  than 
there  was  in  the  old  Crohate  P’’  In 
time,  the  Common  Pleas  Court  baa 
passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

^^REEKE  county  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  one  of 
- our  Revolutionary  sires  of  noto- 
riety, General  Nathaniel  Greene. 

Greene  county  is  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, seventy-five  miles  southwest 
of  Indianapolis,  and  is  the  second 
county  from  the  western  boundery  of 
the  State.  It  was  organized  in  the 
year  1821,  and  contains  540  square 
miles  or  sections  of  land — fifteen 
square  Congressional  Districts,  each 
containing  040  acres  ; and  the  coun- 
ty is  sub-divided  into  sixteen  civil 
townships. 

The  population  of  Greene  county, 
in  1875,  is  about  twenty-six  thous- 
and, and  within  the  rfext  ten  years, 
we  confidently  expect  an  increase  to 
forty  thousand  people.  . 

The  west  branch  of  White  river  di- 
vides the  county  almost  equally.  Eel 
river,  Richland,  Plummer,  Indian, 
Beech  and  Black  creeks  are  all 
streams  of  water  of  considerable  no- 
toriety. 

The  face  of  the  country,  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river,  is  mostly  hilly, 
some  portions  considerably  broken, 
and  many  rock  bluffs.  It  was  orig- 
inally very  heavily  timbered  with 
oak,  poplar,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  syc- 
amore, ash,  beech,  cherry,  locust, 
gum,  hickory,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties which  had  attained  their  full 
proportion. 

Almost  every  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is 
underlaid  with  coal  and  iron  ore  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  an  excellent 


quality.  .Greene  county  has  the  best 
beds  of  rich  iron  ore  of  any  county  in 
the  State. 

The  surface  of  the  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  is  mostly  level, 
Half-Moon,  Nine-Mile,  Scaffold  and 
Four-Mile  prairies,  make  up  a very 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory. 
The  timber  on  the  ridges,  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  w'hat  is  usually  called 
barrens— consisting  mostly  of  small 
hickory,  short  and  rough  black  oak", 
white  oak  and  some  walnut.  The 
soil  is  diversified.  The  barrens  are 
somewhat  sandy,  and  the  other  por- 
tions are  rich  alluvial  and  stony  clay 
soil,  varying  greatly  in  quality. 

Some  of  the  prairie  land  is  rather 
low  and  wet,  and  better  adapted  to 
meadow  and  pasturage  than  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain. 

Coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  many 
localities,  and  several  beds  of  a good 
quality  have  been  opened  and  worked 
for  a number  ol  years. 

Bloomfield,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  centrally  located,  one  mile  east 
of  White  river,  on  elevated  ground. 
Its  altitude  at  the  river  is  467  feet 
above  high  tide. 

In  August,  1819,  the  Indians,  who 
reserved  a hunting  privilege  when 
they  ceded  their  lands 'to  the  govern- 
ment, were  here  tor  the  last  time. 
IThey  camped  on  the  river  and  creek 
to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred. In  September,  1819,  they 
moved  off  in  a body  in  their  bark  ca- 
noes, down  White  river. 

In  the  closing  chapters,  we  . will 
give  the  names,  location,  description 
and  population  of  each  town  and  vil- 
large  in  Greene  county. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BEECH  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 
MONG  the  old  pioneer  settlers 
in  this  locality,  were  Hugh 
Gaston,  John  Todd,  Thomas 
and  Andy  Raper,  James  Turpin,  Ed- 
ward and  Charles  Beasley,  Edward 
Bryan,  Solomon  Wilkerson,  old  man 
"Whaley,  Frederick  Hendricks,  Xa- 
than  Hogan,  Joel  Burks,  William 
Sanderpher,  Jimmy  James,  Robert 
and  Frank  Chaney,  William  and  No- 
ah Reeves,  James  Gaston,  and  alter- 
wards  came  in  others,  and  among 
them  we  have  the  names  of  John  Ar- 
thur, James  Crocket,  John  and  David 
Bullock,  Jesse  Sullivan,  William 
Watkins  and  many  others. 

Hugh  Gaston  w'as  born  in  North 
Carolina,  and  came  to  Greene  county 
in  the  year  1822,  and  settled  on  the 
place,  and  made  a farm,  and  set  out 
the  old  apple  orchard  where  Mr. 
Keys  now  lives.  Mr.  Gaston  and 
wife  raised  eight  children,  the  two 
youngest  being  twins.  All  of  them 
lived  to  be  men  and  women. 

Old  Uncle  James  Gaston  came  to 
Greene  county  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Bryan,  and 
settled  on  bis  excellent  farm,  and  has 
lived  there  until  he  has  seen  all  his 
neighbors  settle  in  around  him,  and 
yet  he  can  see  to  read  without  glasses. 
Mr.  Gaston  is  seventy  years  old,  and 
his  wufe  had  eleven  children — four 
boys  and  seven  girls. 

The  old  Joe  Lyons'  farm  has  had  a 
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greater  number  of  different  families 
on  it  than  any  other  place  in  Greene 
county,  where  John  Kinney  now  re- 
sides. 

Old  Uncle  John  Arthur,  Sen.,  is 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  was  born 
in  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina  ; 
and  bis  father  and  mother  raised 
twelve  children — six  boys  and  six 
girls.  Old  Uncle  John  Arthur  en- 
tered the  land,  built  the  house,  made 
the  farm  and  set  out  the  old  orchard 
at  the  place  where  George  Axtell 
now  lives. 

Jesse  Sullivan  wears  a gray  beard. 
He  is  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  Wayne  eounty.  North  Caro- 
lina, near  Goldsboro’.  Old  Uncle 
Jesse  has  had  two  wives  and  fifteen 
children.  He  first  settled  in  Greene 
county  on  the  old  farm  where  James 
Smith  now  lives. 

Mr.  John  Bryan  was  married  about 
forty-five  years  ago,  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Turley,  and  afterwards  made  a good 
farm  and  now  lives  on  it,  one  and  a 
half  miles  northwest  of  Newark. — 
Mr.  Bryan  and  wife  have  had  nine 
children — one  boy  and  eight  girls. 

James  Crockett  was  born  in  An- 
derson county,  Tennessee,  and  came 
to  Greene  county  over-  fifty  years 
ago,  and  married  Miss  Louisa  Ooley. 
They  raised  ten  children — six  boys 
and  four  girls.  Mr.  Crockett  is  now 
sixty-seven  years  old. 

Edw^ard  Bryan  built  a house,  made 
the  farm  and  set  out  the  old  orchard 
at  the  place  where  John  McDaniel 
now  lives.  Mr.  Bryan  and  wife  h^d 
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seven  children — three  boys  and  four 
girls. 

Old  John  Todd  built  the  house» 
made  the  farm,  and  set  out  the  nice 
old  apple  orchard  at  the  place  where 
James  McDaniel  now  lives. 

Old  Edward  Beasley  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles  have  been  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  nearly  fifty  years. 

James  Turpin  built  the  first  house 
on  Lick  creek,  in  the  north  end  of 
the  township,  and  is  now  living  on  a 
good  farm  just  northeast  of  Peter 
Livingston’s.  * , 

Old  Johnny  Bullock  built  a house 
and  made  the  farm  at  his  old  place^ 
aboufone  mile  north  west  of  Solsberry. 

’Squire  Solomon  Wilkerson  has 
been  a very  noted  old  pioneer  settler, 
and  a good  citizen  in  the  township. 

William  Reeves  and  his  boys  first 
settled  at  the  place  where  Edward 
Walker  now  lives. 

W illiam  Sanderpher  built  the  house, 
entered  the  land,  made  thd  farm,  and 
set  out  the  apple  orchard  at  the  Cross 
Hoads,  on  the  old  Spencer  State  road, 
three  miles  north  of  Solsberry. 

Moses  McCulley  built  the  first  log 
cabin  on  the  old  Joe  Lyons’  farm. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crockett,  widow  of 
Alexander  Crockett,  an  old  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  came  from  Tennessee 
and  settled  her  family  in  Greene 
county  at  an  early  day.  She  had 
twelve  children — eight  boys  and  four 
girls,  ' 

David  Bullock  came  to  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  has  made  a good  farm- 
er, and  is  a number  one  old  pioneer 
citizen.  Mr.  Bullock  is  sixty-six 
years  old,  and  his  wife  has  had  eight 
children. 

Our  old  bachelor  friend,  James 
Bullock,  is  another  old  pioneer. 

Among  the  first  weddings  were 
John  Kellum  and  Elizabeth  Bryan  ; 
Wyatt  Miller  and  Polly  Bland  ; Jas. 
Gaston  and  Mary  P.  Bryan  ; Green 
Martin  and  Cynthia  Hogan  ; Joseph 
McIntosh  and  Elizabeth  Todd;  Wil- 
liam Watkins  and  Jane  Martin. 

The  pioneer  preachers  were  Revs. 
George  Burch,  Sammy  Doty,  Joseph 
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Wilson,  and  Elder  John  Wilson. 

Among  the  early  school  teachers 
was  James  Gaston. 

Moses  Ooley  was  one  among  the 
old  pioneer  hunters,  and  a good 
marksman  at  all  of  our  olden  time 
shooting  matches.  Mr.  Ooley  was 
born  in  Greene  county,  Kentucky, 
and  came  to  Greene  county,  Indiana, 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  built  the  old 
Ooley  water  mill  on  Richland  creek. 

Shortly  after  Moses  Ooley  came  to 
Beech  creek,  he,  in  company  with 
his  son-in-law,  James  Crockett,  went 
out  hunting  About  six  miles  fro-m 
home,  in  the  woods,  they  found  an 
old  she  be^ir  and  her  three  young 
cubs.  The  young  ones  ran  up  a tree, 
and  Mr.  Ooley,  leaving  Mr.  Crockett 
at  the  base  of  the  tree,  returned  home 
to  get  an  axe.  The  old  bear  remain- 
ed all  night  with  Mr,  Crockett,  and 
when  Mr.  Ooley  came  back  the  next 
morning,  they  captured  one  cub  and 
killed  the  other  two  and  the  old  bear. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

HIGHLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

HE  first  old  pioneer  settlers  in 
this  locality  were,  old  Isaac 
Stalcup,  Ephraim  Owen,  John 
H.  Owen,  Evan  Owen,  John  L.  Bus- 
kirk,  Colonel  Jack  Stokely,  James 
Jackson,  Timothy  Jessup,  Robert 
Baber  and  John  Kelley.  Afterwards 
came  William  J.  McIntosh,  Jacob 
McIntosh,  Moore  McIntosh,  ^mael 
Kelshaw,  Thomas  Osborn,  Edward 
Buckner,  Richard  Buckner,  David 
Deem,  Rev.  Samuel  Meddley,  Dr.  Si- 
mon Snyder,  Bailey  McCutchan, 
Grandfiither  Baber,  George  Baber, 
John  Hunter,  John  Cloudj  William 
Bland,  Jesse  Martin,  etc.,  etc. 

NAMES  OF  CREEKS  AND  BRANCHES. 

Richland  creek  was  named  for  its 
good  bottom  lands  ; Beech  creek  for 
its  many  beech  trees  ; Kelley’s  creek 
for  John  Kelley,  its  first  settler; 
.Tack’s  creek  was  named  by  old  Uncle 
Henry  Jackson ; Goose  creek  took 
its  name  from  the  old  women  fussing 
about  geese. 
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Indian  Camp  branch  was  named ’b}" 
the  old  settlers,  on  account  of  the 
many  Indian  camps,  where  Elisha 
McDaniel  now  lives ; Big  Branch 
was  named  for  its  great  number  of 
big  springs  ; M os  (^ui  to 'Bran  eh  for  its 
wet  bottom  lands  ; Dead  Hoss  branch 
■was  first  called  the  Jewel  branch, 
for  old  Mr.  Jewell,  its  first  settler. — 
The  Jewell  branch  -was  afterwards' 
named  Dead  Hoss,  by  a party  of  sur- 
veyors on  the  old  central  canal,  down 
on  the  east  side  of  White  river.  The 
Dover  branch  was  named  for  its  firsb 
settler,  Keely  Dover  ; and  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  moved  from  that  house, 
and  left  an  old  hen  sitting  ; changing 
his  location  twice  during  his  absence. 
He  finally  returned  to  the  first  place 
before  the  hen  had  succeeded  in 
hatching  out  her  brood,  thereby  giv- 
ing his -wife  a chance  to  take  care  of 
the  chickens.  The  Beaver  pond, 
near  Aunt  Katie  Ballard’s,  was  nam- 
ed by  the  old  settlers  on  account  of 
the  dams  made  in  the  slough,  by  an- 
cient water  beavers, 

The  Baber  Hill,  seven  miles  from 
Bloomfield,  on  the  Newark  road,  was 
named  for  its  first  settler,  old  gran  J- 
father  Baber,  father  of  George  and 
Robert  Baber.  William  Baber  and 
wife  lived,  died  and  were  buried 
there.  Uncle  Jack’Babcr  was  born 
on  the  old  Major  Sarver  farm,  just 
southwest  of  that  old  cemetery. 

The  old  Rock  Bullet-Laidle,  where 
the  Indians  used  to  melt  lead,  was 
found  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  yet  in 
the  same  place,  half  mile  east  of 
James  McCutchan’s,  in  the  old  field 
of  Charley  Turley. 

Our  first  school  was  taught  by 
Samnel  Dorrity,  Esq.,  on  the  farm  of 
old  Johnny  Cloud,  near  where  Peter 
Ressner  now  lives.  It  was  an  old 
fogy  subscription  school  of  three 
months,  and  the  teacher’s  wages  were 
thirteen  dollars  per  month.  The 
names  of  the  pupils  were  Bice  and 
Anderson  Cloud,  John  and  Andy 
Hunter,  Wash  and  Jack  Baber,  Ri- 
ley and  Bluford'Greves,  Darrel  Long, 
Edmond  Martin,  Celia  Martin,  Lu- 


cinda and  Mary  A.  Hunter,  Mour- 
iien  and  Kissie  Bland,  Susanna  and 
Cynthia  Hunter,  and  Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin. This  little  old  school  house  was 
made  of  round  logs,  without  floor, 
clapboard  roof,  stick  and  mud  chim- 
ney, and  no  glass  except  a few  milk 
bottles.  We  had  a small  window, 
pasted  over  with  greased  paper,  and 
our  desk  w^as  a puncheon,  placed  on 
two  pegs  in  the  wall ; the  seats  -were 
benches,  made  of  split  poplar  poles, 
with  flat  side  up.  The  second  school 
was  taught  by  George  R.  H.  Moore, 
at  the  old  Bethlehem  log  church,  on 
the  farm  of  Simon  Bland,  with  many 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Simon 
Bland,  Mouimen  and  Kissie  Bland, 
George  and  James  McCutchan,  Dor- 
rel  and  Sexton  Long,  Marinda  Long, 
Elizabeth  Martin,  Hunter’s  girls  and 
others.  Our  third  school  was  taught 
by  Samuel  R.  Tincher,  in  a log  house, 
on  Israel  Wilkie’s  farm,  thirty  years 
ago. 

W e had  a few  old  women  medical 
advisors  in  those  days:  Aunt  Ra- 

chel Jessup,  Granny  'McCutchan, 
Lucy  Arthur,  Grandmother  Hunter 
and  Dr.  Simon  Snyder;  and,  by  the 
way,  Dr.  Snyder  was  a practical  faith 
doctor,  it  being  said  of  him  that  he 
could  cure  aper?on  just  as  well  where 
he  wasn’t  as  where  he  was. 

Charles  Beasley  built  the  first  and 
second  distill-houses,  and  made  whis- 
ky. 

Dr.  Snyder  built  a little  tub-wheel, 
water-mill,  on  the  Mosquito  branch, 
and  afterwards  sold  it  to  George 
Walker.  Walker’s  mill  ground  about 
eight  bushels  of  corn  per  day. 

Old  Sammy  Jewell  built  a horse 
mill. 

At  all  elections  and  general  mus- 
ters, the  candidates  must  and  did 
treat  the  people  to  whisky,  and 
when  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  a 
big  fight  at  any  place  near  here,  big 
Isaac  Stalcup  and  Benjamin  Stalcup 
were  the  principal  bullies  in  it. 

W e have  only  three  old  brick  hous- 
es, and  James  Stalcup  built  the  first 
brick  house  in  Greene  county.  He 
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altcrwards  sold  that  fnrm  to  a Mr. 
Allen,  and  moved  to  W bite  river  bot- 
tom, where  he*  built  another  brick 
Ijousc.  John  II.  Dixon  after’wards 
built  his  brick  dwelling. 

We  had  no  peddlers  in  early  times. 
Old  Grandmother  Baber  attended  all 
public  gatherings,  and  sold  ginger- 
cakes  at  fourpence  apiece,  for  pocket 
change  and  pin  money. 

The  names  of  the  first  preachers 
were  Elder  H.  S.  Doaty,  l(ev.  Sam- 
uel Medley,  James  Birtch,  Thomas 
Oliphant,  Abraham  Kcarnes,  Obedi- 
ah  Winters  and  others. 

William  Welton  built  the  first'mili 
on  Richland  creek,  at  the  old  Benja- 
min Turley  mill  seat.  Old  Doctor 
Simon  Snyder  built  a little  corn 
mill  on  the  Mosquito  branch,  and 
ground  about  three  bushels  per  day. 
Tne  toll  taken  at  that  mill  was  the 
eighth  bushel. 

Old  John  Hunter  and  wife  raised 
ten  children,  five  boys  and  five  girls, 
all  of  whom  lived  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men. The  old  man  and  woman  lived 
to  see  them  all  buried,  except  one — 
Daniel  Hunter — who-has  since  died 
of  consumption. 

The  largest  family  was  old  Isaac 
Stalcup’s.  We  have  been  told  that 
there  were  twenty-one  children  in 
that  family. 

Mr.  Nations  and  wife  raised  a fam- 
ily of  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

The  names  and  ages  of  some  of  the 
old  people  now  living  in  this  neigh- 
borhood : James  Yandevenfer,  aged 

8d ; William  Bays,  aged  75;  Aaron 
McDaniel,  aged  77 ; John  Bucher, 
William  J.  McIntosh,  xnd  Mrs.  Su- 
sanna Lang,  aged  respectively  83; 
Anna  McCutchari,  aged  82  ; Mickey 
Pickard,  aged  81  ; and  Elizabeth 
Moore,  aged  82  years. 

The  first  white  chiUrren  born  in 
Highland  township,  were  John  G. 
Owen,  Charles  Kelly,  Armstead  Ow- 
en, A.  J,  Baber,  William  W.  Baber, 
Simon  Bland,  William  Stalcu]),  Mary 
J.  Turley,  Mary  Bland,  George  and 
James  MeCutchan. 

The  first  weddings  in  this  locality, 


were  Bailey  McCutchan  and  An- 
na Baber;  Aaron  Bland  and  Lavina 
Bryant;  big  Isaac  Stalcup  and  Miss 
Mournen  Martin.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Stalcup  was  a drinking  man  and 
a widower,  having  sold  his  first  wife 
to  another  man  for  a new'  fur  hat  and 
ten  gallons  of  whisky.  The  man  and 
woman  then  floated  down  White  riv- 
er in  a water  craft.  The  next  lucky 
couple  were  George  Baber,  aged  40 
years,  and  Margaret  Hunter,  aged  15 
years.  Next  were  Reuben  Martin 
and  Jennie  Beasley  ; Hiram  Martin 
and  Margaret  Cloud  ; Eli  Martin  and 
Sallie  Baber;  Charles  Turley  and 
Nancy  Walker;  then  Alexander  Mar- 
tin and  Olive  Walker,  of  another  fam- 
ily, there  being  two  families  named 
Walker. 

We  will  now  give  a short  sketch  cf 
a few  of  the  old  pioneer  settlers.  Old 
Isaac  Stalcup  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  and  married  Catharine  Os- 
born. They  came  to  Greene  county 
in  the  year  1817,  and  settled  on 
White  river,  and  that  fall  built  the 
first  little  log  cabin,  on  the  old  farm’ 
where  William  Crites  now'  lives.  He 
crossed  at  the  yellow'  banks  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  came  by  way  of  Vin- 
cennes to  Greene  county.  Grandfa- 
ther Stalcup  and  wife  had  twenty- 
one  children — fifteen  boys  and  six 
girls. 

James  Stalcup  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  from  whence  he  moved  to 
Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Marlin,  an  Irish 
lady.  They  came  to  Greene  county 
in  the  year  1818,  and  settled  on  the 
hill  just  east  of  where  Worthington 
now  stands.  He  established  the  first 
blacksmith  shop  in  this  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Stalcup  afterwards  moved  over 
on  the  east  side  of  White  river,  and 
lived  there  lift}' }'ears.  He  made  the 
best  axes  and  Cary  plows  of  any 
blacksmith  in  Greene  county.  He 
also  built  the  first  brick  house  in  the 
county. 

Jonathan  Quakenbush  came  from 
North  Carolina  about  fifty  years  ago. 
and  settled  on  White  river,  and  lived 
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the  first  year  in  the  old  log  school 
house  on  the  farm  where  John  Quak- 
enbnsh  now  lives.  Mr.  QuahenbUsh 
and  wife  raised  three  boys  and  one 

James  Staicnp  and  wife  had  eight 
children — three  boys  and  five  girls. 
Abont  three  years  ago  the  old  man 
and  old  lady  passed  away  from  among 
ns.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years,  and  v.as  buried  on  the  old 
homestead  f^rm.  just  west  of  where 
8olomon  JDixon  How  lives. 

George  B.  Staleup  was  bom  in 
Sumner  county,  Tennessee j in  1814, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  Greene 
county,  in  the  yearlSlS.  When  he 
became  a man,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Bucknerj  the  third  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Buckner,  Mr.  Staleup  and 
wife  have  had  eleven  children,  and 
raised  only  two  of  them  to  be  women. 
Our  fnend  Staleup  is  a common 
farmer,  sixty  one  years  old,  and  owms 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  part  of 
Greene  county.  He  lives  at  borne, 
and  says  that  he  can  take  care  of 
himself  without  the  help  of  the  wo- 
men crusaders. 

John  H.  Owen  came  from  Stokes 
county,  Horth  Carolina,  to  the  new 
Indiana  Territory,  in  the  year  1814, 
find  settled  on  L^t  river,  near  Paoli, 
Indiana,  and  remained  there  two 
years,  when  be  married  Miss  Susan- 
nah Elrod.  They  came  to  Greene 
county  in  the^year  18l7,  and  settled 
on  the  old  farm  of  Armstead  Owen, 
in  Highland  township.  John  H. 
Owen  and  wife  raised  five  children — 
four  boys  and  one  girl — ^and  all  of 
them  lived  to  be  grown. 

Tbe  second  boy  of  this  family  of 
children  was  the  first  white  male  child 
born  in  Greene  county. 

Old  Quaker-style,  John  Gallettley 
Owen  was  bom  on  tbe  Stb  day  of  the 
8th  month,  in  the  year  1818,  or  Ang- 
trst  8tb,  1818^  John-G.  Owen  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Mock,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
Mock..  Mr.  Owen  and  wife  have  had 
seven  children— three  boys  and  four 
girls,  Mr.  Owen  is  a common  farm-' 


er,  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  lives  on 
a good  farm,  five  miles  north  of 
Bloomfield. 

John  H.  Owen  and  his  wife,  and 
their  son,  Armstead  Owen,  are  all 
buried  in  the  old  homestead  Owen 
cemetery. 

Old  Uncle  Evan  Owen  came  from 
North  Carolina  to  Lost  river,  in  Or- 
ange county,  Indiana,  in  1814,  and 
from  there  to  White  river,  in  1817. 
He  brought  apple  and  peach  seed 
from  North  Carolina,  and  planted 
out  the  first  orchard  in  Highland 
township.  Mr.  Owen  married  Miss 
Priscilla  Sanders, and  they  had  twelve 
children — six  boys  and  six  girls — 
and  among  them  are  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, Charles  G.  Owen,  Hastin  B 
Owen,  Mrs.  Verlin  Jessup  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Allen.  Uncle  Evan  Owen 
died  about  fifteen  years  ago,  aged 
seventy-four  years. 

Mr.  James  Gallettley, a Scotchman > 
while  stopping  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
wrote  a letter  to  Colonel  Jack  Stoke- 
ly,  of  Greene  counU^  asking  inform- 
ation about  the  new  territory")  oppor- 
tunities, mode  of  living,  etc. 

Colonel  Stokely,  in  reply,  said: 
“ W e have  fat  pork,  turkey  soup, 
and  mush-and-milk  plenty.  By  the 
Lord,  come  on !” 

The  first  school  teacher  was  John 
S.  Owen,  and  among  tbe  pupils  were 
Lott  Lindley,  Amos  Owen,  Samuel 
Owen,  William  and  Robert  Owen, 
Aaron  Bland,  Jesse  Osborn,  Ruth 
Lindley,  Hannah  Owen,  Susan  Bur- 
ris, Ruth  Owen, Iredell  Green,  Frank 
Jessup,  George  B.  Staleup  and  others. 

JOHN  n.  dixon’s  big  tree. 

On  the  eak  side  of  White  river,  in 
Highland  township,  on  the  land  of 
John  H.  Dixon,  stands  the  giant  tree 
of  the  forest.  This  monster  old  syc- 
amore tree  is  perhaps  a thousand 
years  old,  nearl}^  a hundred  feet  high 
and  measures  thirteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. We  undertake  to  say  that  the 
tall  sycamore  of  the  White  river  val- 
ley, rather  beats  the  Tall  Sycamore 
of  tbe  Wabash  valley,  by  at  least 
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ninety  feet  in  heigh th  and  thirty  feet 
in  circumference.  Our  old  tall,  giant 
sycamore  never  meddles  with  politics 
Or  religion,  and  therefore  occupies  a 
very  /«/7/i  position  among  men,  and 
^ye  hope  the  old  tree  may  always  be 
spared  by  the  storms  and  the  wood- 
tnan’g 

On  the  third  day  of  August,  1875, 
at  five  o’clock  p.  m.,  when  the  water 
in  White  river  bottoms  was  at  the 
highest  markj  Mr.  John  D.  Allen, 
John  W.  Padgett,  John  W.  Carmi- 
chael, Thomas  Walker  and  W^illiam 
Goodwin,  paddled  John  D.  Allen’s 
big  canoe,  and  ran  it  up  in  the  fork 
of  Dixon’s  big  sycamore  tree,  and  on 
,the  south  side  of  each  tree,  above  the 
fork,  ctit  the  tiotch  for  high  Water 
tnark  for  the  year  1875.  Having  a 
bottle  full  of  good  whisky,  they  all 
took  a big  dVatn,  nnd  had  a grand, 
high  old  time,  while  standing  on  the 
fork  of  that  big  tree. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

EEL  RIVER  TOWJ^’Sni^. 

^^iJICHARD  WALL,  of  Eel  River 
township,  is  noiv  eighty-four 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  North 
Hampton  county,  North  Carolina. 
His  father  and  mother  were  poor 
and  made  their  living  on  a small  farm, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Halifax  Court  i 
House.  Mr.  Wall  is  the  youngest  of 
twelve  children,  six  boj^s  and  six  girls. 
His  parents  died  when  he  was  a boy, 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  at  that 
early  age  he  was  cast  out  into  the 
world  an  honest  orphan  boy.  He 
Inanaged  to  keep  one  eye  open  to 
shun  all  bad  company,  and  the  other 
open  to  ;see  the  plainest  way  to  make 
a man  of  himself.  When  he  was  twen- 
ty-one years  old  he  came  to  Indiana 
and  worked  for  a good  honest  Quaker 
farmer  named  David  Lindley,  near 
Raoli,  Indiana.  He  remained  there 
two  summers,  as  a farm  boy  and 
chicken  peddler. 

Edmon  Jean,  Samuel  Dyer  andj 
Richard  Wall  then  came  to  White  | 
river  and  built  the  first  log  cabins  in  1 
Eel  River  township.  * 


Grestif^  C'ounhj. 

The*  first  settlers  in  this  locality 
were  Edmon  Jean,  Richard  Wall, 
George  Griffith,  Caleb  Jessup,  Sam- 
uel and  Edward  Dyer,  Jonathan  Os* 
bron,  Thomas  Clark,  and  William 
Dunnegan— -“who  never  went  to  a 
house  but  what  he  come  again;”  John 
Sanders,  Alexander  Craig,  Benjamin 
Huey  and  a few  others. 

The  first  land  purchase  Was  at  the 
first  land  sale  at  Evansville,  by  Da* 
vid  and  Jonathan  Lindley,  embracing 
all  that  good  bottom  land  oti  the 
north  side  of  White  river  from  Wat- 
son’s Station  down  to  Israel  Glover’s 
line*  Old  Uncle  Ira  Danely  bought 
of  David  Lindley  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  acres  of  that  land  and  has 
made  a good  farm  and  has  lived  at 
that  place  for  forty  years. 

The  first  log  cabin  was  built  by 
Uncle  Edmon  Jean,  on  the  farm 
where  Jesse  Griffith  now  lives. 

The  first  land  entered  w^as  the  farm 
where  Israel  Glover  now  lives,  by 
old  John  Sanders.  The  next  entry 
was  made  by  Payton  Owen  and  Sam- 
uel Dyer,  and  Payton  Owen  sold  that 
land  to  Richard  W^all,  who  planted 
the  first  apple  seed,  and  raised  the 
first  crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  W all  brought 
about  a quart  of  apple  seeds  in  an 
old-fashioned  pair  of  saddle-bags,  all 
the  way  from  Stokes  county,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  apple  seeds  wore 
planted  on  the  old  Wall  farm,  now 
owned  by  Henry  Newsom.  We  can 
yet  see  fair  samples  of  these  little  ap- 
ple trees,  which  were  divided  out 
among  the  old  settlers,  and  were 
planted  in  the  old  orchards  of  the 
Sanders’,  Jessup’s,  Arney’s,  Wall’s, 
Newsom’s,  Clarks’,  Dyer’s  alid  many 
others. 

The  first  crop  of  wheat  was  raised 
by  Richard  Wall  and  Sam  Dyer,  on 
the  farm  wffiere  Garey  Workman  now 
lives,  and  the  first  sample  of  that  crop 
of  wheat  was  beat  out  with  a flail  and 
cleaned  up  by  the  wind,  while  empty- 
ing’ the  half  bushel  of  wheat  on  a 
I quilt  iu  the  door  yard,  spread  on  the 
I ground.  Part  of  that  wlieat  was  ta- 
ken to  Craig’s  new  mill  on  White 
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river  and  ground  .into  flour,  but  not 
bolted  for  want  of  a bolting-cloth. 
But  Mrs.  Mary  Wall  seived  the  flour 
with- a seive  made  of  a wooden  hoop 
and  a dressed  buck-skin  bottom,  with 
holes  made  by  punching  through  the 
bottom  with  a hot  iron  fork. 

The  remainder  of  that  little  crop 
of  wheat  was  taken  to  Ketcham’s 
mill,- near  Bloomington,  in  Monroe 
county,  and  made  into  nour  and  was 
brought  home  and  divided  between 
the  families  of  Richard  Wall,  Sam- 
uel Dyer  and  Robert  Baber — Mr. 
Baber  doing  the  milling  for  part  of 
the  flour. 

William  Dyer  is  noTt  seventy^four 
years  old,  and  was  one  among  the 
first  new  comers  on  White  river,  in 
the  y'ear  1818.  William  Dyer  is  the 
youngest  of  his  father’s  family,  hav^ 
ing  three  brothers  and  four  sisters. 
He  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Virginia,  in  August,  1801.  He  came 
to  Indiana  in  the  year  1814,  and  stop- 
ped among  the  first  settlers  on  Lost 
river,  near  Paoli,  Indiana.  He  then 
came  to  Hreene  CoOnty,  in  the  year 
1818,  With  his  older  brothers  and 
Mr-.  Wall.- 

About  fifty-seven  years  ago  Old 
Unde  Billy  Dyer  was  a mill  boy,  and 
he  rode  on  horse  back  and  brought 
the  first  sack  of  seed  wheat  to  Greene 
county  from  Warner  Davis’,  on  In- 
dian  creek,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Monroe  county,  Indiana.  This  wheat 
was  sowed  and  cut  by  Mr.  Wall  and 
the  Dyer  boys,  and  was  the  first  crop, 
of  wheat  made  in  this  part  of  Greene 
county.  This  family  also  raised  the 
fir»t  corn  crop  that  was  grown  in 
this  township. 

Mr.  Dyer  and  wife  raised  eight 
children — four  boys  and  four  girls.' 

The  first  peach  orchards  were 
grown  from  peach  seeds  brought  by 
the  farmers  Who  went  to  the  Shaker 
prairie  to  that  old  mill  on  Busron. 

Among  the  first  white  children 
hern  in  the  neighborhood  were  John 
Archer,  Rachel  Wall,  William  Wall, 
Anna  and  Jot.  Osborn,  and  some  of  the 
Sanders,  Jessup  and  Ckrk  children. 
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The  first  weddings  in  the  township 
were  Mr.  Payton  Ow'cn  and  MisS 
Rachael  Griffith,  Richard  Wall  and 
Miss  Mary  Dyer  as  W'aiters.  The 
next  lucky  couple  w*ere  Mr.  Wall  atid 
Miss  Mary  Dyer.  Harbert  Sanders 
and  Miss  Jensie  Jessup;  John  Fires 
and  Martha  Craig ; Edward  Dyer 
and  Katy  Danely ; Henry  Jackson 
and  Kancy  Dyer;  William  Parsley 
and  Anna  Osborh  ; Isaac  J^ickson 
and  Elizabeth  Griffith  ; Samuel  Dyer 
and  Celia  Ariiey ; Acquilla  Walker 
and  Elizabeth  Dyer;  William  Foley 
and  Jane  Osborn ; Ira  Danely  and 
Miss  Olive  Jessup.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  young  folks  bad  fun  at  all 
of  those  early  weddings ; and  when 
old  Unole  Tommy  Clark  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  a party  of  about 
a half  dozen  young  people  went  there 
after  bed-time,  wisnitig  to  See  the 
Justice  marry  a coUple  for  the  first 
time,  etc.  They  called  the  ^Squire 
up,  and  he  asked  them  to  come  ih  ; 
and  they  said  they  were  in  a hurry, 
and  wanted  to  see  a Wedding  in  the 
door-yard,  by  moonlight.  The  old 
bee  hunter  just  stepped  back,  lighted 
a candle,  picked  up  the  book,  and 
while  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses  said  the  ceremony  “in  his 
shirt-tail!”  All  the  party  left  for 
home,  fully  enjoying  a Hoosier  wed-^ 
ding. 

Old  Caleb  Jessup  had  the  largest 
family,  havihg  bad  three  wives  and 
nineteen  chiidren — eight  boys  ahd 
eleven  girlsi  Alexander  Craig  and 
wife  raised  ten  children — five  boys 
and  five  girls.  They  all  lived  to  be 
men  and  women.  James  Newsom 
and  wife  raised  eight  boys  and  five 
girls.  Uncle  Richard  Wall  and  wife 
had  six  children,  and  raised  five  of 
them  to  be  men  and  women.  George 
Griffith  and  wife  raised  two  boj^s  and 
four  girls.  Uncle  Ira  Danely  and 
wife  had  thirteen  children,  and  rais- 
ed six  boys  and  six  girls ; all  married 
except  one,  and  he  wants  a mate. 
Ira  Danely  was  born  in  Surr}^  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  arid  was  an  or- 
phan boy,  raised  among  the  friendly 
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Quaker  ffirmert,  by  William  Dunne- 
gan.  He  was  mart*ied  February  20th^ 
1828,  at  the  age  of  IVv^enty-two  years. 

We  have,  had  two  distill  houses 
built  by  Richard  Wall^  who  made  a 
pure  article  when  he  made  whisky 
and  brandy.  It  was  not  the  kind  that 
kills  two  hundred  yards,  olf-hand. 

Our  first  mills  were  hand  mills  and 
bominy  mortars.  Old  Alexander 
Oraig  built  the  first  water-mill,  at 
Point  Commerce  bluff,  on  White  riv- 
'er.  He  also  built  a cotton  gin  to 
pick  out  cotton  seed,  in  that  mill. 
Squire  Tommy  Clark  built  a little 
tub  mill  on  Clark’s  creek^  and  ground 
corn  into  meal  for  the  first  settlers  on 
that  creek.  James  Jessup  and  Dan- 
iel Inger^ll  built  the  junction  mills 
on  Eel  river,  at  the  Rock  ford  at 
Point  Commerce.  Ira  Danely,  Amos 
Owen  arid  Orren  Talley  built  the  old 
White  river  mills,  just  above  the 
mouth, of  Clark’s  creek,  about  thirty 
J'cars  ago  ; and  White  river  changed 
its  channel  there,  and  left  the  mill 
site  and  mill  pond  in  a patch  of  wil- 
lows on  the  sand-bar. 

The  first  school  in  Eel  river  town- 
ship was  taught  by  George  Baber,  in 
n log  cabin  at  Caleo  Jessup’s.  Among 
the  pupils  were  James,  Frank  and 
Verlin  Jessup,  Herbert,  John  and 
Charles  Sanders,  Ira  Danely,  and 
J ensie  and  Mary  Jessup,  besides  some 
of  the  Griffith  children.  The  next 
school  was  taught  by  Amos  Roark, 
with  several  small  pupils.  Among 
them  'NN'tjre  William  and  Ellen  Wall, 
N.  Watson,  Elizabeth  Watson,  John, 
Frank  and  Amey  Clark,  Clara  San- 
ders, Caleb  Jessup’s  children  and 
others. 

Our  pioneer  preachers  were  Elder 
Iltigh  Barnes,  Elder  James  Arm- 
sti-ong,  Rev.  Eli  P.  Farmer,  Rev. 
Abraham  Kearnes,  Rev.  Obediah 
Winters,  and  a few  traveling  Shak- 
ers, who  preached  at  Alexander 
Craig’s,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river. 
We  had  our 'first  IMethodist  camp- 
meeting by  moon-light,  in  the  woods 
j^vst  northjof  Fairplay,  more  than  fif- 
ty}" years  ago.  Our  ministers,  in  those 


days,  did  not  preach  for  the  salary, 
but  traveled  and  preached  for  the 
good  of  the  people  and  the  church. 

Among  our  oldest  people  now  liv* 
ing  here>  we  will  name  Richard  Wall, 
aged  84  years  ^ James  Newsom,  aged 
83  years;  Aunt  Lydia  Babev,  aged 
80  years  ; Richard  Haxton  and  wife, 
aged  70  years;  William  Griffith,  aged 
TO  years  ; William  Dyer,  aged  74 
years;  Mary  Sanders,  Elizabeth 
Griffith,  J.  Mv  H.  Allison  and  a few 
others. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  wed-^ 
ding  parties  that  ever  assembled  in 
the  western  part  of  Indiana,  met  at 
the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  when  John 
Fires  and  Martha  Craig  were  married 
at  Alexander  Craig’s,  on  Sunday, 
September  30th,  1819.  On  that  day, 
about  noon,  while  the  young  people 
of  this  neighborhood  ^verc  enjoying 
thetoselves  and  having  a very  good 
time  generally,  a tribe  of  Indians, 
numbering  about  two  hundred  strong, 
floated  down  White  river,  from  near 
Indianapolis,  and  landed  their  bark 
canoes  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
camped  over  night,  and  all  the  wed- 
ding party  and  many  of  the  neighbors 
went  to  see  the  Indians,  and  the  In- 
dians passed  through  and  took  a cu- 
rious look  at  the  many  workings  of 
Mr.  Craig’s  new  mill.  One  young 
brave  who  had  recently  married  a 
young  Indian  squaw,  offered  to  make 
a wager  with  Mr.  Fires,’ and  leave  it 
to  the  crowd  to  say  which  had  the 
best  and  prettiest  squaw,  but  it  has 
been  said  that.  John  Fires  crawfished. 
Within  a few  days  after  that  time, 
about  three  hundred  Indian  warriors 
and  their  chief  passed  down  the  old 
Indian  trail  and  crosseil  over  Eel  riv- 
er, at  the  old  gravel  ford,  on  horse- 
back. The  old  ford  and  Indian  camps, 
where  they  made  sugar,  is  on  the 
east  hanks  of  Eel  river,  just  west  of 
Henry  Newsom’s.  Those  were  the 
last  Indians  that  camped  in  this  lo- 
cal! t3^ 

The  old  Indian  tea-table,  located 
in  the  bluff  of  rock  on  the  west  side 
of  White  river,  just  above  the  mouth 
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of  Eel  river,  on  Mr.  Marcus  Hays’ 
land,  half  mije  east  of  Point  Com- 
merce, is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
rock  in  the  western  part  of  Indiana. 
This  table  rock  totters  up  in  the  bluff 
nearly  a hundred  feet  high,  above  the 
level  of  White  rivef.  We  notice  many 
names,  scratches,  dates  and  marks, 
made  on  the  top  of  this  old  rock  table 
by  old  pioneer  trappers  and  hunters, 
seeking  public  notice  from  all  visitors 
passing  that  way.  All  our  young 
people  should  go  and  see  this  old  In- 
dian tea-table. 

Where  Point  Commerce  now  stands 
was  a heavy  forest  of  beecb  timber, 
when  the  first  white  people  came  to 
the  tnouth  of  Eel  river,  about  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  first  settlers 
on  that  hill  were  Alexander  Craig, 
Jehu  Inman,  Charles  Inman,  Benja- 
min Huey,  James  Smith,  Henry  Lit- 
tlejohn, James  Banyan j Mr.  I^lichles 
and  a few  others. 

Old  Uncle  Alexander  Craig  built 
the  first  log  cabin  there,  and  he  also 
built  the  first  water  mill  and  the  first 
cotton  gin  to  pick  cotton  seed. 

There  were  about  half  as  many 
families  living  at  the  Craig  mill^fifty 
years  ago,  as  there  are  living  in  Point 
Commerce  now,  and  more  people 
have  died  on  that  hill,  than  now  live 
there. 

Mr.  'James  Banyan  was  the  first 
white  person  that  died  in  Eel  Biver 
township,  and  there  being  no  saw 
mill  with  which  to  make  plank  within 
fifty  miles  of  that  plac%  oldj  Henry 
Littlejohn,  Jehu  Inman  and  John 
Craig  went  to  the  woods  and  dug  out 
a poplar  trough  for  "a  coffin,  and  Mr. 
Banyan  was  put  in  the  trough  and 
buried  on  the  hill,  among  the  forest 
trees,  jnst  east  of  where  the  old  brick 
chapel  now  stands. 

The  first  flat-boat  ever  sent  to  New 
Orleans  from  any  place  in*;Greene 
county,  was  built  at  Point  Commerce, 
by  the  Craigs’,  and  was  loaded  with 
staves  and  hoop-poles.  Afterwards, 
several  boats  were  sent  down  the 
river,  loaded  with  corn  and  pork; 
and  we  have  a sad  history  of  the  fate 


of  four  of  the  neighbor  boys  oryotin^ 
men — Caleb  Jessup’s  two  sons^  and 
James  Smith’s  two  sons — who  were 
coming  up  the  river  on  the  steamer, 
“Car  of  Commerce.”  .;The  boiler  ex- 
ploded and  many  passengers  were 
scalded  to  death. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

JEFFEBSON  TOWNSHIP  AND  WORTIl^ 
INGlON. 

HE  first  white  persons  that  set- 
tled on  the  west  side  of  the  riv-^ 
er,  in  this  neighborhood,  were 
old  Thomas  Smith,  Benjamin  Shu- 
maker, James  and  Thomas  Stalcup, 
Grandfather  Winters,  Eli  Dixon, 
John  Craig,  Joab  Witcher,  William 
Lemons,  John  Jessup,  John  Stanley, 
Benjamin  Huey,  Hiram  Hicks  and  a 
few  others. 

Benjamin  Shumaker  made  the  first 
land  entry,  after  which  he  built  the 
first  house,  which  was  located  upon 
the  ground  where  Uncle  Jonny  My- 
ers’ dwelling  now  stands^  in  Worth-’ 
ington.  Old  Thomas  Smith  settled 
on  the  hill-side,  about  two  hundred 
3^ards  east  of  where  Yerlin.  Jessup's 
dwelling  house  now  stands ; and  Mr.- 
Smith  set  out  that  old  apple  orchard^ 
built  the  first  ferry-1>oaf,  and  kept 
the  old  Smith’s  ferry,  on  White  riverf 
for  nearly  forty  years.-  James  Stal- 
cup built  a log  house  and  set  out 
those  apple  trees  in  George  R.  Tay- 
lor’s field,  on  the  hill  just  east  of 
Worthington.  Thomas  Stalcup  built 
his  house  and  lived  on  the  north  side 
of  the  old  State  road,  opposite  where 
’Squire  Spainhower  now  lives.  Un- 
cle Eli  Dixon  entered  the  most  land, 
made  the  biggest  farni,  built  the  best 
dwelling  house,  and  set  out  the  old 
apple  orchard  on  the  farm  now  own- 
ed by  Willis  Watson,  just  south  of 
Worthington. 

Old  Eli  DiXon  was  tbe  big  “bell 
sheep’^^  among  the  Dixon^s,  and  he 
was  twice  elected  as  Representative 
of  Greene  county  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Being  a great  favorite  among 
the  people,  he  was  elected  to  office 
cause  he  was  an  honest  man» 
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Old  William  Winters  built  a house 
and  set  out  those  apple  trees  near  the 
canal,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
furnace  place,  north  of  Worthington. 

Thomas  J.  Fires’  great-grandfa- 
ther, old  John  Craig,  entered  the 
land,  built  the  house,  and  set  out  the 
apple  orchard  at  the  old  Anderson 
Harvey  place,  just  northwest  of 
Worthington.  William  Lemons  built 
his  house  and  settled  in  the  grove, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  a lit- 
tle north  of  where  Eli  »Stalcupnow- 
lives,  and  the  stream  ef  water  w'as 
named  Lemons’  creek  for  him. 

The  Black  swamp  w’as  named  by 
the  old  pioneer  hunters,  and  so  call* 
ed  by  all  the  old  road  wagoners  from 
Louisville  to  Terre  Haute.  In  early 
times  the  names  of  New  Albany,  Sa- 
lem, AVood’s  ferry,  Smith’s  ferry. 
Black  swamp.  Scaffold  prairie.  Lone 
tree,  Splunge  creek  and  Terre  Haute 
were  all  very  familiar  household 
words.  The  names  of  all  those  old 
road  wagoners  will  yet  be  given. 

John  Craig  b.inlt  the  first  distill- 
house,  in  the  bi'lnch  east  of  where 
John  B.  Poe’s  chair  factory  now 
stands ; and  then  Benjamin  Huey 
built  another  distilLhouse,  at  the 
Fuller  spring,  on  the  Terre  Haute 
road,  three  miles  from  Worthington, 
where  1ie  made  wEisky. 

Old  Benjamin  Huey  then  removed 
the  cotton  gin  from  Craig’s  mill,  and 
made  a tramp-wheel  cotton  gin  and ; 
a little  horse  mill  on  the  hill,  at  the  • 
Fuller  place,  in  this  township. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  land  on  which 
Worthington  now  stands  was  a large 
and  beautiful  cotton  field,  of  nearly 
fifty  acres  of  choice  cotton,  in  full 
bloom  about  the  1st  of  August,  1824. 
This  cotton  field  was  cultivated  by 
Benjamin  Shumaker,  William  Win- 
ters, William  Huey,  Jehu  Inman, 
John  Craig,  Thomas  Stalcup  and  a 
few  others  ; and  that  cotton  field  in 
bloom  was  said  to  be  the  nicest  place 
and  the  prettiest  crop  in  the  "western 
part  of  Indiana.  A great  number  of 
young  folks  from  other  localities  came 
to  the  mouth  of  Eel  river  to  look  for 


places  to  wmrk  among  the  owners, 
and  labor  in  that  large  and  handsome 
cotton  patch.  Young  men,  with 
home-spun  clothes,  and  young  wo^ 
men,  with  nice  check  cotton  dresses, 
were  in  full  fashion  in  those  days, 
and  when  a help-mate  "N\'as  chosen 
for  life,  the  working  class  of  young 
men  were  *‘taken  in  out  of  the  wet,” 
and  the  best  cotton  spinners  among 
the  girls  were  always  counted  among 
the  lucky  birds. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1819,  the 
Indians  set  fire  to  the  prairie  around 
the  Dixon  grove,  just  south  of  our 
nc-’w  fair  ground,  and  within  less  than 
half  a day,  one  old  Indian  killed  six- 
teen fine,  fat  deer. 

After  the  Indians  had  left  here  and 
gone  west  to  Arkansas,  the  old  set- 
tlers in  Jefferson  township  were  call- 
ed the  Pottawataraies,  and  the  white 
people  over  in  Eel  river  township 
"were  called  the  Delawares,  besides 
many  other  nick  names — such  as 
North  Carolina  Shabs,  Tuckeyhoes, 
Buckeyes,  Corncrackers, Suckers  and 
Hoosiers. 

When  the  first  white  families  came 
to  Jefferson  township,  the  nearest 
mills  were  about  forty  miles  distant, 
being  located  on  the  Shaker  Prairie, 
above  Vincennes.  Afterw'ards  one 
know'n  as  Ketcham’s  mill,  went  into 
operation  near  Bloomington,  Monroe 
county,  and  another  called  Hawley’s 
mill,  on  Eel  river,  at  the  old  hill, 
near  the  old  reservoir. 

Before  Welton  and  Colonel  Fellows 
built  their  mills  on  Richland  creek, 
and  for  a few”  years  before  Craig’s 
mill  was  built  on  White  river,  the 
first  settlers  raised  plenty  of  corn  and 
garden  vegetables,  and*  had  to  live  on 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  lye  hominy, 
beat  meal  and  deer  meat..  In  fact 
deer  skins  and  venison  hams  were 
almost  a “legal  tender”  on  all  little 
debts  at  William  Smith’s  store,  which 
W”as  located  a little  south  of  Willis 
Watson’s  brick  house  and  bears  the 
name  of  being  the  first  store  bouse  in 
Worthington.  Mr.  William  Smith 
also  established  the  fii-st  tan -yard  in 
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town,  and  it  was  located  opposite  the 
“Swamp  Tavern,”  on  the  Terre 
Haute  road.  Old  John  Padgett 
bought  the  farm  where  Uncle  Jonny 
Myers  now  lives,  of  old  Benjamin 
ShuiTTaker,  and  Mr.  Padgett  lived 
there  on  the  old  Terre  Haute  State 
road  for  many  years,  and  established 
the  iirst  drinking  saloon,  and  kept  a 
grocery  in  a big  sycamore  gum.  At 
all  the  corn-shuckings,  cotton-pick- 
ings, wedding  parties  and  other  pub- 
lic gatherings,  a “spiritual  greeting” 
was  sent  out  from  that  big  sycamore 
gum. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  on 
the  bill,  just  east  of  Worthington, 
and  the  first  teacher  was  . James 
Campbell.  The  pupils  were  John  H. 
Hixson  and  brothers.  Prior  and  Wil- 
liam ; Merrit  and  Ham  Jamison,  Jo- 
seph and  Mariah  Field,  Stalcup^s 
boys,  Frank  and  Verlin  Jessup,  Har- 
rison, Benjamin  and  A.  J.  Huey, 
Levi  and  Mariah  Shumaker,  Robert 
and  Alexander  Craig,  together  with 
others  from  the  Winters,  Inman, 
Smith  and  Crance  families. 

Among  the  first  weddings  in  this 
neighborhood  were,'  Joseph  Smith 
and  Sallie  Jessuj),  David  Smith  and 
Polly  Bryson,  William  Huey  and 
Sallie  Stanley,  ' John  J^S  tan  ley  and 
Mary  Ball,  Abram  Shumaker  and 
Mariah  Morris,  Obediah  Winters  and 
Hannah  Duncan,  Thomas  Huey  and 
Yestie  Stewarts  Joshua  Duncan  and 
Mariah  Shumaker,  William  Smith 
and  Mary  McKee,  and  a few  others. 

Worthington  is  now  an  incorpora- 
ted village,  in  Jefferson  township,  is 
pleasantly  located  on  a prairie,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  junction  of 
Eel  and  White  rivers.  The  town 
was  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Barrackman,  in  1849. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Worth- 
ington was  called  the  Worthivgton  Ad- 
vocate, and  was  established  in  Octo- 
ber, 1833,  by  Deal  & Morrison.  This 
})nper  survived  for  a short  time,  but 
was  superceded,  in  November,  1855, 
by  The  White  llivct'  Valley'  Times, 
with  the  name  L N.  Morrjson  as 


of  Greene  County* 

editor  and  proprietor.  Mr.  Morrison 
continued  its  publication  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  but  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  business  on 
account  of  failing  health.  The  paper 
3^et  has  a very  healthy  existence,and  is 
the  oldest  periodical  in  Greene  coun- 
ty, being  now  in  its  twentieth  volume. 
It  is  now  known  as  the  Worthington 
Times^  and  is  published  by  W.  J. 
Ward,  with  Fred.  N*  Miller,  propri- 
etor. 

We  will  yet  give  the  family  histo- 
ry of  several  of  the  oldest  citizens 
and  pioneers  of  this  neighborhood 
and  other  localities  connected  with 
our. early  times  in  Greene  county. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SMITH  TOWNSHIP. 

HE  first  old  pioneer  settlers  on 
Scaffold  prairie  were  old  grand- 
father Frederick  Dayhoff,  Elias 
Dayhoff,  Abraham  Da^dioff  and  Jesse 
Elgin.  Afterwards  came  ^Cyrus  W. 
Con  ant,  Alfred  Busk  irk,  Charles 
Walker,  John  Stanley,  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Moss,  Mr.  Goodale  and  Abraham 
Wood.  Up  in  the  north  end  of  the 
township,  on  the  old  Sand  Hill,  were 
the  families  of  Samuel  Wilks.  Byram 
Combs,  James  Frazier, Geo.  Shraykes, 
and  a few  others.  Afterwards  came 
Rev.  Richard  Wright,  Kinsie  Moore, 
Daniel  Wood,  Richard  Lambert,,  Mr. 
Whitteraore  and  Father  Bartholo- 
mew Ellinsworth. 

The  first  weddings  in  this  locality, 
were  Cyrus  W.  Conant  and  Nancy 
Dayhoff,  William  Y.  Dayhoff' and  Lu- 
cy Goodale,  Samuel  Wilks  and  Celia 
Wright.  Among  the  first  school 
teachers  in  this  neighborhood  were 
Letitia  Buskirk,  Lucy  Goodale  and 
Elijah  Godfrey,  with  several  little 
bright-eyed  girls  and  boys  at  school ; 
and  among  them  we  hare  the  names 
of  Philander  Bus'kfrk,  Elijah  and 
William  Elgin, Mary  J.W;vIker,Susan 
Walker,  Eliza,  Milley  and  Julia  Ann 
Elgin,  Enos  and  William  Gadbcrry, 
Rice  Elgin  and  Bat.  Ellinsworth  ; to- 
gether with  the  Dayhoff  and  Fuller 
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children.  The  Dayhoff  family  came 
from  Spencer  county,  Ke,ntucky. — 
Uev.  C.  W.  Conant  came  from  Ply- 
tnoUthj'in  Massachusetts,  as  a duly 
authorized  agent  for  the  American 
Tract  Society  j and  he  is  a direct  de- 
scendant of  that  old  patriarch  family, 
so  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Mayflower.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Conant  came  to  Greene  county,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  JNancy  Dayhoff, 

0 sister  of  Elias  and  William  Y.  Day- 
hoff. Mr.  Conant  and  wife  have  had 
eight  children,  three  boys  and  five 
iris ; and  the  family  have  ahva}"s 
cen  busy  workers  in  the  good  cause 
of  education,  in  Clay,  Owen  and 
Greene  counties. 

Elias  Dayhofi*  has  lived  on  the 
same  farm  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
Bet  out  the  old  apple  orchard  on  the 
old  buffalo  trail,  where  the  old  Indi- 
an trace  passed  along  by  the  little 
oak  grove,  just  south  of  where  he  af- 
terwards built  his  present  brick  dwel- 
ling house.  Mr.  Dayhoff  has  been  a 
good  citizen  and  a steady  advocate  of 
moral  and  religious  principles  for  ifo 
long  a time  that  his  name  and  family 
history  will  occupy  a page  in  our 
pamphlet. 

Daniel  VVoodsworth  built  a house 
and  set  out  the  old  apple  trees  at  the 
Ct-oss  roads,  just  east  of  the  Method- 
ist Chapel.- 

Old  Uncle  Abe  Wood  and  wife 
died  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were 
buried  just  west  of  where  Henry  R. 
Strong  now  lives,  in  that  old  ever- 
green (pine  and  cedar)  cluster  of 
bushes.  Several  other  persons  that 
died  there  in  an  early  day  were  bur- 
ied in  the  old  field  just  south  of  the 
Methodist  Chapel,  and  those  old 
graves  are  now  being  plowed  over 
every  summer  by  the  work  hands 
employed  to  work  Isaac  Dayhoff’s 
farm. 

Old  Grandfather  Dayhoff  built  the 
first  house  and  set  out  the  old  apple 
orchard  on  the  Branch,  just  above 
the  old  Indian  scaffold  at  the  big  salt 
lick,  where  the  buffaloes  and  deer  ate 
the  dirt  out  of  the  bank  of  the  little 


creek  near  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

John  Stanley  first  settled  on  the 
place  where  Mr.  Landes  now.'liveS,  at 
the  south  edge  of  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Charles  Walkermade  the  fai  to, 
built  a house  and  set  out  the  old  ap- 
ple orchard  at  the  pine  trees  where 
David  Fuller  now  lives,  on  the  Terre 
Haute  road. 

William  Y.  Dayhoff  has  lived  on 
his  excellent  farm,  and  been  a num- 
ber one  farmer  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury ; and  a few  years  afterward, 
Goodale  settled  on  the  farm  where  B. 
F.  Dayhoff  now  lives. 

Our  old  neighbor  and,  sociable 
IVlend,  George  R.  Taylor,  established 
the  first  store,  sold  dry  goods,  and 
made  the  farm,  set  out^  tho  apple 
trees  and  built  a good  substantial 
brick  dwelling  house  on  the  place 
where  Rice  Elgin  now  lives,  on  the 
old  Terre  Haute  State  roacL  Mr. 
Taylor’s  brick  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  afterwards  he  came  to 
Worthington,  and  is  now  enjoying 
good  health. 

Old  Uncle  Sammy  Wilks  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Byram  Combs, 
settled  near  the  old  lake  on  the  Sand 
Hill,  made  the  farm  and  set  out  the 
old  apple  orchards  near  where  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cole  now  lives,  north  of 
the  prairie. 

Reverend  Richard  Wright  settled 
on  the  farm  and  built  a blacksmith 
shop  where  the  ’ widow  Dean  now 
lives.  Afterwards  Mr.  Wright  sold 
that  farm  to  Richard  Lambert,  and 
Mr.  Lormbert  buried  more  than  half 
the  number  of  his  large  family  in 
less  than  five  months  time,  together 
with  a man  by  the  name  of  Jntnes 
Frazier,  who  was  smothered  to  death 
by  the  damps,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  the  work  of  cleaning  out  a well,  for 
Mr,  Lambert  the  same  summer,  and 
on  the  same  place  that  there  were  so 
many  persons  died. 

Old  Grandfather  Jesse  Elgin  was 
born  in  Maryland,  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington county,  Indiana,  in  the  year 
1818,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
The  Elgin  family  came  to  Grecno 
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county  in  the  j^ear  1820,  and  settled 
on  the  southern  ed^^e  of  Scatfold  prai- 
rie. Mr  Elgin  and  %vife  had  eleven 
children.  Mr.  Levi  Elgin  is  the  elev- 
enth child  ol  that  family. 

Mr.  Rice  Elgin  is  a good,  common 
farmer,  fift^^-seven  years  of  age,  and 
has  lived  in  Greene  couhty  about  hL 
ty  years. 

The  Lone  Tree  creek  and  Lone 
Tree  prairie  "were  named  for  the  old 
oak  tree  which  stood  alone  in  the 
brairie  for  a great  number  of  years. 
That  noted  old  red-oak  stood  on  the 
north  side 'of  the  old  General  Harri- 
son trace,  made  by  the  soldiers  in 
1B14.  Many  persons  can  yet  point 
out  the  place  where  the  Lone  tree 
stood,  about  one  mile  north-enst  of 
^Yilliam  W.  Baber’s.  The  big  lake, 
on  the  county  line,  two  miles  east  oi 
iTowesville,  has,  evidently,  at  one 
time  been  the  old  river  bed,  and  a 
great  many  stories  could  be  told  for 
the  truth,  about  the  many  exploits 
and  adventures  of  the  old  pioneer 
hunters  and  trappers  on  the  river 
from  Worthington  up  to  the  old  res- 
ervoir. 

Smith  townships  wa  never  noted 
much  for  its  bad  conduct,,  but  in  an 
early  day,  two  festive  young  men — 
own  cousins — Samuel  Wilks  and  By- 
ram  Combs,  met  at  a corn  shucking 
at  Richard  Wright’s,  and  by  some 
little  difference  of  opinion  about  a 
girl  in  the  neighborhood,  engaged  in 
a fisti-cuff  fight,  and  after  a few 
rounds  andhardlicks  in  the  short  ribs, 
Mr.  Combs  hallow^ed  out,  “Enough  ! 
enough  1 .Boys,  take  Sam  Wilks 
away ! I’m  not  whipped,  but  by 
jinks,  I just  can’t  stand  it  I” 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Elias  Day- 
holf,  one  of  our  very  early  settlers, 
>Vhich  we  take  the  liberty  to  publish 
ih  our  pamphlet : 

“By  request,  I give,  as  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Scaffold  prairie,  a 
sketch  of  its  history  from  memory, 
us  also  of  the  township  of  Smith,  as 


originally  oi;gnnizcd,  and  of  its  sub- 
sequent division. 

“This  township  derived  its  n.ame, 
originally,  from  old  Thomas  Smith, 
uho  kept  the  ferry  across  White  riv- 
er, on  the  old  Indian  trace  from  Lou- 
isville to  Fort  Harrison,,  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
and  embraced  the  present  townships 
of  Smith  and  Jefferson,  and  extended 
above  the  mouth  of  Eel  river  a short 
distance,  embracing  the  old  Craig’s 
mill,  at  which  clet;f/ions  were  firf?t 
held  in  the  township.  In  the  year 
1825,  I attended  the  election  at  this 
mill  for  the  first  time  after  I came  to 
the  State.  As  this  township  origin- 
ally derived  its  name  from  the  old 
ferryman?  the  district  that  contained 
his  residence  should  have  retained 
his  name  ; but,  instead  of  that,  it  has 
had  given  to  it  the  name  of  Jefferson, 
and  a district  west  of  that,  embracing 
Scaffold  prairie,  ha^  the  name  of 
Smith.  On  the  old  trace  from  Smith’s 
ferry  to  Fort  Harrison  or  Terre 
Haute,  there  was  no  one  living  from 
where  Worthington  now  stands  to 
where  a family  by  the  name  of  Shu- 
maker then  lived,  about  where  old 
Mr.  M^^ers  now  lives,  until  you  came 
to  Scaffold  prairie.  My  fiither  en- 
tered one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  Scaffold  prairie,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  A.  r>.,  1824,  and  in  the  fall, 
after  the  lapse  of  a month- or  two, 
moved  to  his  land  in  the  prairie,  and 
took  me  with  him. 

“ My  father,  Frederick  Hayhoff,  as 
also  my  mother,  weve  natives  of  Mti- 
ryland,  but  were  residents  for  a long 
time  of  Kentucky,  after  which  they 
settled  in  Scaffold  prairie,  Greene 
Co.,  in  1824.  Being  single,  I came 
with  them  and  remained  uUtil  the  first 
crop  of  grain  Avas  raised.  I then  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  and  remained 
six  or  nine  months,  and  married  a 
young  lady  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Thomas;  whose  character  was 
such  that  it  never  was  tarnished  by 
the  tongue  of  malice.  She  died  of 
consumption  and  left  me  three  chil- 
dren. My  mother  died  in  Scaffold 
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prairie,  in  July,  1833,  of  cholera,  the 
only  person's  death  by  that  disease  in 
the  country  around*  aged  fifty-seven 
years,  nearly.  My  father  died  ten 
years  and  two  days  after,  by  the  in- 
firmatives  of  age,  being  over  seventy- 
seven  years  old. 

When  ray  father  carae  to  Scafibld 
prairie,  in  l824,  he  found  there  two 
families  who  had  been  living  there  a 
year  or  two.  The  head  of  one  was 
Jesse  Elgin,  a native  of  Kentucky, 
and  son  of  old  Jesse  Elgin,  of  Wash- 
ington county,  in  this  State,  and  the 
other  family  was  by  the  name  of 
Woodsworth,  from  Ohio.  Among 
the  subsequent  early  settlers  of  this 
prairie  was  Charles  Walker,  a fam- 
ily from  Kentucky,  who  settled  where 
David  Fuller  now  lives,  and  Geo.  R. 
Taylor,  .now  of  Worthington,  who 
bought  out  Woodsworth  and  lived  in 
the  settlement  many  years.  But, 
that  I may  not  weary  the  reader  in 
speaking  of  additions  and  changes  in 
the  settlement,  I decline  this  course 
for  the  present.  I conceive  you  may 
inquire  of  me  what  gave  Scaffold  pra- 
irie its  name.  I can  very  briefly  and 
fully  satisfy  you  on  this  question. 

There  are,  in  the  central  and  low- 
er parts  of  the  prairie,  licks  which 
were  the  resort  of  wild  animal?,  such 
as  deer,  buffaloes  and,  perhaps,  elks, 
from  the  commencement  of  wild  ani- 
mals on  our  continent  until  its  occu- 
pation by  white  men.  At  this  lick 
large  basins  were  cat  out  by  wild  an- 
imals, craving  salt  or  something  of 
the  kind,  1 suppose.  From  these 
licks  diverge  in  every  direction  what 
is  generally  called  buffalo  ditches, 
made  by  the  wear  of  animals  and  the 
wash  of  water  along  their  paths. — 
Now,  around  this  lick  were  scaffolds, 
constructed  upon  four  posts  set  in 
the  ground,  and  the  scaffolds  upon 
them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  or  more 
above  the  ground.  Upon  these  scaf- 
folds the  Indians  would  sit  and  watch 
for  deer  and  other  wild  animals  com- 
ing in  to  the  lick.  And  while  these 
animals  would  come,  spying  for  dan- 
ger on  the  surface,  never  thinking  of 


danger  above,  towards  the  smiling 
heavens,  the  Indian  would  pop  them 
through  with  his  fatal  ball.  Theso 
scaffolds  were  standing  for  years  af- 
ter the  prairie  was  occupied  by  white 
men,  and  from  these  scaffolds  the 
prairie  took  its  name.  And  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  discover  what  the  animals 
sought  at  this  lick?  especially  as  coal 
and  timber  are  pentiful  aroutid  this 
prairie. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  part  of  the  State  in  fifty  or 
fifty-five  3’ears  are  astonishing.  In 
the  fall  season  of  the  year,  the  mer- 
chants in  this  county  and  wesf  had 
to  have  their  goods  hauled  by  team 
from  Louisville,  there  being  no  rail- 
roads at  that  time,  and  the  Wabash 
being,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  too 
low  for  steamboating.  So,  then,  Mr 
Elgin,  myself  and  brother,  having 
heavy  teams  for  breaking  prairie  sod, 
would  haul  for  the  Wabash  merchants 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  receive 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  hund- 
red for  hauling  to  Terre  Ilaute  ; and 
with  our  big  wagons  and  teams  we 
would  haul  from  twenty-five  to  thir- 
ty hundred.  And  one  of  the  last 
loads  that  1 hauled  was  to  Robroy,  1 
think,  forty  miles  beyond  Terre 
Haute ; and,  what  is  remarkable, 
made  the  trip  fromLouisvilie  by  Terre 
Haute,  to  Robroy  and  back  home 
without  having  ray  wagon-sheet  wet. 
How  unlike  this  season,  up  to  the 
present ! But  commerce  now  goes  by 
the  power  and  speed  of  steam ; and 
we  would  naturally  conclude  that 
under  the  improved  state  of  mechan- 
ism and  arts  of  commerce,  that  wc 
could  get  along  in  the  world  much 
easier  now  than  in  the  old  time.  But 
is  this  the  case  ? I would  ask.  No>v, 
let  us  consider.  Our  taxes  are  dou- 
ble and,  in  some  instances,  thribble, 
according  to  amount  and  value  of 
property,  what  they  were  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years  ago.  And,  I think,  if 
you  will  look  over  yoiir  old  tax  re- 
ceipts, you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion.  Please 
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examine  your  old  receipts,  ^vhil«  I 
Avrite  you  the  exact  copj^  of  a tax  re- 
ceipt of  my  father’s,  for  payment  on 
land  and  property  in  Kentucky,  for 
the  year  1814,  and  consequently 
since  the  war  of  1812.  Now  comes 
the  copy  : 

May,  1814. — Eeeeived  of  Frederick 
Dayhoff,  two  dollars  and  six  cents,  in 
full  of  his  tax,  for  the  5’ear  1814,  on  142| 
acres  land,  one  tithe  and  nine  horses. 

G.  Sjiith,  Deputy  Sheriff  for 

O.  Glabk,  Sheriff  Shebb  County. 

This  was  a good  farm  and  well  im- 
proved. But  Hoosier&  are  to  be  pit- 
ied. They  can  call  up  nothing  like 
this.  But  this  taxation  is  but  one 
item  in  the  bill  of  expenses;  and, 
further,  I would  state  in  reference  to 
our  taxes,  that  I have  a receipt  for 
taxes,  paid  for  a single  year  on  my 
own  property,  without  including  any 
former  delinquencies,  amounting  to 
$126  77.  Now  I would  gay,  if  this  is 
not  exorbitant  oppression  on  a citizen 
in  Smith  township  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, depending  upon  the  la- 
bor of  his  hands  and  economy  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family,  and  defray 
the  other  expenses  incumbent  upon 
a respectable  member  of  society,  then 
I may  say  the  heavens  do  not  cover 
us. 

But,  further:  have  not  the  claims 
of  other  public  functionaries  increas- 
ed much  in  the  same  ratio  ? Law- 
yers’ fees,  doctors’ bills,' and  all  other 
public  characters  and  agencies.  Now, 
good  citizens  of  Smith  township,  I 
leave  these  brief  hints  to  your  con- 
sideration ; and  it  is  for  you,  whether 
you  be  called.  Whig  or  Democrat,  to 
say  whether  you  wnli  continue  to 
submit  to  this  extortion.  The  late 
floods  were  beyond  your  control, 
but  the  expenses  alluded  to  may  be 
within  the  compass  of  your  influence. 

The  attention  given  to  education 
in  Smith  township,  and  especially  in 
Scaffold  prairie,  from  the  early  set- 
tlement there,  has  been  commenda- 
ble. My  sister,  Litticia  Buskirk, 
mother  of  Philander  Buskirk,  was 
the  first  school  teacher  In  Scaffold 


prairie  settlement,  and  I was  the  see* 
ond.  And  I can  say  with  pleasure, 
that  1 think  the  morals  of  this  settle- 
ment have  been,  above  the  medium 
standard.  Religion,  which  is  com- 
pared to  the  salt  of  the  earth',  has  al- 
ways received  attention  and  respect 
here;  and  I believe  there  has  never 
been  a dram-shop  in  the  township, 
and  trust  the  fire  of  Tophet  will  nev- 
er burn  here.  I fear,  however,  that 
the  morals  of  this  settlement  now, 
are  not  as  good  as  in  its  infancy. 

Smith  township  contributed  a lib- 
eral support  to  the  government  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  lost 
a number  of  her  brave  sons ; but, 
with  the  rest  of  our  country,  enjoys 
the  confidence  that  our  Republic  is 
not  to  be  destroyed  by  internal  di- 
versions nor  external  foes. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  Smith 
township  by  white  men,  wild  game 
of  various  descriptions  was  very  plen- 
tiful, especially  deer  and  turkeys— 
the  former  attracted,  I suppose,  by 
the  lick  in  Scaffold  prairie.  The 
hunters  could  have  all  the  venison 
they  w’anted.  I,  besides  my  venison, 
according  to  the  recollection  of  my 
family,  had,  at  one  time,  nine  pet 
deer,  which  I procured,  by  offering 
fifty  cents  a head  for  fawns,  until  I 
got  nine.  We  raised  them  aiid  they 
were  very  pleasant  pets.  They  W’ould 
on  sight  distinguish  a stranger  from 
one  of  our  family ; and,  on  a particu.- 
lar  occasion,  a gentleman  from  Terre 
Haute  put  up  with,  us,  and  in  going 
from  the  house  to  the  barn,  a young 
buck  spyed  something  red  on  the 
gentleman.  Having  a horror  of  blood 
or  anything  redj  young  Mr.  Buck 
made  battle  with  the  stranger.  But 
ordinarily  they  were  very^- pleasant 
and  gentle  in  the  family ; and  if  I 
coulcfhave  some  of  them  for  pets  at 
the  present  time,  they  would  afford 
a luxurious  pastiine  for  amusement. 

Now,  that  I may  not  make  my 
sketch  tedious  to  its  readers,  I beg 
leave  to  close — but  with  the  request 
that  if  it  suggests  anything  for  their 
improvement^  they  w ill  thus  use  it* 
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CHAFi'ER  XX. 

WRIGUl  TOWKSHIP. 

HIS  township  was  named  for 
Rev.  Richard  \V!‘ight,  the  no- 
ted old  pioneer  preacher,  among 
ttie  people  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  that  neighborhood.  Rev.  Richard 
Wright  Was  one  of  the  leading  preach- 
ers in  the  Christian  detloiliination  tor 
a great  many  years,  and  the  first  time 
we  saw  him  was  at  the  meeting  on 
the  old  Sand  Hill,  at  old  Uncle  Sam- 
thy  Wilks’,  on  the  day  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright  baptised  old  aunt  Sally 
Combs  and  George  ShraykeS,  Sen., 
about  fifty  years  ago.  He  afterwards 
tnoved  on  the  old  Dick  Lambert  farm, 
in  Smith  township,  and  sold  out  there 
and  moved  over  in  Wright  township, 
and  bought  the  farm  where  Joseph 
Barnes  now  livesi  half  a mile  north 
of  Jason ville.  Between  his  farming 
and  blacksmith  shop,  he  made  his 
living  by  the  honest  sweat  of  his 
brow.  He  was  not  a member  of  the 
crusaders,  but  he  was  an  honest  man, 
and  preached  the  gospel  from  the 
Bible,  just  as  as  he  read  and  under- 
stood it. 

Old  Uncle  Richard  Wright  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a good  citi- 
!sen  in  his  neighborhood,  and  passed 
from  this  world  to  the  next  by  a very 
strange  accidental  gun  shot  through 
his  head,  while  he  was  well  and  hear^ 
ty,  and  was  at  work  in  his  black- 
smith shop.  Harden  Walker,  his 
step-son,  had  been  out  hunting,  and 
had  shot  ft  squirrel,  and  in  reloading 
his  gun  the  gUn  got  choked,  and  the 
boy  came  to  the  shop  to  get  his  old 
step-father  to  fi.t  the  gun,  or  to  get 
the  bullet  down.  After  trying  many 
ways  to  move  the  bullet  doWn,  the 
old  man  just  took  the  gUn  barrel  OUt 
of  the  stock,  unbreeched  her,  poured 
water  in  the  gun  barrel,  and  laid  the 
barrel  across  the  fire,  and  while  it 
was  heating,  so  as  to  make  the  water 
fry,  old  Uncle  Richard  put  down  his 
car  to  the  gun,  where  he  had  taken 
out  the  britch  pin,  the  gun  went  off, 
the  bullet  entering  the  old  man’s 
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ear,  and  killing  him  instantly,  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons. 
We  will  give  our  opinion  of  that 
sad  accident : When  the  boy  shot  at 
the  squirrel,  the  gun  flashed,  or  did 
not  fire,  and  left  the  bullet  in  the 
gun  barrel,  up  a foot  or  two  from  the 
breech,  and  when  the  boy  poured 
down  the  powder,  it  lodged  on  the 
first  bullet,  and  then  he  puldowtlthe 
other  bullet  on  top  of  the  powder, 
thus  leaving  two  bullets  in  the  gun, 
and  a charge  of  powder  between  the 
bullets. 

Old  John  Lewis,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Isaac  Taylor,  built  the  first  log 
cabin  in  the  township,  on  the  creek, 
about  a half  mile  south  of  where 
James  Gibson  now  lives,  one  mile 
from  Jason  ville. 

Robert  Birtch  built  the  next  cabin, 
on  the  farm  where  Uncle  James 
White  now  lives. 

David  Ingram  built  a little  log 
cabin,  at  the  spring  of  water,  where 
Joseph  Barnes  now  lives.  Afterwards 
many  new  comers  eauie  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  among  the  number 
were  Benjamin  Fry,  James  Heims, 
James  Frazier,  Samuel  Wilks,  Rev< 
Richard  Wright, Uncle  Peter  Wrighfj 
and  a bachelor,  old  Billy  Wright, 
Alexander  Poe,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Joab 
Witcher,  Isom  Farris,  James  Maloy, 
Edward  ComlTs  and  a few  others. 

ReVi  Aisxander  Poe  was  an  elder 
and  preacher  in  the  Christian  church 
for  many  years  in  that  old  neighbor- 
hood. Besides  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  the  best  bee  hunter,  and  could 
catch  more  fish,  and  kill  more  deer 
than  auy  other  matt.  At  one  time 
when  tho  Big  Lake  had  been  frozen 
over  with  very  thick  ice  for  several 
weeks,  in  the  winter  of  1834,  Mr.  Poe 
attd  his  boyS  went  over  on  the  ice  at 
the  lake,  east  of  the  old  Lone  Tree, 
and  within  two  days  they  caught  at 
least  a hundred  wagon  loads  of  big 
fish,  and  every  person  in  that  country* 
had  fish  for  the  next  three  months. 

A clever  Old  Virginia  nigger  man, 
named  Cainen  Goen,  went  out  hunt- 
ing with  Mr  Poe  and  they  came  across 
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a very  large  old  bear  atid  her  three 
young  cub  bears  among  the  busbeS) 
over  on  Lick  creek  and  the  old  negro 
shot  at  the  old  bear,  Avhich  frightened 
her  away  from  the  young  ones,  whilst 
the  three  young  bears  ran  up  a small 
tree,  and  Mr.  Poe  stood  guard  at  the 
it)ot  of  the  tree  while  the  old  darkey 
negl'o  went  up  the  tree  and  shook  off 
the  three  cub  bears,  killing  one  of 
them  in  its  fall,  and  capturing  the 
other  two.  Those  two  young  bears 
were  made  pets  of  by  Mr.  Poe’s  fam- 
ily, and  were  afterwards  taken  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  sold  for  a 
good  price. 

The  old  red-oak  thicket  ol  brush 
at  the  school  house  just  east  of  Hum- 
phrey Shepherd’s,  was  named  and  call- 
ed Red  Ruff  by  old  Uncle  Tom  Puck- 
ett, the  man  that  drove  the  wild  bear 
from  the  neighborhood  across  the 
country  to  Terre  Haute,  a distance 
of  thirty  miles,  and  that  red-oak 
thicket  has  been  a wonderful  place 
for  w'olves,  bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
pigeon-roosts,  and  all  kinds  of  game 
for  the  past  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  old  White  Oak  Lick  on  the 
creek  west  of  Howesville,  has  always 
been  marked  as  one  of  the  best  places 
in  that  locality  to  kill  deer;  besides 
it  was  the  dow7ifall  of  William  Stew'- 
art,  a young  hunter.  Mr.  Stewart 
and  some  of  James  Maloy’s*boys  had 
gone  there  to  watch  the  lick  for  deer 
one  night,  and  a storm  was  coming 
up  and  the  boj^s  were  climbing  down 
the  white  oak  tree  from  the  scaffold, 
and  by  a mishap  or  miss  step  Bill 
Stewart  tumbled  out  of  the  tree  and 
fell  about  twenty  feet.  Fortunately 
he  was  not  much  hurt  and  got  home 
all  right. 

Slate  Lick,  near  the  head  waters 
of  Latta’s  creek,  w’as  named  by  old 
Allen  McBride,  the  oldest  settler 
and  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
casteren  part  of  Sullivan  county.  He 
built  his  house  and  set  out  the  old 
orchard,  and  made  bells  at  his  black- 
smith shop  foir  forty  years,  at  the 
Bateham  post  office  place. 

Mi',  McBride  was  also  Or  very  good 
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gun-smith,  and  made  the  best  guns 
that  were  taken  to  all  of  oUr  early 
shooting  matches.  Mr.  McBride  and 
wife  raised  a large  family  of  boys  and 
girls.  Some  of  them  yet  live  in 
Hreene  county. 

Enoch  Sexton  and  Mr.  Wyatt 
Johnson  are  now  the  oldest  pioneer 
settlers  in  Wright  township,  and 
these  gentlemen  are  both  common 
farmers  and  live  just  west  of  Jason- 
villc,  in  the  extreme  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Greene  county. 

Robert  Birtch  was  a drinking  man 
and  a widower,  and  by  a mistake,  ho 
afterwards  married  a very  high-tem- 
pered young  girl,  only  seventeen 
years  old.  When  Mr.  Birtch  w^as  un- 
der the  influence  of  whisky,  he  would 
often  abuse  his  young  wife,  and  she 
would  get  angry  and  say  to  him  ; 
“Why,  Robert,  what  made  you  mar- 
ry me?”  etc.  He  would  reply  by 
saying,  “I  just  married  you  to  get 
shed  of  you  and  your  folks.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LEWIS  TOWNSHIP, 
CLAY  COUNTY. 

HE  first  white  men  that  settled 
in  this  locality  were  Elijah  May- 
field,  Mr.  Crose,  James  Delay, 
James  Briley,  Elijah  Rawley,  John 
and  Peter  Cooprider,  AVilliam  Stew- 
art, William  Shepherd  and  John  Sav- 
verree. 

Afterwards  came  others, and  among 
them  Robert  Baber.  Henderson  Cur- 
ry, James  Snyder,  William  and  Hen- 
ry Crist,  Samuel  and  Peter  Stout, 
John  B.  Poe,  George  Hooker,  Leon- 
ard Kimble,  Levi  Reed,  Xathan  Sills, 
Samuel  Starratt,  Rev.  Samuel  Bri- 
ley", Byram  Combs,  John  Wilks, 
James  Critchfield,  James  Maloy,  Joe 
Pealeman,  Derias  Darling,  J.  J.  Ban- 
ning, Samuel  Chambers  and  sons, 
James  Buckellew,  Dave  Puckett, 
Edward  Braden,  Richard  North,  Jch- 
seph  W^hiles,  Joseph  Sanders,  John 
Pickard,  Daniel  Goble  and  others. 

Elijah  Mayfield  built  the  first  log 
cabin  in  Lewis  township,  on  the  little 
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Bnndy  knoll  just  southeast  of  the 
Woodrow  Bluff  cemetery.  One  of 
Mr.  Mayfield’s  children  died  there, 
about  fifty -six  yeare  ago,  and  was  the 
first  person  buried  in  that  grave- 
yard.  ; 

Mr,  Elijah  Rawley  built  the  first 
water-mill  on  Eel  river,  at  the  old 
hill  just  below  the  mouth  of  Splunge 
creek.  We  have  an  old  Indian  tra- 
dition which  is  very  reliable.  In  an 
early  day  there  was  a silver  mine 
and  bushels  of  money  buried  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Splunge  creek,  on 
the  old  Rawley  mill  tract  of  land,  on 
the  west  side  of  Eel  river,  near  the 
old  grave-yard  there. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  old  sandy 
knoll,  one  mile  northeast  of  Ilowes- 
ville,  was  at  one  time  a battle  ground, 
and  that  the  knoll  was  filled  up  with 
dead  human  bodies — perlia^  a thou- 
sand years  ago — when  the  Big  Lake 
was  the  bed  of  Eel  river  there. 

The  first  land  entry  was  made  by 
old  John  Cooprider,  for  the  eighty 
acres  of  land  cornering  at  the  gum 
tree,  and  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  Terre  Haute  road,  just  oppo- 
site the  place  where  Bruce  Chambers 
now  lives.  By  d.  great  midlake  in  the 
numbers  of  the  land,  Mr,  Cooprider 
entered  the  eighty  acres  of  land  just 
west  of  the  Township  Hous^  where 
Silas  Stout’s  family  now  live.  By 
another  tnistake^  the  eighty  acres  of 
land  just  northwest  of  the  Friendly 
Grove  church,  was  next  entercd  by 
old  Uncle  Peter  Cooprider,  instead 
of  the  place  near  Hooker’s  Point. 

James  Briley  has  lived  in  this 
township  a great  many  years  longer 
than  any  other  person,  and  can  tell 
more  of  the  early  settlers  than  any 
body  else.  Mr.  Briley  built  his  first 
little  log  cabin  on  the  west  bank  of 
Eel  river,  just  east  of  where  Mr.  Ed- 
mond Phegley  now  lives. 

Dr.  Absalom  Briley  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  this  township, 
and  old  Uncle  James  Briley  has  lived 
to  see  all  of  his  fiimily  buried,  except 
his  oldest  child,  Dr.  Briley. 

Robert  Baber  built  a little  log 


house  on  the  old  State  road,  fifteen 
miles  from  Smith’s  ferry  and  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Terre  Haute,  and 
lived  there  fifty  years. 

Old  Uncle  Joseph  Liston,  of  Vigo 
county,  was  a noted  old  pioneer  hun^* 
ter,  and  the  only  man  that  could  kill 
more  deer  in  a month,  or  in  a year, 
than  Robert  Baber. 

Uncle  Jack  Baber  lived  in  Lewis 
township  about  forty-five  years,  and 
had  more  fun  than  fifty  boys  will  ev- 
er have  again.  Uncle  Jack  was  post 
master  sixteen  years.  Supervisor  ten 
years,  and  Township  Trustee  six 
years. 

George  Hooker  established  the  first 
dry  goods  store,  at  the  old  Hooker 
farm,  where  Mrs.  Harriett  Dalgam 
now  lives. 

The  first  school  house  in  this  town- 
ship was  built  at  the  cross  roads,  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  old  Hook- 
er farm. 

The  first  weddings  W'erc  at  the 
house  of  old  By  ram  Combs,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Briley.  They  were:  Mr. 
Emery  Rodgers  and  Little  Sallic 
Combs  ; Mr.  Edward  Combs  and  Bar- 
bary Fry.  Both  of  these  weddings 
were  solemnized  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

The  first  run-away  match  was 
Bill  Birtch,  of  Greeno  county,  and 
Miss  Eliza  Curry,  of  Clay  county. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

FAmPLAYTOWNSHtP,GREENE  COUNTY. 

fROBABLY  the  oldest  village  in 
Greene  county,  is  the  little  log 
cabin  town  of  Fairplay,  located 
on  the  bluff  just  west  of  White  river, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Worthing- 
ton, on  the  old  Vincennes  State  roacL 
When  the  first  white  people  settled  in 
that  villa^  it  was  an  Indian  camp- 
ing ground,  and  the  boys  would  often 
find  curious  old  Indian  relics  there. 
John  H.  Dixon  has  several  of  those 
old  relics  in  his  possession  now. 

Among  the  first  pioneer  settlers  in 
that  locality  were  old  Uncle  Solomon 
Dixon,  John  and  Samuel  Fields,  Dr. 
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Patton,  Daniel  Ingersoll,  Samuel 
Dixon,  Seth  Fields,  Dr.  John  A. 
Pegg,  Elias  Crance;  Leonard,  Mar- 
tin and  Wickliff  Wines,  Mr.  Dilley, 
Phillip  Shintafier  and  a fe^Y  others. 

Uncle  Solomon  Dixon  built  the 
first  ferry  boat,  and  between  Dixon 
and  Mr.  Bradford^  a ferry  was  estab- 
lished at  that  place  on  the  river  and 
is  kept  up  to  this  day. 

Wickliff  Wines  and  Mr.  Dilley  es- 
tablished the  tan  yard,  just  a little 
south  of  the  tillage^  on  the  spring 
branch. 

Eli  Dixon  built  the  first  tramp- 
lYheel  corn  mill,  and  also  the  first  dis- 
till house  near  the  mill,  half  mile 
east  of  the  village. 

Dr.  John  A.  Pegg  built  the  first 
cotton-gin,  and  picked  seeds  for  many 
of  the  farmers  in  that  settlement. 
Cotton  Vras  a staple  crop.  Rice  was 
also  cultivated,  but  the  rice  crop 
could  not  be  cleaned  out,  conse- 
quently the  farmers’  rice  crop  failed 
to  be  planted,  and  a few  years  after- 
wards the  short  summer  seasons  and 
cut-worms  cut  off  alHhe  cotton  fields. 

Mr.  Howard  built  the  first  black- 
smith shop,  near  Dixon’s  mill.  Sev- 
eral years  after  the  old  Dixon  mill 
Was  built  at  Fairplay. . l^he  Dixon 
boys  woiild  go  over  on  the  Black 
Bwamp  Prairie  and  drive  home  a 
a herd  of  several  cattle  at  a time,  and 
the  boys  would  put  those  cattle  in 
the  lot  around  the  tread-mill,  and 
every.day  the  boys  would  drive  about 
a dozen  head,  big  and  little,  old  and 
young,  wild  and  gentle,  as  they  came, 
on  to  the  tread-wheel,  and  the  hoys 
would  put  up  the  poles  and  bars  to 
keep  them  on  the  wheel,  and  the 
Weight  of  beef  made  tbe  mill  run, 
while  the  boys  had  plenty  of  fun. 
Afterwards  Elias  Crance  bought  the 
mill  and  for  mSiny  years  it  was  Called 
“ Crance’s  Horse  Mil).’^ 

Elias  Crance  kept  a public  house 
on  the  road  half  mile  north  of  Fair- 
play,  for  many  years,  and  was  a very 
clever  old  pioneer  and  a good  citizen' 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"When  Greene  county  was  organ- 
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ized,  Judge  Martin  Wines  our 
Represen ative  in  the  Legislature  at 
CofydcD,  with  a good  prospect  for 
the  county  seat  to  be  located  at  Faif- 
play.  But  the^  influence  of  the  old 
man  VanSlyke,  and  his  Big  Springs 
as  Cary  O’S  eal  and  Elias  Dayhotf 
says,  took  the  cotnty  seat  to  Bloom- 
field. 

At  that  time  Fairplay  had  the  lar- 
gest population  of  any  place  in  the 
county.  Since  that  the  Dixon  neigh* 
borhood  had  the  best,  farms,  tbe  fast* 
est  borses/  the  biggest  crowd  at  all 
their  horse  races,  biggest  corn-fields, 
most  corn  in  their  cribs  and  the  big- 
gest Fourth  of  July  barbecues. 

While  speaking  ol  the  Dixon 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  we  will 
say  that  at  one  time  the  provisions 
for  the  dinner  was  supplied  by  dona- 
tions from  the  neighbors ; each  one 
giving  something  he  could  spare  the 
best.  Mr.  Eli  F.  Stalcup  subscribed  a 
wild  deer  in  the  woods,  and  agreed  to 
have  it  there  on  the  third  day  of  July, 
and  on  the  day  set  he  killed,  dressed 
and  furnished  the  deer. 

Old  Mrs,  Rebecca  Dixon  sold  a 
milch  cow  to  old  Mrs.  Shintafier^  for 
sixty-five  head  of  geese,  and  then  our 
friend,  John  H.  Dixon,  went  over  to 
take  a young  lady.  Miss  Permelia 
Rickabaw,  to  & dance,  at  Mr.  Bene- 
field’s,- at  Fairplay,  and,  of  course^ 
Johnny  Dixon  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing smarts  and  explain -away  ail 
mysterious  embarrassment.  So  he 
told  old  Mrs.  Rickabaw  that  he  would 
not  have  come  after  Miss  Permelia, 
if  there  had  been  any  other  chance^ 

We  are  told  that  five  of  the  men  in 
the  Dixon  family,  wefe  bachelors, 
and  lived  and  died  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Old  John  Latta  W’as  a very  noted 
old  pioneer,  among  the  hunters  and 
trappers,  at  an  early  day,  in  GreenC 
county.  Mr.  Latta  has  the  credit 
and  honor  of  being  the  first  whiter 
man  that  built  a log  cabin  in  Greene 
county,  in  the  year  1817.  His  house 
was  built  on  the  bluff,  just  south  of 
where  the  old  canal  crosses  Latta’& 
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Creek,  one  mile  west  of  the  iron  bridge, 
on  White  river. 

Mr.  Smith  built  a little  corn  mill, 
on  Latta’s  creek,  just  south  of  Dixon 
Station,  and  ground  corn  there  for  a 
few  yeai-s,  for  the  first  settlers.  • 

William  Lemons  built  the  first 
house,  and  set  out  the  old  orchard, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  just  east 
of  where  Jacob  Evans  now  lives.  We 
do  not  know  who  set  out  the  Daniel 
G.  Dixon  old  apple  orchard. 

Philip  Shintaffer  settled  in  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  a little  to  the 
south  of  where  Daniel  F.  Shryer  now 
lives.  Mr.  Shintaffer  had  sixteen 
yoke  of  W’ork  oxen,  and  his  wife  had 
sixteen  boys  and  five  girls,  to  help 
her  do  the  work  on  the  farm,  and 
ibout  the  house,  on  washing  days. 

Dr.  John  A.  Pegg  built  a brick 
house,  on  the  west  side  of  Dead  creek, 
where  he  planted  out  many  ever- 
green trees,  and  also  that  noted  old  ap- 
ple nursery,  one  mile  westofFairplay. 

The  first  school  te’acher  in  this  part 
of  Greene  county,  was  Judge  Martin 
Wines,  and  among  the  pupils,  we 
have  the  names  of  George  B.  Stalcup, 
Daniel  and  Peter  Ingersoll,  John 
Padgett,  William  Solsberry,  Sanford 
and  Nathan  Dixon,  James  Craig, 
Stephen  Dixon,  Rachael  Ingersoll, 
Lucenc  Pegg, Margaret  Dixon,Louisa 
Patton,  and  many  others. 

The  first  old  pioneer  Methodist 
camp-meeting,  was  held  in  the  oak 
woods,  just  north  of  Fairplay,  near 
where  Mr.  Crance  afterwards  built 
his  house.  Rev.  Eli  P.  Farmer  was 
a preacher  at  that  noted  old  camp- 
meeting, and  old  Uncle  Richard  Wall 
was  there  wdth  his  little  family,  and 
by  some  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  in  dividing  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  separate  groups  and 
tents,  some  of  the  would-be  leaders, 
and  a manager,  succeeded  in-  a rude 
manner,  to  insult  Mr.  Wall,  and  he 
left  the  Church,  because  a few  men 
seemed  to  not  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, on  that  occasion.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Wall  never  went  back 
on  his  religion,  and  has  always  main- 
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tained  a good  name  and  character,  in 
his  neighborhood. 

Our  first  candidates  for  Congress, 
were  Hon.  RatliffBoone,  of  Sullivan 
county,  and  Judge  Thomas  H.  Blake, 
of  Terre  Haute.  When  they  made  a 
little  speech,  at  Fairplay,  Mr.  Blake 
said  he  would  beat  Mr.  Boone,  that 
year,  and  gave  about  this  reason  for 
it : J udge  Blake  told  the  people,  that 
all  along  the  river,  as  he  came  down, 
he  heard  a few  big  bull-frogs,  in  the 
river,  saying,  “Ratliff  Boone!  Ratliff 
Boone  1 1 Ratliff  Boone!!  1”  whjle 
over  among  the  small  farmers,  and 
the  little  frogs,  on  the  prairies,  and 
along  the.  creeks,  all  the  frogs  were 
saying,"  “Blake!  Blake!!  Blake!!!” 
And  sure  enough,  Judge  Blake  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

Here  is  the  pedigree  of  one  of  John 
H.  Dixon’s  horses,  printed  thirty-two 
years  ago.  We  give  it  verbatim  : 
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Sidahaniet, 

Will  stand  the  present  season,  commencing 
on  the  first  of  A-pril,  and  ending  the  first  of 
July,  (public  days  excepted,)  at  tne  following 
places  to  wit : — Monday's  and  Tuesdays  at  the 
stable  of  Nathan  Hogan  2%  miles  east  of  Os- 
bern’s  ferry,  on  White  river;  on  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  the  stable  of  W’nt.  Williams 
2Yx  miles  west  of  Osbem’s  ferry;  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber 
one  half  mile  east'ofSmith’s  ferry  In  Highland 
township,  and  will  be  let  to  mares  at  *2)4  dol- 
lars single  leap  cash  In  hand,  four  dollars  the 
season,  and  six  dollars  to  Itisure  a mare  with 
foal,  to  be  paid  when  the  fact  Is  ascertained.— 
Any  person  parting  with  an  Insured  mare  be- 
fore it  is  icnow'n  she  is  with  foahsiiall  be  bound 
for  the  insurance  money.  Care  will  bo  taken 
to  preveiitaceldents,but  I will  not  be  account- 
able for  any.  Wheat  and  corn  received  in 
payment  at  cash  prices,  delivered  at  Point 
Commerce  Warehouse,  and  at  the  subscriber’s 
in  November  next. 

Toiing  Sidaliamet, 

Is  a beautiful  dark  chestnut  sorrel,  live  years 
old  this  spring,  and  was  sired  by  Sidahamet, 
he  by  celebrated  horse  Boanerges,  and  he  by 
old  Printer  so  much  admired  fin*  his  speed  ami 
symmetry;  his  grand  dam  by  Selim  a full 
blooded  Janus  horse,  his  danl  by  Hodges  so- 
ber Irishman,  he  by  the  Irish  grey, he  tr>- Club, 
and  he  bj'  that  unquestionable  hor.so  old  Ja- 
nus His  grand  dam  on  the  dnm  side  was 
sired  by  Gen.  Jackson’s  horse  Booy  a full 
blooded  Janus  horse  ; his  great  grand  Uain 
was  by  Nestor,  he  by  imported  Bedford,  lie. by 
Dungannon,  and  he  by  the  second  best  horse 
ever  in  Europe,  to  wit.  Eclipse.  Sidahamet ’-s 
g.  g d.  on  his  sires  side  was  by  ALBORaX.— 
He  Is  not  inferior  to  any  horse.  Call  and  e.v- 
amine  for  yourselves. 

March  ‘il,  lSf_>.  , ,.  JG1IN  IT.  DIXSOK. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RICHLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

WILL  give  the  following 
list  of  names  among  the  first 
settlers  in  1818 : J ohn  V an- 
vorst  and  his  tenant,  Daniel  Carlin, 
Peter  C.  VanSlyke,  James  Warnick, 
Reuben  Hill,  William  Robinson, 
William  Scott,  Carpus  Shaw,  Sen., 
Judge  Ij.  R.  Edwards,  Colonel  Levi 
Fellows,  1819,  Norman  W.  Pierce, 
Oliver  Cushman,  Elisha  Cushman, 
Ruel  Learned,  Eli  Fauoett,  Alexan- 
der Clenny,  Samuel  C.  Hall,  Oliver 
Lockwood,  Jeremiah  Lockwood,  John 
Jones,  Sen.,  John  Mason,  Barney 
Perry,  John  and  Peter  Hill,  Isaac 
Anderson,  Adam  Stropes,  John  Shry- 
er.  Orange  Monroe,  Ebenezer  and 
AVilliam  Welton,  William  and  J. 
W atson,  Timothy  Jessup,  Robert  Ba- 
ber, Jacob  Lakey,  Jacob  and  Joshua 
Dobbins,  Solomon,  Joseph  and  Dan- 
iel Burchara,  William  Russel,  Ben- 
iamin Turley,  William  and  John 
Watson,  Kelley  Heaton,  .Tohn  Ter- 
rell, Abraham  Workman,  George 
Milam,  John  Herral,  Samuel  Smith, 
Charles  Turley,  and  Dave  Heaton. 

William  and  Ebenezer  Welton 
built  the  first  wator-mill  below  the 
mouth  of  Beech  creek,  and  after- 
wards that  mill  burned  down  and 
then  changed  bands,  and  was  rebuilt 
again  by  old  Alexander  Craig,  and 
sold  by  Mr,  Craig  to  old  Uncle  Ben- 
jamin Turley. 

Colonel  Levi  Fellows  built  the 
next  mill  on  that  crjeek,  near  Bloom- 
field. We  will  yet  give  the  family 
history  of  the  late  Colonel  Fellows. 

Old  Uncle  Timothy  Jessup  was  a 
Friend  Quaker,  and  came  from  North 
Carolina  to  Greene  county  in  the 
year  1818,  and  settled  on  the  old 
State  road,  on  the  north  side  of  Rich- 
land creek.  He  entered  the  land, 
built  the  house,  made  a good'  farm 
and  set  out  the  old  orchard  where 
Henderson  Sarver  now  lives,  seven 
miles  from  Worthington.  Mr.  Jes- 
sup sold  out  that  farm  to  old  John  S. 
Moore,  ami  AY  cut  to  the- Quaker,  set- 


tlement at  White  Lick,  Hendricks 
county. 

Benjamin  Turley  came  to  this  coun- 
ty over  fifty  years  ago,  and  built  the 
house  and  made  a farm  of  thirty-five 
acres  on  Congress  land  in  the  heavy 
forest  of  white  oak  and  sugar- tree 
timber  at  the  place  where  Alfred 
Kutch  now  lives.  Mr.  Turley  and 
wife  raised  thirteen  children — seven 
boys  and  six  girls. 

Mr.  Kelley  Heaton  built  a house, 
entered  the  land  and  made  the  farm 
where  Mr.  Charles  " Neyman  now 
lives.  Mr.  Heaton  w"as  drowned  in 
Richland  creek,  about  one  mile  east 
of  Bloomfield,  in  the  year  1836.  He 
was  a good,  honest  farmer. 

Mr.  David  Heaton  was  born  in 
Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  and  came 
to  Greene  county  about  a half  a cen- 
tury ago,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Kerren  Burcham,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Burcham,  and  commenced  work  on 
the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  Mrs. 
Kerren  Heaton  died,  and  a few  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Heaton  was  married 
again  to  Sallie  Watson^  daughter  of 
John  Watson.  He  is  about  sixty- 
three  years  old,  and  one  among  the 
best  fiirmers  in  Greene  county.  He 
lives  on  the  old  State  road,  four  miles 
east  of  Blaomfield.  Mr.  Heaton  has 
had  two  wives  and  eighteen  children 
— ten  boys  and  eight  girls. 

John  Terrell  built  a house  and 
made  a small  farm  and  set  out  the 
old  orchard  at  the  place  where  Peter 
Terre»ll  now  lives,  on  the  south  side 
of  Richland  creek,  east  of  Bloomfield. 
Mr.  Terrell  was  a noted  old  pioneer 
bear  and  bee  hunter,  and  he  never 
bought  lead  for  bullets.  . He  always 
made  bullets  from  lead  ore  found  on 
Richland  creek,  close  to  the  old  Wel- 
ton mill  seat.  But  Mr.  Terrell  died 
without  disclosing  the  secret  where 
this  lead  mine  is  located. 

Jacob  Dobbins  settled  the  place 
now  owned  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Shryer. 
Mr.  Dobbins  was  a good  citizen  and 
served  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
fifteen  years. 

Solomon  Burcham  was  an  honest 
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orphan  boy,  and  was"  raised  by  old  [name  Edward  Walker,  John  and 
Colonel  Levi  Fellows  and  Mr.  Darling  | James  Dobbins,  Dave  Heaton,  Charles 
Fuller.  Mr.  Burcham  married  Miss  j Turley,  Sallie  Roach,  Elizabeth  Dob- 
Rebecca  Dobbins,  and  afterwards  | bins  and  others, 
made  a good  farm,  and  is  a number  j The  first  blacksmith  shop  was  built 
one  farmer,  on  the  old  Jonesboro  i by  Judge  Thomas  Bradford,  about 
State  road,  about  three  miles  east  of  i one  mile  south  of  Bloomfield. 


Bloomfield. 

John  S.  Moore  died  and  was  buried 
on  his  old  farm,  many  years  ago. 

William  Scott  was  a native  of 
Guilford  county.  North  Carolina,  and 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Mason,  and 
they  came  to  Greene  county  in  1818, 
built  the  house,  entered  the  land  and 
set  out  the  oi^chard  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  poor  farm.  Mr. 
Scott  and  wife  raised  eleven  children 
— eight  boys  and  three  girls.  Joseph 
Scott,  the  oldest  boy,  was  born 


The  first  store  was  established  by 
old  Uncle  John  Warner. 

The  first  horse  mill  and  distill 
house  was  built  by  Peter  C.  Yan- 
Slyke,  at  the  place  where  Colonel 
Adin  G.  Cavins  now  lives. 

The  Gilara  branch,  Burcham  branch 
and  Ore  branch,  are  names  for  the 
same  water  caurse  in  the  east  end  of 
this  township. 

Miss  Fannie  Cushman,  daughter 
of  Oliver  Cushman,  taught  the 
first  school  . near  Colonel  Fellows^ 
December,  1820,  half  a mile  east  of  i mill,  and  Mr.  Elisha  Cushman  taught 
Bloomfield.  1 the  first  school  in  Bloomfield.  The 

Old  Uncle  Peter  Lester  built  the!  old  log  school  house  was  on  the  lot 
first  mill  at  the  old  Tibbettmill  seat,  now  occupied  by  the  Eeimcrat 
Mr.  Lester  is  yet  living  in  Greene  ling  office. 

county,  near  Newberry.  I Our  first  doctors  were  Dr.  Dean 

Judge  L.  B.  Edwards  wns  born  on  and  old  Grandmother  Fields. 


in 


the  14th  day  of  August,  1796,  in  the 
viciniu^  of  Burgoyne’s  consecrated 
battle  of  Saratoga  plains.  The  Judge 
is  now  aevent}"-nine  years  old,  and  yet 
reads  well  without  spectacles  or  glass- 
es. His  father  came  from*  Long  Is- 
land, and  is  a direct  descendant  of 
the  New  England  branch  of  the  Ed- 
wards’ family.  Judge  Edwards  has 
been  married  four  times,  and  they 
have  raised  five  children— tw'o  boys 
and  three  girls.  The  Judge  has  told 
us  more  of  the  early  history  of  Greene 
county  than  any  other  man. 

The  first  weddings  were  Carpus 
Shaw  and  Miss  Sallie  VanSlyke, 
Thomas  Warnick  and  Lydia  Gilam, 
Samuel  Smith  and  Lydia  Kossolow, 
Jesse  Branham  and  Elizabeth  John- 
son, James  Stone  and  Mahala  Heat- 
on, Andy  Johnson  and  Elizabeth 
Lawrence. 

Our  old  school  teachers  were  Jos- 
hua Dobbins  and  Thomas  Warnick, 
with  many  little  chaps  at  school, 
where  the  Richland  church  now 
stands.  Among  the  pupils  avc  will 


IJARLY  RECaLLECTIONS  OF  ALFRED  L. 

KUTCII. 

By  request,  I will  give  some  of  my 
recollections  of  my  early  days,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  I shall  speak  of  my 
father.  He  was  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  North  Carolina;  thence 
to  Kentucky  ; thence  -to  Washington 
County,'Indiano,  near  Salem  ; thence 
to  Brownstown,  Jackson  county.  I 
was  born  near  Salem,  in  the  year 
1814,  December  2d, 

Now  it  is  but  justice  to  the  reader 
of  this  to  note  that  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana was  only  a territory  at  that  time. 
After  staying  in  Jackson  county, 
Indiana,  two  years,  father  removed 
to  Monroe  county,  Indiana;  and  as 
there  was  no  road  from  Brownstown 
to  Bloomington,  only  what  was  known 
as  Digger’s  trace,  he  took'his  family 
on  horse-back  to  the  place  he  settled 
on,  one  mile  and  a half  south  of  John 
Ketcham’s  water-mill,  and  eight 
miles  south  of  Bloomington,  on  clear 
creek.  He  then  went  back  t;o  Jack- 
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son  countVj  and  dug  himself  a large 
water  cr?.ft,  and  landed  it  in  the  Mus- 
entatak  rivei*,  and  made  his 
down  stream,  to  where  it  empties  in- 
to the  east  fork  of  White  river; 
thence  down  White  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Salt  creek;  thence  up  Salt! 
creek  to  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek; 
thence  up  Clear  creek  within  three 
quarters  of  a mile  of  Harrodsburgh. 
As  that  was  as  far  up  as.  he  could  get, 
for  fallen  timber  in  the  creek^  which 
had  been  fell  by  William  Chambers, 
w lio  had  settled  there  one  year  before, 
he  landed  within  four  miles  of  where 
he  settled.  This  was  about  the  17th 
of  April,  1817.  He  built  a small, 
round  log  house,  cleared  and  fenced 
the  land,  and  raised  a .crop  of  corn 
that  year.  When  ho  got  out  of  bread 
stuff,  he  went  to  Shakeftown,  on 
Shaker  prairie,  and  Carried  his  meal 
on  horseback.  There  were  no  mills 
there,  at  that  time,  and  but  few  set- 
tlers, and  not  much  else,  except  a 
howling  wilderness.  The  most  fre- 
quent salutation  was  the  howd  of  the 
'SYolf,  or  the  yell  of  the  Indian.  The 
early  settlers  w‘ere,  William,  David, 
John  and  Anthony  Chambers;  Jacob, 
John  and  David  Sayers. 

John  Ketcham  built  the  first  water 
mill  in  the  county.  He  also  built 
the  court  house  in  Bloomington. 

The  early  settlers  had  a very  hard 
, timegettingbreadstuff,  having  to  beat 
/ their  corn  in  a mortar— a hole  burnt 
in  the  end  of  a log  of  Wood,  such  as 
beech  or  >vhite  oak  ; and  the  most  of 
the  time  the  corn -was  frost-bitten, 
which  made  poor  bread.  After  the 
second  and  third  years,  they  manag- 
ed to  have  biscuits  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. Clothing,  also,  was  very  hard 
tp  get.  They  raised  flax  and  hemp 
shirting  and  overhauls  for  spring 
and  summer  wear,  and  buckskin  for 
winter. 

> When  the  settlement  became  thick 
enough  settled,  they  built  round,  log 
school  houses,  cut  out  about  seven 
feet  of  one  end  for  a fire-place,  and 
the  scholars  had  the  wood  to  get,  the 
most  of  tflxc  time.  There  was  one  log 


taken  from  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
paper  pasted  in  to  give  light.  The 
scholars  had  to  go  from  one  to  three 
miles  to  school.  The  early  settlers 
had  a nice  , time  killing  deer,  bears 
and  turkeys.  The  range  for  stock 
was  good. 

When  the  writer  was  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  his  mother  sent  him  to 
his  aunt’s  on  an  errand  ; and  it  was 
in  the  winter  season.  I had  to  cross 
Clear  creek  and  a mill  pond.  When 
I got  to  the  pond  there  w'as  a girl 
and  boy  there  w ith  a large  dog,  play^ 
ing  on  the  ice,  and  I thought  I would 
spend  a short  time  with  them*  When 
1 was  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
pond,  the  dog  came  at  me  as  vicious 
as  he  could,  and  sprang  upon  me  and 
aimed  to  catch  me  by  the  throat,  but 
missed  his  aim  and  caught  my  hat  by 
the  brim,  jerking  me  down  on  the 
ice»  Being  a very  large  dog,  he  kept 
me  down  and  bit  several  large  holes 
in  my  leg,  besides  several  wounds  on 
my  shoulder.  1 could  have  run  my 
thumb  in  them.  Finally,  I raised 
with  him,  and  we  had  quite  a combat 
for  awhile.  There  was  a lady  heard 
the  noise  the  boy  and  girl  made,  and 
she  came  to  my  relief.  She  w'as 
something  over  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant  from  where  the  dog  and  I 
were,  and  the  fight  was  continued 
until  a very  short  time  before  she 
got  there.  Some  of  the  time  I had 
him  down,  and  some  of  the  time  he 
had  me  down.  At  last,  I caught  him 
around  the  neck,  with  his  head  under 
iny  breast,  and  held  him  down  as 
long  as  I had  strength  ; but  being  bit- 
ten and  mangled  so badly,my  strength 
failed  me  so  much  that  I was  obliged 
to  bt  him  go.  But  before  1 let  him 
loose,  I thought  he  w'ould  be  sure  to 
kill  me,  because  I could  do  nothing 
more.  If  I had  been  in  possession  of 
a knife,  I might  have  used  it  to  good 
advantage,  but  I had  nothing  at  all 
with  which  to  defend  myself.  I let 
him  loose,  however,  and  he  arose  to 
his  feet  as  I did.  He  growled, showed 
ids  teeth,  and  then  left  me.  I had 
nearly  a mile  to  travel,  before  reach- 
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ing  homo^  and  when  I arrived  there  I 
was  not  able  to  stand  alone.  These 
are  recollections  I will  never  forget. 

My  father  was  a farmer,  a;nd  had 
eleven  children — seven  boys  and  four 
girls— and  all  except  three  lived  to 
be  married.  The  oldest  girl  was 
scalded  to  death,  by  falling  into  a tub 
of  hot  water,  when  she  was  two  years 
old.  One  of  the  boys  died  from  the 
effect  of  rheumatism.  The  youngest 
boy  was  a cripple,  from  birth,  and 
died  at  about  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
Father  and  mother  belonged  to  the 
Christian  Church,  in  which  th^  lived 
until  their  death.  Mother  died  at 
the  h-ge  of  sixty-one,  on  the  farm 
where  her  and  father  first  settled,  in 
Monroe  county.  Father  died  De- 
cember 11th,  1869,  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  at  Harrodsburgh,  within  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  of  where  he  landed 
his  water  craft,  in  getting  to  his  place 
of  destination. 


Samuel  R;  Cavins  was  born  in 
Greene  county,  Kentucky,  in  1792. 
Before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  to 
Vincennes,  and  remained  there  sev- 
eral years.  While  at  Vincennes  he 
went  on  a hunting  excursion  (about 
the  year  1813,)  up  White  river,  and 
the  party  landed  in  Greene  county, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Richland 
creek,  near  the  old  Indian  grave- 
yard. After  that  he  returned  to 
Kentucky. 

In  1814,  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
substitute,  and  served  under  General 
Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  1822,  he  returned  to  Indiana 
again,  and  settled  in  Monroe  county, 
near  Harmony.  In  1825,  he  moved 
to  Lawrence  county,  near  Spring- 
ville.  He  moved  to  Greene  county, 
in  1827,  and  settled  on  Indian  creek, 
near  Owensburg.  In  the  year  1833, 
he  settled  on  a farm  in  Richland 
township,  adjoining  the  farm  of  Da- 
vid Heaton.'  In  1835,  he  moved  to 
Bloomfield,  and  resided  there  until 
his  death,  which  was  in  1864. 

In  1828,  he  was  elected  Associate 


Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  held 
the  office  until  1834,  when  he  resign- 
ed. He  was  Assessor  for  the  east 
side  of  White  river  for  the  year  1834. 

In  1835,  he  w'as  elected  Clerk,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  1835,  and  held  that  office  continu- 
ously until  1855. 

He  raised  nine  children  to  be 
grown,  and  had  several  to  die  in  in- 
fancy. 

He  was  w*ell  known  throughout  the 
couqty  for  his  hospitality  and  liber- 
ality, and  especially  remembered  for 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  he 
befriended  the  poor. 

Honorable  Elijah  H.  C.  Cavins, 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  at  the  Bloom- 
field bar,  furnished  us  with  a correct 
copy  of  the  records  of  the  county  for 
this  book,  for  which  he  has  the  thanks 
of  all  the  old  pioneer  settlers  in  our 
county. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CENTER  TOWNSHIP. 

MONG  the  many  old  settlers  in 
this  locality,  we  will  name  old 
Uncle  Stephen  Riddle,  Grand- 
father William  Carter,  Jesse  Rain- 
bolt,  Rev.  Thomas  Oliphant,  Rev. 
George  Burch,  William  Brummet, 
Edmond  and  Frederick  Bingham, 
Isaac,  John  and  Joseph  Storms,  Wil- 
liam Cole,,  William  and  Enoch  Stone, 
Joe  and  Enoch  Shelton,  Harden  War- 
ren, Beverly  Bays,  Henry  Fulk,  Isom 
Johnson,  Joseph  and  James  Burch, 
Thompson  Brenham,  Robert  Heg- 
wood,  William  Brisco,  Wm.  S.  Bays, 
John  Gallon,  Abraham  Young, Peter 
Luntsford,  Abner  McHergue,  Law- 
son  Oliphant,  Ephriam  Jackson,  Rafe 
Martindale,  David  and  James  Bul- 
lock, John  Fodrell,  John  and  A. 
Harthash. 

Old  Uncle  Stephen  Riddle  was 
born  in  Gifford  county.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Quiett,  arid  they  came  to  Greene 
county  in  the  year  1818,  and  settled 
at  the  Big  Spring,  on  the  old  State 
road,  built  the  house,  entered  the 
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land,  made  the  farm  and  set  out  the 
old  orchard  at  the  place  where  James 
Combs  now  lives.  Mr.  Riddle  and 
wife  had  twelve  children.  The  old 
man  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years,  and  was  buried  at  the  old  Storm 
cemetery.  The  first  murder  in  Greene 
county  was  committed  at  the  house 
of  Uncle  Stephen  Riddle. 

Mr.  Abner  McHcrgue  was  born  on 
Lynn  Camp  creek,  Knox  county, 
Kentucky,  and  came  to  Greene  coun- 
ty about  forty-five  years  ago,  and 
shortly  afterv/ards  was  married  to 
Mary  Riddle,  and  commenced  work 
in  this  township.  Several  years  ago 
his  first  wife  died,  and  left  a pleasant 
family  of  little  orphan  children.  Mr. 
McHergue  married  again,  and  has 
also  buried  his  second  wife.  He  is 
now  a widower,  haring  had  two  wives 
and  nine  children.  Mr.  McHergue 
is  a common,  plain  Hoosier  farmer, 
about  sixty-five  years  old,  with  a 
clear  head,  and  his  large  heart  is  just 
about  in  the  right  place. 

Among  the  old  pioneer  preachers 
were  Revs.  Thomas  Oliphant,  Joseph 
Wilson,  Samuel  Doty,  Elder  George 
Burch,  Richard  Wright  and  Eli  P. 
Farmer. 

Among  the  first  weddings  were 
Abner  McHergue  and  Miss  Mary 
Riddle;  William  Doolen  and  Eliza 
Bingham ; John  Uland  and  Polly 
Bays ; William  Stone  and  Matilda 
Chaney. 

Thompson  Branham  came  from 
North  Carolina,  and  settled  among 
the  pioneers  at  an  early  day,  in  this 
township,  and,  with  a good  resolution 
and  a sharp  axe,  he  has  made  a good 
farm  and  lives  on  it  yet.  We  will 
speak  a good  word  for  him. 

Uncle ‘Wm.  Carter  was  born  in 
Old  Virginia,  and,  came  to  Greene 
county  about  fifty -seven  years  ago, 
and  then  built  a house,  entered  the 
land,  made  the  farm  and  set  out  the 
old  orchard  and  lived  out  his  days  at 
the  place  where  his  son,  Wm.  Carter, 
now  lives.  Mr.  Carter  died  last  Jan- 
uary, aged  ninety- two  years. 

Abraham  Young,  Mr.  Carter’s  son- 


in-law, was  born  in  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  and  came  to  Indiana  in 
the  year  1811,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Floyd  county,  on  tho  Ohio  river, 
before  the  forest  timber  was  cleared 
away,  at  the  place  where  the  city  of 
New  Albany  now  stands.  Mr. 
Young  came  to  Greene  county  at  an 
early  day,  and  settled  at  the  old  Rock 
Bluff  Bingham  mill-seat,  at  the  noted 
old  time  over-shot  wheel  water-milL 
Mr.  Young  is  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  has  been  married  fifty  years,  and 
he  and  his  wife  had  no  children. 

Old  Frederick  Bingham  built  a 
house,  and  afterwards  he  worked  for 
many  years,  making  little  mills  at 
the  place  where  Mr.  Abram  Young 
now  lives. 

Old  Uncle  George  Burch  was  a 
very  noted  Elder  and  local  preacher 
in  the  Baptist  Church  for  a half  cen- 
tury. Rev.  George  Burch  made  the 
farm  and  lived  on  the  place  where 
his  son,  George  Burch,  now  lives. 
The  old  pioneer  preacher  was  both 
blind  and  helpless  for  many  years 
before  his  death. 

Henry  Fulk  built  the  house,  made 
the  farm  and  set  out  the  old  orchard 
where  his  son,  Moses  Fulk,  now  lives, 
in  this  old  neighborhood. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Brummet  built 
the  first  house,  and  established  his 
old-time  blacksmith  shop,  at  the  place 
where  Cincinnati  now  stands. 

Jesse  Rainbolt  settled  the  place 
and  built  the  house,  made  a farm  and 
set  out  the  old  apple  orchard  where 
his  son,  Elisha  Rainbolt  now  lives. 

Dr.  Vene  Targleton  built  a horse- 
mill  on  the  old  Bloomington  road,  at 
the  place  where  William  Sandborn 
now  lives. 

Old  Grandfather  Oliphant  built  a 
horse-mill  where  Jacob  Nellenger 
now  lives,  and  a Mr.  Gannon  also 
built  a horse-mill  near  where  Mr, 
Lawson  Oliphant’s  barn  now  stands. 

Old  Charlie  Shelton  built  the  first 
distill  house,  and  made  whisky  and 
good  peach  brandy,  at  the  place 
where  Andy  Nellenger  now  lives., 

William  Stone  settled  on  the  place 
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and  made  tlie  farm  Tvhere  John  Hash 
how  lives. 

Harden  VVarrett  built  a house  and 
made  the  farm  at  the  plate  Where 
Mrs.  Delilah  Martindale  now  lives^ 

Old  Grandaddy  Edmond  Bingham 
settled  on  the  place  and*made  a small 
farm  where  Sarah  Bingham  now  lives. 

Joe  Spelts  settled  the  place  and 
built  a house  Where  Henry  Messer 
how  livesi 

Mr.  LaWson  Olipha,nt  is  one  of  our 
old  pioneer  farmers)  and  came  to 
Greene  county  forty-five  years  ago. 
He  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Cen- 
ter township,  and  lives  at  home,  en- 
tertains.his  friends,  and  boards  at  the 
same  place,  on  his  excellent  farm, 
hear  the  little  village  of  Jonesboro. 

John  Gainey  established  the  first 
dry  goods  store  in  Screamersville. 

Mr.  Enoch  Stone,  Esq.,  was  born 
in  Surry  county.  North  Carolisa, 
and  came  to  Greene  county  many 
years  ago,  before  the  first  farms  were 
cleared  up,  and  is  sixty-three  years 
old.  He  and  his  wife  have  had  eight 
children — six  boys  and  two  girls — 
and  they  live  on  the  old  Louisville 
road,  eighteen  miles  from  Worthing- 
ton. 

William  S.  Bays  was  born  in  Surry 
county,  North  Carolina,  and  came  to 
Greene^  county  fifty  years  ago,  and 
settled  in  this  old  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Bays  and  wife  have  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, and  old  Uncle  Billy  Bays  is 
now  considered  the  champion  tobac- 
co smoker  in  Greene  county. 

The  first  wool  carding  machine  at 
Jonesboro  was  built  by  our  old  pio- 
neer friend,  Lawson  Ollphant. 

The  first  school  teachers  were  the 
old  man  Mill,  John  Tilley,  Jacob 
Young  and  Rafe  Martindale* 

We  will  explain  many  names  in 
this  locality,  such  as  these  : Scream- 
ersville, Dividing  Kii^e,  Sway  Back, 
Ridge  Port,  Bridge  Creek,  Panther 
Cave,  Eagle  Nest,  etc. 

The  old  State  road  from  Woods^ 
ferry  to  Smith’s  ferry,  was  made  by 
Ephraim  Owen  and  Old  Tommy 
Clark,  about  fifty-seven  years  ago, 


from  Paoli,  in  Orange  county,  to  the 
mouth  of  Eel  river.  That  old  road 
has  always  remained  in  the  &atne 
place,  oh  the  Dividing  Ridge,  be- 
tween Beech  and  Bridge  creek?, 
down  to  Richland  creek,  a distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  ; and  that  road 
can  never  be  changed  from  the  old 
trace.  The  dividing  ridge  is  a high 
hill,  very  narrow  and  twelve  miles  in 
length — just  room  for  a road. 

Ridgeport  is  a hewed-log  church- 
house,  on  that  ridge,  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Cincinnati. 

Bridge  creek  was  named  for  the 
natural  ground  bridge  over  it,  at  the 
old  Hans  Stalcup  water-mill  and 
carding  machine  place,  where  the 
creek  runs  under  the  ground  for 
nearly  two  miles. 

Sway  Back  is  rather  a flat,  low 
place,  on  the  top  of  the  dividing 
ridge,  near  Ridgeport  chUrch-hoUse* 

Eagles’  Nest  atld  Panther  Cave 
are  both  in  the  bluff  of  rocks  near 
the  old  Indian  look-out,  on  Richland 
and  Beech  creeks. 

Screamersville  Was  the  name  of  the 
first  election  precinct  at  Jonesboro, 
and  was  named  by  the  old  settlers  on 
all  the  roads  for  the  great  noise  made 
by  the  people  on  nights  after  elec- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

JACKSON  TOWNSHtP. 

MONG  the  very  first  old  settlers 
here  were  old  Uncle  John  Bea- 
ty, John  Ferrell,  old  John 
Stone,  (father  of  Jeremiah  and  Jack 
Stone)  and  Robert  Kizzie.  After- 
wards came  Emanuel  Hatfield,  Wash. 
Hatfield,  Isaac  Copeland,  Armstead 
Hatfield,  James  Corbin  and  others. 

Up  in  the  north  end  of  the  town- 
ship, east  of  old  Colonel  Levi  Fellows, 
were  Jacob  Lewis,  Rawley  Hopper, 
Joseph  and  William  Hatfield,  and 
others. 

THE  NAMES  OP  THE  CREEKS. 

Indian  creek  was  named  for  its 
first  settlers  up  and  down  that  water 
course.  That  creek  empties  into  the 
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east  fork  of  White  river^  in  Martin 
county,  near  HarrisonVille,  Indiana. 
Fuss  creek  was  named  by  the  old 
pioneer  hunters,  on  account  of  the 
frogs,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  mak- 
ing so  much  fuss. 

Pond  lick,  near  the  little  log-cabin 
town  of  Dresden,  Was  the  best  place 
in  all  that  part  of  the  township,  in 
early  tirnes,  to  kill  deer.  When  the 
first  white  people  came  to  Greene 
county,  old  Emanuel  Hatfield  and 
John  Brown  went  to  the  pond  to 
watch  for  deer,  in  the  night  time. 
They  had  not  been  there  very  long 
when  Mr.  Hatfield  shot  and  killed  a 
very  fine  one.  The  two  men  com- 
menced to  strike  a fire,  in  order  to 
have  a light  in  the  woods,  and  Mr. 
Browm  went  to  a sugar-tree  to  obtain 
some  kindling-wood.  Upon  running 
his  hand  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree, 
he  caught  hold^  of  a hard  stick  of 
Wood,  about  two  feet  long,  and  as 
large  as  a man^s  wrist.  The  stick 
was  that  of  pine,  and  was  chopped  off 
at  both  ends,  with  an  axe.  There 
Was  no  pine  timber  nearer  than  nine- 
ty miles,  and  that  was  on  the  knolls, 
near  I^ew  Albany. 

Armstead  Hatfield  made  the  first 
land  entry  in  Jackson  township.  He 
has  made  a good  farm,  and  lives  on 
the  same  place  yet,  just  east  of  Ow- 
ensburg. 

John  Ferrell  built  a log-cabin,  and 
settled  at  the  place  where  old  Uncle 
Emanuel  Hatfield  now  lives. 

Afterwards  John  Ferrell  sold  hie 
Congress  improvement  to  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  the  same  old  log  house  is 
yet  standing,  and  is  being  used  for 
the  kitchen  at  Emanuel  Hatfield’s, 
just  west  of  Owensburg.  This  is  the 
oldest  log  house  in  Greene  county, 
having  been  built  and  occupied  over 
a half  century. 

John  Beaty  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  came  to  Greene  county  at  a very 
early  date. 

Our  first  blacksmith  shop  was  es- 
tablished by  Silbern  Owens,  on  the 
corner  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Hatfield’s 
land,  where  the  town  of  Owensburg 
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now  stands.  That  village  was  named 
for  Mr  Owens. 

Our  first  school  was  taught  by 
Samuel  Short,  in  a little  log  cabin  at 
the  place  where  Samuel  Hitchcock 
now  lives — or  on  that  farm — and 
among  the  pupils  were  Jerry  Hat- 
field, William  Hatfield,  Thomas,  Ma- 
ry and  John  Copeland,  and  about 
twenty-five  others. 

Among  the  first  weddings  was  one 
on  the  head  waters  of  Plummer  creek, 
at  J ohn  Stone’s,by  Esquire  Hopper— 
Mr.  Wesley  Ferguson  and  Miss 
Francis  Stone. 

Our  old-time  distill  house  was  built 
at  the  John  Ferrell  place,  where  old 
Emanuel  Hatfield  now  lives.  Mr. 
Hatfield  built  the  second  distill  house, 
and  made  the  best  whisky  and  brandy 
in  Greene  county. 

The  first  little  horse-mill  was  built 
on  the  old  Chestnut  place. 

Emanuel  Hatfield,  father  of  Ale 
Hatfield,  was  born  in  old  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Tennessee 
and  remained  there  about  80  years, 
then  came  to  Greene  county  at  an 
early  day,  and  settled  on  the  place 
where  Wash.  Spears  now  lives.  Mr. 
Ale  Hatfield  had  two  wives  and  twelve 
children — seven  boys  and  five  girls. 
Mr.  Emanuel  Hatfield  was  the  third 
son  in  this  family,  and  was  born  De- 
cember 22d,  1805,  in  Campbell  coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  and  came  to  Greene 
county,  with  his  parents,  at  an  early 
day.  He  married  Nancy  Anderson, 
of  Wayne  county,  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Hatfield  and  wife  have  had  fourteen 
children,  and  raised  eleven  of  them 
to  be  men  and  women.  Mr.  Hatfield 
bought  the  Congress  improvement 
and  entered  the  land  where  he  now 
lives,  and  made  a good  farm  of  about 
two  hundred  acres.  He  now  owns 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of 
land.  Within  the  first  twelve  years 
he  cleared,  in  the  heavy  white-oak, 
poplar  and  hickory  timber,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres  of  land  for  his 
home  farm ; and,  in  the  same  twelve 
years  he  killed  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  deer,  with  one  rifle- 
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gum  In  the  same  lengtR  of  time,  ah 
so,  with  the  same  gun,  at  shooting 
matches,  he  won  over  three  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  beef,  besides  the 
other  kinds  of  game,  etc. 

^ Mr.  Hatfield  has  killed  more  sqttir^-' 
l-els  than  two  boys  could  count  in  a 
month.  He  has  no  education ; but 
he  says  he  knows  what  is  right  among 
honest  men — and  rascals,  too. 

Edward  Page  is  a shoemaker  by 
trade,  and  is  seventy-three  years  old, 
but  looks  much  younger.  He  was 
born  in  Payette  countyj  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  came  to  Jay  county,  Indiana, 
and  from  there  he  came  to  Greene 
county,  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Pa^ 
and  wife  have  had  ten  children — five 
boys  and  five  girls. 

David  Baker  is  a common  farmer, 
and  came  to  Gi'eene  county  over 
thirty  years  ago,  and  settled  about 
three  miles  east  of  Colonel  Fellows’ 
old  mill. 

Mr.  Alfred  Howell  is  sixt3^-two 
years  old,  and  came  to  Greene  county 
in  time  to  raise  ten  children — one  boy 
and  nine  girls. 

Mordica  Hatfield  came  to  Greene 
county  about  the  year  1823,  and  set- 
tled in  this  neighborhood,  and  mar- 
ried Milly  Richison.  They  raised 
fourteen  children— four  boys  and  ten 
girls.  Three  pair  of  them  are  twins, 
six  girls,  and  two  pair  ol  those  girls 
were  about  thirty  months  apart— all 
of  the  fourteen  children  are  now  liv- 
ing, but  their  parents  are  dead  and 
buried  at  the  old  Flynn  grave-yard, 
in  Center  townsnip. 

- Jerry  Hatfield  is  a common  farmer, 
fifty  years  old.  He  married  Miss 
l^ancy  Spears,  and  lives  on  the  coun- 
ty road,  half  a mile  south  of  Owens- 
burg. 

Old  Uncle  James  Corbin  and  wife 
are  about  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
live  on  a farm  near  the  Kentuck 
church,  five  miles  west  ©f  Owensburg, 

Old  Grandmother  Quick  is  the 
oldest  knitting  machine  in  Greene 
county.  She  is  a very  small  woman, 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  knit 
Socks  enough  to  buy  a small  farm. 


Aquilla  Hardesty  is  seventy-eight 
years  old,  was  born  near  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  came  to 
Ohio  in  1810,  and  to  Greene  county 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  set- 
tled on  the  Hilburn  farm.  Mr.  Har- 
desty’s father  died  on  Plummer  creek, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  and 
was  buried  at  the  Mood  cemeteiy, 
in  Richland  township. 

Our  first  preachers  were  Revs. 
John  Goodman,  Joseph  O’Dell,  John 
Nance,  Thomas  and  Wesley  Fergu- 
son, Joseph  Wilson  and  others. 

Our  old  time  physicians  were 
Granny  Hudson,  Dr.  Rafe  Norvell 
and  Dr.  Woodard. 

Our  first. brick  house  vras  built  by 
Dr.  Dowden,  at  Owensburg. 

All  of  our  olden  time  elections 
were  held  at  Screamersville. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TAYLOR  TOWNSHIP. 

HE  first  old  settlers  in  this  neigh- 
borhood were  old  Daniel  W al- 
lace, George  Anderson,  Robert 
Anderson,  Abel  Westfall,  Thomas 
Barker,  and  his  son,  Obediah  T.  Bar- 
ker, John  Summerville,  James,  Na- 
thaniel, William  and  Henry  Cochran. 

Over  in  the  north  end  of  the  town- 
ship, were  the  families  of  Colonel  Fel- 
lows, old  man  Lewis,  Joel  Benham, 
James  Cox,  William  Cox,  John  Ruth, 
Cornelius  Bogard  and  Silas  Fellows. 

Over  in  Daviess  county  were  old 
Philip  Miller  and  Uncle  Davey  Ledg- 
er wood  and  a few  others. 

Old  Uncle  David  Wallace  built  the 
first  log  cabin  on  the  farm  where 
John  Summerville  now  lives,  about 
a half  mile  south  of  Scotland.  David 
Wallace  and  the  two  Anderson  broth- 
ers came  direct  to  Greene  county 
from  Edinburg,  Scotland,  and  made 
the  first  entry  of  land  in  this  settle- 
ment. 

Joel  Benham  first  settled  on  the 
farm  where  Ws  son,  Isaac  Benham' 
now  lives. 
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Joel  Benham  Tiras  born  in  Lee 
<X)unty,  Yirginia,  and  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Hicks.  They  came  to  Knox 
county,  Indiana,  in  the  year  1814, 
and  to  Greene  county  about  fifty-five 
years  ago.  Mr.  B&nham-  and 
had  thirteen  children — eight  boys 
and  five  girls.  The  old  man  died 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  the  Simpson  Chapel. 

Isaac  Benham,  the  youngest  child, 
was  born  in  Taylor  township,  on  the 
22d  da^  of  August,  1823.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Emily  Lester,- daughter  of 
Peter  R.  Lester.  Isaac  was  married 
the  first  time  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  His  last  wife  was  Amanda 
Clark,  and  they  now  live  on  the  old 
Joe  Benham  farm. 

Cornelius  Bogard  first  settled  on 
the  place  called  Bogard  farm,  where 
IVilliam  Bogard  now  lives. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Mr. 
0.  T.  Barker,  in  a little  log  cabin 
that  David  Wallace  first  built. — 
Among  the  pupils  were  William  Mil- 
ler, Julia  Ann  Miller,  Ewell  Barker, 
Charles  Cochran  and  about  twenty- 
five  others. 

Grandfather  O’Daniel  was  the  sec- 
ond man  that  built  a log  cabin  in  this 
township,  and  was  a very  eccentric 
old  genius,  and  a good  citizen. 

Kathan  Baker  set  out  the  old  ap- 
ple trees,  shumake  and  pine  trees,  at 
John  A.  Stone’s. 

John  A.  Stone  came  from  Surry 
county,  North  Carolina,  forty-six 
years  ago.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Bravens,  daughter  of  Jesse  Bravens. 
Jesse  Bravens  was  the  father  of  twen- 
ty-one children,  Mrs.  Stone  has  liv- 
ed to  see  her  father,  mother  and  all 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters  buried. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  having  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  have  adopted 
and  raised  several  orphan  childpn. 
They  are  noted  for  their  great  kind- 
ness to  the  orphans  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  their  care  and  hospital- 
ity. 

Philip  Miller,  of  Madison  town- 
ship, Daviess  county,. was  a very  no- 
ted old  pioneer,  a model  farmer,  and 


first-class  stone-mason.  He  had  tho 
best  orchard  and  the  nicest  farm  iii 
all  that  country.  He  w-as  a true 
Christian  and  afoithful  worker  in  the 
good  cause  of  education. 

Dncle  Davey  Ledgerwood  settled 
in  Daviess  county,  six  miles  north 
of  the  old  Paddy  Garden*  This  Gar^ 
den  was  a noted  old  pigeon  roost, 
and  was  located  about  where  Samuel 
Taylor  now  lives* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fami- 
lies among  the  old  settlers,  was  the 
old  man, Richey  and  his  sons  and 
daughters. 

W e have  two  old  bear  stories  which 
are  both  true.  They  are  among  the 
noted  doin^  and  acts  of  the  old 
Richey  family.  At  an  early  day  in 
this  settlement,  a very  large  old  bear 
came  up  near  Mr.  Richey’s  house 
and  caught  a big  hog*  The  men 
were  pot  at  home  at  the  time ; but 
the  girls  were,  and  one  of  them  gath^ 
ered  up  a wooden  hand-spike  and 
went  to  relieve  the  hog.  When  she 
came  upon  the  bear  he  did  not  let 
the  hog  loose  out  of  his  paws,  so  the 
girl  struck  the  old  bruin  over  the 
back  in  such  a way  as  to  break  it, 
thus  killing  him. 

But  the  next  bear  tale  will  beat  all 
others : 

At  another  time,  John  Miller  and 
Pleasant  Richey,  were  hunting  in  the 
edge  of  Daviess  county,  and  found  a 
big  bear  up  a tree  trying  to  eat  off  a 
bee-hive  limb.  He  . would  gnaw  at 
the  place  awhile,  and  then  walk  ©ut 
upon  the  limb  and  swing  it  up  and 
down  and  try  to  break  it  off.  He 
then  came  back  and  chawed  at  the 
place  where  the  bees  were,  whilst  the 
bee«  filled  his  eyes  and  wool.  But 
he  finally  went  out  several  feet  from 
the  tree,  and  his  weight  broke  the 
limb  off,  and  down  tumbled  the  bees, 
bear,  hive  and  all  in  a heap.  The 
boys  then  shot  two  rifle  bullets  into 
the  bear  and  killed  him. 

Abel  Westfall  was  the  man  that 
fired  the  first  gun  at  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe.  The  Indians  came  in 
after  night,  driving  cattle  and  other 
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stock  ahead  and  mixed'  in.  Whilst 
the  Indians  were  among  the  stock, 
Mr.  Westfall,  who  was  on  picket,  es- 
pied them,  and  gave  the  alarm  by 
firing  his  gun  among  them. 

Cloborne  C.  Paris,  a common  farm- 
er, aged  sixty-six  ^ears,  was  born 
near  Corydon,  Harrison  county,  In- 
diana. He  came  to  Greene  county 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Paris 
and  wife  have  seven  children. 

William  Ferguson^  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1793.  He 
served  in  the  British  army  for  about 
three  years,  under  Prince  Kegent 
George  IV,  and  was  married  in  Scot- 
land, to  Christiana  Cullen,  and  their 
union  was  blessed  with  four  children 
— three  boys  and  one  girl.  They 
came  to  Greene  county  about  twenty 
years  ago,  where  the  old  lady  died. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  about  eighty-three 
years  of  age.  He  is  a member  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  and  Sab- 
bath school.  He  is  in  good  health, 
and  walks  to  Scotland  for  his  mails  ! 

Old  Mother  Ingles,  mother  of  Rev. 
James  Ingles,  is  now  about  eighty 
years  old.  She  lives  in  Scotland  with 
her  children.  She  has  buried  five 
children. — all  were  men  and  women. 
One  preacher,  one  lawyer  and  one 
farmer,  are  yet  living.  ^ 

John  Summerville  is  a common 
farmer,  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  aged 
fifty-five  years.  He  was  born  in  Jef- 
fersonville, Indiana,  and  came,  with 
his  mothor,  to  Greene  county.  He 
married  Miranda  Brooks,  daughter 
of  Asa  Brooks.  They  have  had  sev- 
en children-^two  boys  and  five  girls. 

James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  is  a common 
farmer,  and  lives  on  the  Owensburg 
road,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Ferguson  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  came  across 
the  big  salt-water  fish-pond  to  Amer- 
ica, over  fifty  years  ago,  and  settled 
in  the  State  of  blew  York.  He  then 
moved  to  Beaver  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Baker,  and  then  came  to  Greene 
county.  This  was  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  They  have  ten  children 
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— five  boys  and  five  girls.  Old 
Grandmother  Nancy  Riley  is  the 
oldest  woman  in  Greene  county. 
She  is  ninety -seven  years  old,  and 
does  up  her  housework,  and  can  milk 
her  cows  better  and  quicker  than 
many  of  our  girls  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Elza  Riley  is  about  sixty  years, 
of  age,  and  came  to  Greene  county 
from  Columbia  county,  Ohio. 

Joel  Wilson  built  a w^ater-mill  on 
Doan’s  creek,  just  below  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  the  mill  changed  own- 
ers several  times,  and  finally  went  to 
waste.  Lower  down  on  the  creek, 
old  John  Ritter  built  a mill -many 
years  ago,  and  it,  too,  has  long  since 
gone  down. 

NAMES  OF  THE  CREEKS. 

Doan’s  creek  was  named  for  its 
first  settler,  old  Isaac  Doan,  the  no- 
ted old  hunter  at  the  Hattabaugh 
place. 

Board’s  creek  was  so  called  for 
old  Cornelius  Bogard. 

The  Alum  Cave  was  named  by  the 
early  settlers,  who  went  there  and 
got  the  dust — and  it  was  pure  alum. 
This  cave  is  a very  noted  place,  on  the 
old  Wallace  farm, near  John  Supamer- 
villc’s,  just  south  of  Scotland. 

Bob’s  lick  is  on  the  Snake  Hollow, 
near  number  one  school  house,  and 
was  named  for  our  old  bachelor  friend, 
Bob  Anderson. 

Snake  Hollow  was  named  by  old 
Jimmy,  the  well-digger.  Mr.  Webb, 
the  old  Englishman  who  came  over 
the  ocean  to  look  for  Katydids,  found 
a rattlesnake  in  that  hollow,  after  it 
had  bitten  his  finger. 

The  old  Saltpeter  cave  is  on  the 
farm  of  Woodson  Hamilton. 

At  the  Bogard  spring  was  an  old- 
time  distill  house. 

Bennington  and  Cochran  built  a 
distill  house  one  mile  east  of  Scotland. 

Our  old  physicians,  forty  years  ago, 
were  Grandmother  Barker,  wife  of 
Thomas  Barker,  and  Dr.  Freeland. 

Scotland  is  a pleasant  village,  just 
north  of  the  corner  of  Daviess  and 
Martin  counties. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

CASS  TOWNSHIP. 

E WILL  give,  as  some  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Cass  town- 
ship, the  following  noted 
characters  : Isaac  Doan,  Mr.  Howell, 
old  father  Richey  and  sons,  David, 
Barney,  Daniel,  Pleasant  and  Wil- 
liam Richey.  Afterwards  came  Wil- 
liam Bynum  and  sons,  Samuel,  John 
D.,  Daniel  A.,  William  and  James 
Bynum.  Old  Uncle  John  O’Neal, 
Benson  Jones,  Peter  R.  Lester,  old 
father  John  Slinkard  and  sons,  An- 
drew, Frederick,  Moses,  Henry, 
John,  Daniel  and  all  the  rest ; Robert 
Clark,  from  New  York  State,  Abner 
Bogard,  Sajrauel  Ewing,  the  hatter, 
Warren  D.  Lyles,  Bazil  Lyles,  Na- 
than Chandler,  Joseph  Beals,  Doctor 
Dennis,  and  others. 

Mr.  I)oan  settled  at  the  hig  weep- 
ing willow,  in  the  field  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Hattabaugh,  near  the  bridge, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  near 
where  old  man  Richey  built  the  little 
water  mill. 

Henry  O’Neal,  father  of  William 
and  John  F.  ()’Neal,  came  from 
South  Carolina,  Newbury  District, 
and* settled  on  the  Scomp  place,  and 
remained  there  two  years,  after  which 
he  moved  over  in  Daviess  county. 

Mr.  O’Neal’s  sons  were  Henry  M., 
Elisha  F.,  James  Madison,  Hugh  and 
Samuel  O’Neal. 

Henry  F.  O’Neal  Married  Mary 
Miles,  and  raised  twelve  children — 
seven  boys  and  five  girls.  John  F. 
O’Neal  married  Anna  Chandler, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Chandler,  and 
they  had  seven  children. 

Mr.  John  F.  O’Neal  was  among  the 
leading  party  politicians  in  Greene 
county,  and  was  a member  of  the 
State  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, several  times ; but  being 
raised  a Quaker,  and  the  old,  time- 
honored  Quaker  religious  creed  being 
yet  in  the  ascendancy,  and  when 
Col.  Fremont  was  the  Abolitionist 
candidate  for  President,  Mr.  O’Neal 
changed  his  vote,  and  cast  the  only 
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vote  for  Freemen t that  the  **path- 
finder”  received  in  Cass  township. 

The  old  time  preachers  were,  old 
John  O’Neal,  the  Friend  Quaker,  the 
old  Mormon  Prophet,  Joe  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  old  Mormon  Church, 
at  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Joe 
Wilson,  Wm.  Plusky,  Ephraim  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Lynn.  Old  Wm.  Roach,  just 
over  in  Daviess  county,  must  not  be 
omitted  here,  as  we  have  been  told 
that  he  was  a very  noted  man,  seven- 
ty-five years  old,  six  feet  and  seven 
inches  high,  and  had  the  biggest  feet 
of  any  white  man  in  this  country.^ — 
He  always  had  to  send  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky, for numberfourteen  boots, 
every  time  he  wore  anything  except 
Indian  moccasins.  He  would  cut 
five  acres  of  wheat  with  a scythe  and 
cradle  for  a day’s  work. 

James  Madison  O’Neal  was  born 
in  Newbury  District,  South  Carolina, 
and  came  to  Greene  county  over  for- 
ty years  ago.  He  married  Miss  So- 
phia Bynum,  daughter  of  William 
Bynum.  Six  children  was  the  result 
of  their  union — three  boys  and  three 
girls.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  McElroy,^ 
Mr.  O’Neal  is  a well-to-do  farmer, 
and  a manufiicturer  of  tobacco,  and 
lives  on  the  farm  where  Hugh  O’Neal 
settled,  nine  miles  from  Bloomfield, 
on  the  Newberry  road. 

Old  Father  Richey  settled  on  the 
creek,  about  a mile  above  the  Doan 
place,  on  the  Lester  farm.  The  old 
man  and  all  of  the  family  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
theRichey  boys  were  the  most  active, 
stoutmeninall  the  country.  At  three 
jumps,  they  could  make  forty  feet 
forward  or  thirty  fee^  backward, 
with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

AVilliam  Bynum  and  sons  settled 
at  the  Widotv  Bynum  place,  at  an 
early  day,  where  the  wife  novr  lives. 
One  of  the  boys,  while  carrying 
pumkinsout  of  the  corn  field,  on  a 
sharp  stick,  in  climbing  a fence,  the 
pumkins  slipped  off  of  one  end  of  the 
stick,  and  by  some  means  the  stick 
was  run  through  his  body,  killing 
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liini  'almost  in5tantl}\  Old  John 
O’Neal  settled  J lisl^east  pf  wherry, 
t)u  the  well  knowtt  liome- 

^istead  farm.  Mr.  O^Keal  was  n noted 
old  Friend  Quaker  preacher^  and  his 
house  was  the  home  fOr  ?iU  the  old 
Indians  and  preaqhers  for  many  years. 
He  entered  the  most  land  and  made 
the  best  farm,  and  entertained  all  of 
the  candidates  in  this  part  of  the 
State ; and  It  was  also  a stopping- 
place  for  all  the  judges, 

lawyers,  preachers,  prophets  and  dis- 
ciples, Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Old  Benson  Jones  and  family  set- 
tled at  the  place  where  t)r.  Stoddard 
now  lives,  near  Newberry.  Mr.  Jones 
has  passed  to  the  other  world  many 
years  ago.  John  Jones  married  Miss 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

STOCKTON  TOWNSHIP. 

(^rlllS  township  was  named  by 
Wickliff  Wines,  because  of  its 
great  place  for  grass  and  stock 
range.  Am^ng  the  first  settlers  was 
Thomas  Breece,  who  built  a little  log 
cabin  where  Linton  now  stands. 

Robert  Harrah  and  sons  built  the 
next  cabin,  on  the  oldTerhune  farm, 
half  mile  northwest  ot  the  Harrah 
Chapel.  Afterwards  came  William 
Osborn,  John  Osborn,  Grandfather 
I Hale,  M.  Pool,  Stephen  Stone,  J* 
K^5die  Stalcup,  of  Highland  town- j Robison,  William  Humphreys,  etc. 
ship.  Mr.  Jones  died  in  Cass  town- I Robert  Harrah  was  born  in  Yir-* 
ship,  with  the  milk^sick,  several ! ginia,  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
years  since,  and  the  widow  after- j Baldwin^  and  came  to  the  Nine-mile 
wards  married  Mr.  Ballard.  He  has  prairie,  in  Greene  county,  about  fifty 
'also  gone  beyond  the  river  of  death.  1 years  ago.  Mr.  Harrah  and  wife 
Old  Aunt  Katie  Ballard  is  a very  in-  j had  six  children — four  boys  and  two 


dustrious  woman,  and  a noted  old 
weaver  of  good  cloth. 

Peter  R.  Lester  was  born  in  ^outh 
Carolina,  and  married  Miss  Hainey 
O’Neal,  and  they  came  to  Greene 
eoubty  iti  1819.  Mr.  Lester. and 
wife  were  the  jJarents  of  five  children, 
and  they  live  One  mile  Cast  of  New- 
berry. He  is  now  eighty-fivo  years 
old,  and  yet  makes  common  contracts 
for  five  or  ten  years  to  come. 

Old  man  Richey  and  sons  first 
built  a mill  at  the  present  Barker 
mill  seat,  Cass  township. 

Anthony  Ferguson  is  eighty -five 
years  old,  and  lives  on  the  John  F. 
O’Neal  farm.  He  came  from  Colum- 
bia county,  Ohio,  at  an  early  day. 

Old  Grandfather  Clark  came  to 
Greene  county  in  an  early  day,  and 
is  one  among  her  oldest  men. 

The  big  camp-nieeting  shed  was  on 
the  old  Uncle  Billy  O’Neal  farm. 

NAMES  OF  TEE  CREEKS. 

Slinkard  creek  was  named  for  old 
John  Slinkard,  the  man  that  built 
the  first  water-mill  on  that  stream. 

Plummer  creek  was  named  for  old 


girls.  The  old  people  are  both  bur- 
ied in  the  Terhune  grave  yard. 

The  first  person  that  died  in  this 
township,  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Har- 
rah, daughter  of  Robert  Harrah,  and 
she  was  buried  just  south  of  the 
Methodist  Chapel,  in  Scaffold  prairie, 
where  those  graves  are  being  plowed 
over  b}'  Isaac  Dayhoff’s  work-hands. 

■Rev.  Aquilla  Moss  first  settled  on 
the  McNaught  farm. 

Grandfather  Hale  built  a log  cabin 
about  five  miles  from  Linton,  in  the 
Buck  neighborhood,  this  township. 

Old  Uncle  Jesse  Powell  built  the 
first  house  on  the  farm  where  Alex- 
ander Beasley  now  lives.  Several  of 
the  Powell  family  yet  live  in  Greene 
county. 

Honorable  Butler  was  among  the 
leading  cattR  dealers  in  this  county. 
He  was  a common  farmer,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  our  State,  and  a faithful 
servant  of  the  people.  Mr.  Butler 
and  wife  had  four  sons — George, 
John,  James  and  Simeon. 

William  Ellis  is  also  one  of  the 
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t)l’d  settlers  in  the  townshipi  He  is  a 
good  farmer,  aboUt  seventy  years  old. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Stephens,  the  man 
that  foUght  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans and  rode  the  old  General’s 
horse,  could  just  beat  any  body  spin- 
ning out  long  yarnS“- William  Moss 
not  excepted. 

The  Goose  pond,near3Ir.  Jordan’s, 
is  a great  place  for  wild-geese,  rac- 
coons, mink^  otters,  wolves  and  bears. 

Hart’s  trace  Was  the  name  of  the 
old  road  from  Smithes  ferry  to  the 
Shaker  mill  on  Busron. 

Nine-mile  prairie  w'as  nine  miles 
from  the  election  precinct  at  Fair- 
play,  fifty  years  ago. 

Buck  creek  was  the  best  place  for 
the  old  settlers  to  kill  deer.  Bee- 
Hunter  creek  was  a great  place  for 
milk  and  honey,  plenty. 

Wagon  Hollow,  over  near  the  Jesse 
Walker  farm,  was  named  on  account 
of  the  fire  in  the  prairies— burning 
up  the  old  wagon,  where  a fellow  left 
it  stuck  in  the  mud. 

Many  years  ago,  the  horse  of  Rob- 
ert Hensley  was  fi)Und  mired  down 
in  the  Latta  creek  marsh,  near  where 
Mr.  Lewis  BoWell  now  lives,  and  it 
took  six  men  to  get  him  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ground. 

The  three  first  log  school  houses  in 
Stockton  township,  were  all  burnt 
down,  by  fire  set  out  in  the  prairies 
by  hunters. 

There  never  was  a distill  house  in 
this  township. 

Wickliff  Wines^  built  a horse-mill 
and  tan-yard  at  Lin  ton.  He  also  es- 
tablished the  first  dry  goods  store. 

^Jhe  olden-time  elections  were  all 
held  at  Fairplay. 

The  first  weddings  were  James 
Armstrong  and  Miss  Fyeline  Harrah, 
William  Osborn  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Wines. 

Aquilla  Moss  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Stockton  township,  Greene 
county.  He  was  a farmer  and  a 
Hard-shell  Baptist  preacher.  He 
had  several  sons  and  daughters,  re- 
spectively, Nathaniel  Moss,  C.  M. 
moss,  Stephen  Moss,  W*  G.  Moss,  J. 
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J.  Moss,  Japhthat  Moss,  Laban  Moggj 
D;  H.  Moss,  Joseph  Moss,  Elijah 
Moss,  Mary  Moss  and  Sarah  Moss. 

Aquilla  Moss  was  born  in  With 
county,  Virginia,  and  was  raised  in 
Flemman  county,  Kentucky* 

C.  M.  Moss  came  to  Greene  coun- 
ty in  1826.  He  is  a farmer  and  hun^ 
ter.  He  has  killed  eight  gtoWn  deef 
at  four  shots  with  a rifie-gun,  in  his 
hunting  excursions.  He  hunts  in 
southeast  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  He  has^  ten  living 
children — four  boys  and  six  girls,  all 
of  which  are  mainly  grown.  His 
wife’s  maiden  name  Was  Miss  Sarah 
Pi  Bougherty,  daughter  of  William 
Dougherty.  Charles  Moss  is  fifty-six 
and  his  wife  fifty- three  years  of  age, 
and  live  two  miles  northeast  of  iiin- 
toh,  on  the  Linton  and  Worthington 
road. 

Mr.  Thomas  Masott  is  rather  an 
old  citizen  of  Greene  county,  having 
came  to  Linton  when  a young  man, 
and  commenced  business  with  Wick- 
iiff  Wines,  in  a tan-yard,  which  he 
carried  on  for  a number  of  years  suc- 
cessfully. He  married  Miss  Fields, 
whom  Wickliff  Wines  raised.  He  ie 
about  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Andrew  Humphreys  came  to  this 
county  about  the  year  1885.  He  was 
formerly  a citizen  of  Putnam  county. 
He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Henson  Hum- 
phreys. He  first  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Wright  township,  in  a black- 
smith shop  of  hie  oWn,  and  made 
shovels  and  plows  for  the  boys,  and 
shod  their  horses.  Finally  he  set  up 
a one-horse  distillery,  and  made  a 
few  runs  of  whisky  for  the  natives; 
but  it  did  not  do  60  Well  as  politics, 
so  he  quit  it  and  practiced  the  latter. 
He  married  Miss  Louisa  Johnson,  of 
Putnam  county,  this  State. 

^ Martin  Wines,  Esq.,  was  an  old 
Citizen  of  Stockton  township,  and  a 
very  useful  man.  He  died  on  his  farm 
at  a ripe  age.  He  was  a Mason  and  was 
buried  by  that  Order,  at  the  Linton 
grave-yard.  A monument  of  marble 
seven  feet  high,  marks  his  resting- 
place. 
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, Sanders  Pigg,  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers of  Wright  township,  catne  from 
East  Tennesse  with  his  father,  James 
Pigg,  about  the  year  1826.  Sanders 
Pigg  has  three  sisters  and  two  broth- 
ers, respectively  Carroll  Pigg,  An- 
drew J.  Pigg,  Joseph  Pig",  Susan 
Pigg  and  AlzenaPigg.  Sanders  Pigg 
has  been  a citizen  of  Wright  town- 
ship thirty-eight  years.  He  married 
Miss  Hannah  Gambell,  old  grandfath- 
er Gambell’s  daughter,  who  emigra- 
ted from  East  Tennessee  about  the 
year  1827. 

Old  grandfather  Bartlett  Goodman 
lived  west  of  Linton,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Black  creek  and  west  of  the 
Goose  Pond.  He  came  here  at  an 
day,  and  had  several  children,  viz : 
John  Goodman,  Wesley  Goodman,, 
James  Goodman,  Washington  Good- 
man, Narcissus,  Matilda  and  others. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Humphreys  came 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1825. 
He  located  and  made  a farm  one  mile 
north  of  the  Goose  Pond,  which  lies 
south  of  Linton  three  miles.  He  was 
a wagon-maker  and  carpenter  by 
trade.  He  had  three  son?  and  one 
daughter,  namely,  J»Iadison  Hum- 
phreys, Wilson  Humphreys  and  An- 
sle  Humphreys. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GRANT  TOWNSHIP. 

^^HE  first  old  settlers  in  this  part 
(1^  of  Greene  county  were,  David 
0.  Harrah,  Hiram  Howard, 
Noah  Wagoner,  David  Osborn,  Dan- 
iel Frields  and  others. 

When  this  settlement  was  first 
made  (about  fifty  years  ago,)  the 
neighbors  were  some  distance  apart ; 
and  Mr.  David  O.  Harrah  says  that 
M.  Thomas  Flannagan  went  from 
where  Linton  now  stands  to  old  Un- 
cle Robert  Harrahs’,  on  a very  cold 
morning,  for  fire,  a distance  of  three 
miles. 

Mr.  David  Osborn,  the  son-in-law 
of  Honorable  Thomas  Butler,  was  a 
great  hero  in  this  neighborhood.  We 
will  here  state  one  fact  that  {Attracted 


the  public  attention,  and  the  news- 
papers of  that  early  day:  Mr.  David 

Osborn  was  a farmer,  and  was  at 
work  cutting  buckwheat,  over  in  the 
edge  of  Wright  township,  and,  as  he 
always  started  from  home  early,  he 
was  sure  to  see  or  hear  the  wolves 
and  bears  in  the  woods,  about  the 
north  edge  of  the  Nine-mile  prairie. 
On  one  occasion,  as  Mr.  Osborn  was 
going  to  work  as  usual,  he  heard  a 
hog  squealing  in  the  woods.  Upon 
going  to  the  relief  of  the  hog,  he 
found  him  in  the  clutches  of  a huge 
bear.  As  he  came  up,  he  hissed  at 
the  bear  which  caused  him  to  let  the 
hog  go,  and  start  for  Mr.  Osborn. 
Being  a very  active  man,  he  ran  up 
a little  bush  with  the  bear  right  af- 
ter liim.  The  bear  chawed  and  eat 
the  man^s  shoes  oft’,  and  tore  the  flesh 
in  many  places.  The  only  thing  that 
Mr.  Osborn  could  do  was  to  break  off 
little  switches  and  whip  the  bear  over 
the  head,  when  he  climbed  down  and 
took  a scare  at  the  man,  and  left  him 
bleeding  and  weak  in  mind  and  body. 
Mr.  Osborn  then  returned  home  bad- 
ly hurt;  but  he  finally  recoyered 
from  that  sore  conflict*  He  after- 
wards joined  the  Mormons,  and  was 
in  the  fight  at  Nauvoo,  at  the  time 
the  Prophets  Joe  Smith  and  Riggs 
were  killed. 

The  first  little  log  cabin  school 
house  was  built  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  where  Mr:  Shep- 
ard lives. 

Hiram  Howard  came  over  here 
from  Fairplayj  and 'built  the  first 
blacksmith  shop  near  Mr.  Buzan’s. 
He  was  a native  of  Vermont  and  ful- 
ly enjoyed  frontier  life.  He  was  also 
a great  trapper  and  caught  many 
wolves  and  bears.  He  had  one  steel 
bear  trap  that  weighed  just  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds. 

Mr.  Osborn  Harrah  first  settled  on 
the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Grant  township, 
w'here  the  old  Hart  trace  crossed  the 
old  Buffalo  trail  near  the  Harrah 
chapel.  He  is  a weaver’s  reed  maker 
by  trade  and  has  yet  a great  quantity 
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of  tlie  oJden  time  reed  canc  on  hand, 
lie  was  also  the  legal  constable  for 
many  years. 

David  O.  Harrali  has  the  oldest 
watch  in  Greene  county  and  also  the 
oldest. plow  and  bell,  and  he  regulates 
all  the  watches  in  the  family  by  this 
old  time  piece. 

Wolf  Pen  Branch  was  the  place 
where  the  old  settlers  caught  the 
wolves  in  pens,*and  the  branch  is  now 
called  Plum  Branch. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

STAFFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

MONG  the  first  old  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Staftbrd  townsiiip,  were 
Josiah  Carrico  and  Joseph  Dix- 
on. Afterwards  came  Bartlett  Good- 
man, old-Mason  Pitts,  Isaac  Hubbell 
and  James  AValker.  The  Carrico 
marsh  was  named  for  the  old  man  Car- 
rico, as  that  swamp  was  his  pasture, 
where  he  kept  his  stock. 

The  first  log  cabin  was  built  by  the 
oldest  settler,  Uncle  Josiah  Carrico, 
on  the  farm  where  James  Burris  now 
lives.  Old  Grandfather  Benjamin 
Stafford  was  born  on  the  Monongahe- 
la  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Eve  Caress,  ol  Kentucky, 
and  they  came  to  Greene  county  in 
the  year  1819.  Mr.  Stafford  and 
wife  had  eleven  children,  six  boys 
and  five  girls,  and  the  mother  died 
many  years  ago.  The  old  gentleman 
lived  to  see  his  youngest  child  mar- 
ried. He  died  in  the  year  1842,  and 
was  buried  at  the  old  homestead, 
Stafford  Cemetery,  near  Marco.  His 
son  Benjamin  Stafford,  jr.,  was  born 
in  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  and 
came  to  Greene  county,  Indiana,  in 
1818,  and  settled  on  Black  creek, 
just  east  of  Marco.  He  married 
Miss  Martha  Ball,  daughter  of  Isaiah 
Ball,  who  died  in  the  army  many 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Martha  Stafford 
had  five  children  and  died  in  the  year 
1844.  Mr.  Stafford  afterwards  mar- 
ried Miss  Nancy  Ann  Page,  and  they 
live  at  home,  on  a good  farm  in  Staf- 
ford township,  about  three  miles 


northwest  of  Marco.  Mr.  Stafford 
is  a good,  substantial  farmer  and  a 
good  citizen  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
Has. made  two  very  good  farms  besides 
his  present  homestead  farm  . He  first 
made  the  farm  where  young  George 
Morgan  now  lives,  and  afterwards  he 
made  the  Burch  farm  and  his  home 
farm  of  near  one . hundred  acres. 
Mr.  Stafford  also  built  the  first  little 
water  mill  on  Black  creek  and  sold 
that  mill  to  our  old  social  friend  Dru- 
ery  B.  Boyd.  Honorable  Druery  B. 
Bo3’d  sold  out  and  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  died  several  3'earis  ago. 

Old  Uncle  Aaron  Brewer,  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers,  is  now  eighty-five 
years  old  and  performed  the  duties  of 
constable  up  to  one  year  ago,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and  draws 
pension  for  same ; also,  P.  M'.  OTla- 
ver,  seventy-five  years  old,  and  Jo- 
seph KnowJs,  about  sevent}^-fivo 
3"ears  old.  One  of  the  early  settlors 
of ’this  township  was  Siiffon  Hager- 
man.  He  built  a cabin  and  set  out 
the  old  orchard  where  George  W. 
Simes  now  lives.  Old  Uncle  Abra- 
ham Garret  (father  of  our  present 
Trustee),  settled  on  Delaware  fork 
and  established  a carding  machine  to 
make  wool  rolls,  which  did  good  ser- 
vice until  1851.  Uncle  Abe  died  in 
1867. 

CREEKS  AND  BRANCHES. 

Delaware  fork  of  Bogard’s  creek, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  was 
called  so  for  the  last  tribe  of  the  Del- 
aware Indians  that  was  seen  hunting 
there.  That  creek  empties  into  the 
cane  drain  and  passes  out  into  Knox 
county.  The  Goose  Pond  is  a very 
large  marsh  and  prairie,  covering 
about  five  miles  of  soil  with  water 
and  geese.  We  have  wild  geese  here 
every  year  by  the  thousands.  Carri- 
co marsh  w_as  the  old  man  Carrico’s 
stock  pasture  and  range  for  over  twen- 
ty-five years.  It  has  been  a great 
place  for  old  pioneer  hunters.  . Mr. 
Carrico  raised  the  first  crop  of  corn 
in  this  township.  Mr.  Hugh  Massey 
was  a colored  man,  and  he  built  the 
first  little  horse  mill  and  the  first  cot- 
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ton  "in  to  pick  out  cotton  seeds  for 
our  farmers.  Mr.  Massey  and  the 
old  mill  have  long  since  passed  away. 
^Xhe  Carrico  log  cabin  was  on  the 
place  where  James  Buesis  now  lives. 

The  first  school  teachers  were 
Thomas  Cartwright  and  James  llar- 
Vey.  Clark  Anderson  is  a proinitient 
matt  in  his  neighborhood,  just  over 
in  Knox  county*  Mr.  Anderson  is  a 
common  farmer,  fifty=seven  years  old. 
Christopher  Winer,  Just  in  the  edge 
of  Knox  county,  is  nn other  dever 
old  man  and  a Jack^of-all-trades. 
He  is  a wagon  maker,  shoe  maker, 
carpenter,  and  very  good  farmer. 
Mr.  Winer  is  hear  sixty  years  old, 
was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio, 
and  married  Susan  Johnson.  They 
have, ten  children,  eight  boys  and 
two  girls. 

CIIAPTBB  XXXl. 

WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP. 

HE  first  old  settlers  in  Washing- 
ton township  were  John  Kad- 
don,  Henry  and  Madison  Col- 
lins, old  James  Harrison,  Benjamin 
Stafford,  ,Tr.,  William  Pomroy  and 
John  Crooks.  Afterwards  came  . 
John  Secman,  our  first  Greene  coun- 
ty Sheriff.  Old  Bailey  Johnson,  the 
sheriff  of  Sullivan  county,  done  the 
business  for  Greene  county  before 
Mr.  Seeraan’s  time.  Kext  came  Pe- 
ter Harrington,  John  and  Edward 
Goldsbcrry  and  Jacob  Pitzer,the  one- 
legged  man. 

CREEKS  AND  BRANCHES. 

Black  creek  heads  Up  in  the  Goose 
pond  and  marsh,  and  was  named  for 
the  dark  color  of  its  clear  water,  be- 
ing the  color  of  dark  glass.  Buck 
creek  was  the  place  for  all  the  old 
hunters  to  kill  deer,  but  is  not  the 
Buck  creek  of  Stockton  township. 
Black  marsh.  Buck  creek,  Goose 
ond  and  Dog  island  are  common 
ousehold  words  among  old  settlers. 
Morgan  prairie  was  first  called  the 
Hockett  prairie,  and  w'as  owned  by 
the  Dixons.  The  old  settlers  raised 
good  cotton  crops  for  many  years  at 
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the  George  Morgan  big  farm,  west  of 
Paw-paw  bend  on  White  river.  KolD 
ing  prairie  and  Half-moon  (fFour= 
mile  prairie  are  prairies  in  and  about 
Switz  and  Lyons  stations.  Where 
Marco  now  stands  was  the  old  Indian 
camp  ground,  sixty  years  ago. 

Mr.  John  Haddon  first  settled  on 
the  Morgan  prairie  and  afterwards  he 
killed  his  mother  near  Carlisle  while 
he  was  drunk,  and  then  ran  off  to 
Texas.  Henry  Collins  was  the  father 
of  Elisha  Collins,  and  died  several 
years  ago  in  Illinois.  John  Seeinaii 
first  settled  in  the  bottom  close  to 
Buck  creek.  The  first  elections  were 
held  at  old  Benjamin  Stafford’s  on 
the  old  Stafford  farm. 

The  first  distill  house  and  little  raw 
hide  tub  mill  was  built  by  John  Staf* 
ford  and  Joseph  Dixon  at  the  place 
near  Wash.  Hedrick V. 

Our  old  time  physicians  were  John 
W.  Davis,  Dr.  O’Haver,  Dr.  Dean  and 
Grandmother  Dixon. 

John  Crook  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Kentucy,  and  married  Susan 
Winer,  and  they  had  three  children 
wdien  Mrs.  -Crook  died.  Afterwards 
•he  married  Miss  Mary  Stafford,  a 
j sister  to  Benjamin  Stafford,  and  they 
had  nine  children,  five  boys  and  four 
girls.  Aaron  Haguman  was  born  in 
the  Indiana  Territory,  in  what  is  now 
Floyd  county!  in  1814.  lie  came  to 
Greene  county  in  1825,  and  married 
Miss  Nancy  Crook,  daughter  of 
.John  Crook,  our  old  Sheriff.  Mr. 
Haguman  and  wdfc  raised  eight  chil- 
dren, five  boys  and  three  girls.  The 
old  man  died  in  1864,  and  was  buried 
at  the  old  Stafford  cemetery,  just 
east  of  Marco. 

Samuel  Plummer  was  born  in 
Flemming  county,  Kentucky,  and 
married  Kebecca  Evans.  They  had 
three  children,  two  girls  and  one  boy. 
Mr.  Plummer  died  about  thirty  years 
ago  on  Licking  river.  The  son,  Mr. 
Alexander  Plummer,  was  born  in 
Flemming  county,  Kentucky,  and 
came  from  there  to  Owen  county,  In- 
diana, about  1825,  and  then  to  Greene 
county  in  1880,  Avhere  be  married 
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Miss  !Nancy  Plummer  of  another 
family  of  that  name.  Alexander 
Plummer  first  settkd  in  Fairplay 
township.  Mrs.  Plummer  had  ten 
children  and  raised  seven  of  them  to 
be  grown*  Mrs.  Plummer  died  and 
the  husband  married  Mrs.  Mary  Rol- 
lison  some  years  since.  They  live 
on  the  Marco  and  Bloomfield  road 
five  miles  from  Bloomfield.  Mr. 
Alexander  Plummer  has  been  our 
County  Surveyor  for  near  twenty 
years  past,  and  he  has  made  more 
farms  and  rolled  more  big  log  heaps 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age.  He 
has  also  killed  more  deer  than  any- 
body except  old  Emanuel  Hatfield. 
He  has  a bear’s  tooth  and  a pen-knife 
fifty  years  old. 

Ambrose  Rollison,  a farmer  fifty 
years  ^ld,^was  born  in  Morgan  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  married  Sarah  Bpencer. 
They  had  ten  children,  seven  boys 
and  three  girls,  and  they  live  on  the 
Marco  and  Bloomfield  road. 

David  Alkire  is  a farmer  and  deal- 
er in  fine  sheep  and  hogs. 

There  are  two  sulphur  springs  in 
this  township,  about  a mile  apart, 
near  to  William  Plummer,  on  the 
lands  of  Carpenter  & Freeland. 

, Silver  creek  was  named  by  Alex- 
ander Plummer  and  a Mr.  Hogue 
finding  a silver  half  dollar  in  the 
creek  at  the  ford  below  Fairplay. 

Dog  island,  the  Big  Bur  Oak  tree 
and  a Big  Sycamore  tree  are  all  noted 
places  down  in  Paw-paw  bend. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THIS  chapter  we  will  give  a 
brief  notice  of  the  different 
towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  county : 

LINTON 

Was  named  for  Hon,  William  C.  Lin- 
ton, of  Terre  Haute,  the  candidate 
for  Congress  that‘  made  the  first 
speech  there.  It  has  three  dry  goods 
stores,  one  drug  store,  one  wagon 
shop,  one  cooper  shop,  one  barber 
shop,  one  flouring  mill,  one  cEmrch, 
one  school  house  and  a post  office. 


JAS0NVILLT3. 

The  population  of  Jasonville  is  c^ne 
hundred.  Business  houses : one  dry 
goods  store,  one  drug  store,  one  post 
office  and  notion  store.  It  has  also 
three  harness  shops,  two  blacksmith 
shops,  three  doctors,  one  school  house 
and  one  church,  Wright  township. 

JOHNSTOWN, 

Jefferson  township,  is  on -the  south 
bank  of  Eel  river,  at  the  old  Hubbell 
mill  place,  containing  one  substantial 
school  house,  one  grist  and  saw  mill, 
particularly  noted  for  its  trade  and 
contains  a population  of  about  forty 
or  fifty. 

NEWBEREY 

Has  four  dry  goods  stores,  two  drug 
stores,  two  saddler’s  shops,  one  flour- 
ing and  one  saw  mill,  one  blacksmith 
shop,  one  wagon  shop,  two  hotels, 
three  churches,  two  school  houses, 
one  tan  yard,  one  shoe  shop,  onemiL 
linery  shop,  one  planing  mill  and  oiie 
cabinet  shop — Cass  township. 

SOLSBERRY. 

Two  dry  goods  stores,  one  drug 
store,  one  saddlery  shop,  one  shoe- 
shop,  one  boarding  house,  two  mil- 
liner shops,  one  church  house,  one 
school  house,  one  blacksmith  shop, 
one  flouring  mill,  one  carding  and 
spinning  factorj^  one  cabinet  shop, 
one  picture  gallery  and  one  nursery. 
The  population  at  present  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six.-Center  township 

In  August,  1842,  Lilbcrn  Owens 
built  a log  house  and  a log  blacksmith 
shop  where  Owensburg  now  stands. 

Wm.  Hert  “set  in”  to  learn  the 
blacksmith  trade  with  Owens  on  the 
day  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1842  (one  month  after 
Owens’  settlement). 

The  town  w-as  laid  off  in  March, 
1848,  by  L-  Owens  and  Emanuel 
Hatfield,  is  near  the  center  of  Section 
twenty-seven.  Town  6,  Range  3,  be- 
ing one  and  one-half  miles  from  Mar- 
tin county  line  and  two  and  one-hal 
miles  from  Lawrence  county  line,  if 
a very  healthy  location  and  is-  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  never-failing 
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springs  of  excellent  water. 

John  P.  Gainey  kept  the  first  dry 
goods  store  and  Williamllert  was  the 
first  postmaster. 

The  Baptist  church  was  built  1850. 

Sidney  Owen  built  and  kept  the 
first  hotel. 

John  George  may  also  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  pioneers.  He  has  made 
two  additions  to  the  town  since  . it 
was  originally  laid  off,  and  Emanuel 
Hatfield  has  made  one. 

OW'ENSBURG. 

Owensburg  has^at  present  (Sep- 
tember 1st,  1875),  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  inhabitants,  actual  count, 
is  doing  as  good  a business  as  any 
town  in  the  county,  according  to  popu- 
lation, has  a large  territory  for  trade, 
has  four  dry  goods,  one  hardware,  one 
drug  and  one  furniture  store,  two 
coffin  shops,  two-  blacksmith  .shops, 
one  good  steam  flouring  mill,  two 
shoe  shops,  one  harness  shop,  one 
wagon  shop,  two  first-class  hotels, 
two  churches  (Baptist  and  Christian), 
one  graded  school,  one  Masonic  lodge, 
five  physicians,  seven  carpenters  and 
the  usual  number  of  loafers  and  dead 
beats. 

NEW' ARK, 

In  Beech  creek  towmship,  is  a good 
place,  for  a small  inland  town,  with 
?i  good  trade  and  business  prospects. 
It  has  one  church,  one  school  house, 
one  flouring  mill,  one  blacksmith 
shop,  one  shingle  factory,  three  dry 
goods  stores,  one  drug  store  and  two 
doctors.  Population  not  given. 

MARCO 

was  named  by  the  official  managers 
at  Washington  City,  at  the  time  the 
post  office  was  established.  The  vil- 
lage is  located  on  the  w'est  bank 
of  Black  creek,  and  was  laid  out  by 
Dr.  Benefield,  on  the  land  of  Frank- 
lin & Fletcher,  in  the  year  1868. 
Marco  has  three  dry  goods  stores, 
two  drug  stores,  one  blacksmith  shop, 
one  .saw-mill,  employing  twenty 
bands,  one  church,  one  school  house 
and  three  doctors,  with  a population 
of  three  hundred  inhabitants. 


SW'ITZ  CITY 

is  situated  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
Vincennes  railroad,  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  southwest  of  Worthington 
and  thirty-eight  miles  northeast  of 
Vincennes.  It  has  a population  be* 
tween  fifty  and  seventy-five  and  con* 
tains,  at  this  time,  one  -dry  goods 
score,  one  drug  and  grocery  store, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  one  W’agoii 
shop,  one  saddler  shop  and  one  saw* 
mill,  and  within  a few  weeks  will 
have  two  or  three  other  business 
houses.  The  town  is  rapidly  incrcas* 
ing  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
important  business  points  in  the  coun* 
ty.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  shipping 
points  on  the  I.  k V.  R.  R.,  and  with- 
in one  month  from  this  date,  a new 
railroad  will  be  in  operation  to  Bloom- 
field. The  town  has  a good  brick 
school  house,  and  it  is  considered  a 
healthy  location.  It  is  destined  to 
be  a place  of  some  note. 

LYONS  STATION, 

on  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes 
railroad,  is  a small  village  with  a 
busy  and  bustling  population  of 
about  one  hundred,  with  two  dry 
goods  stores,  one  drug  store,  one 
school  house,  one  church,  one  black- 
smith shop,  one  boarding-hobse,  de- 
pot and  post  office. 

-WORTEINGTON, 

Jefferson  township,  is  situated  near 
the  junction  of  Eel  and  White  rivers, 
on  a beautiful  high  prairie  and  bot- 
tom lands.  It  is  a fine,  largo  tow’n, 
with  wide  streets  beautifully  linetl 
with  large  shade  trees.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  number  of  business  houses: 
Two  hotels,  eight  dry  goods  and  gro- 
cery stores,  four  exclusive  dealers  in 
groceries,  tw^o  hardware  stores,  tw'o 
printing  offices,  from  which  are  is- 
sued, the  Journal  and  Worthington 
Times ; two  saddlery  shops,  two  boot 
and  shoe  manufactories,  several  shoo 
shops,  one  stationery  store,  one  ba- 
kery and  confectionery,  three  under- 
taking establishments,  one  bank,  tw'o 
livery  stables,  one  pottery,  two  meat 
markets,  two  watchmakers  and  jew- 
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elers,  one  marble  shop,  four  millinery 
stores,  two  carriage  shops,  four  black- 
smith shops,  two  saw-mills,  one  plan- 
ing mill,  several  real  estate,  claim, 
pension  and  insurance  agents,  seven 
physicians,  two  drug  stores,  three 
dentists,  two  warehouses,  two  photo- 
graphers, one  packing  house,  one 
woolen  miH,  two  flouring  mills,  and 
one'^n  repair  shop.  The  town  is 
nearly  one  mile  square,  and  the  pop- 
ulation is  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred.  ^J'here  are  six  churches 
and  one  railroad. 

as  given  by  Mr.  Lawson  Oliphant, 
one  of  the  very  early  settlers:  The 

name  of  the  post  office  at  Jonesboro 
is  Hobbieville,  and  is  situated  on 
section  thirty-five,  Center  township 
range  three  w'est,  one  and  a* half 
miles^from  the  comer  of  Monroe  and 
Lawrence  counties,  on  a high,  heal- 
thy and  pleasant  place,  with  plenty 
of  water,  surrounded  with  fine,  large 
bluffs  and  abundance  of  spring  w^a- 
ter.  Population  of  the  town,  one 
hundred.  There  are  two  stores, 
two  doctors,  three  carpenters,  two 
wagon  shops,  one  steam  fruit  distill- 
ery, one  blacksmith  shop,  one  law- 
yer, two  notaiy^  publics,  one  school 
house  and  one  church. 

P0I5T  COMMERCE 

was  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  fiv- 
er, in  Eel  Rk^er  township,  about  thir- 
ty-five years  ago,  by  the  Messrs.  Al- 
lisons. At  one  time  it  was  quite  a 
business  point  on  the  river,  but  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  sick- 
ness by  cholera  and  the  destruction 
of  the  west  part' of  the  village  by  fire 
,many  years  ago,  the  roost  of  the  busi- 
ness men  there  have  cast  their  lots 
and  fortunes  in  many  other  localities. 
A few  old  pioneers  yet  reside  there, 
and  -we  wifi  hereafter  give  their  per- 
sonal family  history.  The  post  office 
and  old  time  business  houses  were  all 
removed  to -Worthington  ; there  is, 
however,  one  school  house  and  one 
church. 


gCOTLANP, 

the  voting  precinct  and  main  trading 
point  in  Taylor  township,  is  quite  ti 
flourishing  little  village,  and  contains 
several  good  businesshouses,  schools, 
churches,  etc.  The  ^ population  is 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants. ' 

the  old  log  cabin  town  on  the  Owens-* 
burg  and  Bloomfield  road,  was  laid 
out  by  old  Isaac  Johnson,  a very  no- 
ted colored  citizen  of  Center  town- 
ship. The  proprietor  has  long  since 
passed  away,  and  the  town  is  also  now 
going  down  the  same  natural  course. 
!No  public  building  excejyt  a school 
house, 

FAlRPLAt, 

the  oldest  village  in  Greene  county, 
was  at  one  time  the  best  place  in  the 
county  for  the  location  of  the  county 
seat,  was  for  many  years  the  voting 
precinct  for  all  the  townships  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Greene  county, 
and  it  was  the  best  place  for  sport 
and  fun  of  any  neighborhood  in  west- 
ern Indiana.  When  a stranger 
chanced  to  pass  that  way  and  enjoyed 
tlic  hospitahty  of  the  Dixon  family, 
he  always  had  Faii’play. 

BLOOMFIELD, 

the  capital  of  the  county,  has  more 
good  substantial  dwelling  houses  in 
it  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in 
the  State.  The  Bloomfield  cour^ 
house  door  sill  is  about  four  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  town  has  a good  out- 
let and  home  trade.  Being  an  inland 
town,  it  has  the  usual  number  of 
dry  goods  stores,  grocery  stores,  mil- 
linery shops,^carpenter  shops,  black- 
smith shops,  flouring  and  saw  mills, 
good  church  houses,  school  houses,, 
saloons  and  dead-heads,  besides  tw'o 
well  established  home  newspapexs — 
weeklies— with  a population  of  about 
one  thousand  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PERSONAL — CORRECTION. 

of  the  oldest  and  best  citi- 

zens  of  Taylor  township  was 

Aunt  Jane  Wallace.  Aunt 
Jane,  as  she  was  generally  called,' 
was  a Scotch  lady,  having  emigrated 
from  Edinburg,  Scotland.  Her  maid- 
en name  was  Jane  Haig,  a sister  of 
old  Uncle  Jimmie  Haig,  who  lived 
just  over  in  Martin  county.  When 
young,  she  married  a man  by  the 
name  of  Summerville,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons — John  and  William 
Summerville.  Aunt  Jane  lost  her 
husband  (we  can  not  recall  just  now 
how  or  when,)  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried Uncle  David  Wallace,  and  lived 
to  a good  old  age.  Uncle  David 
died,  we  believe,  in  March,  1855,  and 
his  wife  (Aunt  Jane)  died  sometime 
afterwards.  Some  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
family,  and  were  introduced  to  Mr. 
John  Summerville  and  also  to  Mr. 
William  Wallace.  Having  often 
heard  John  AVallace  and  William 
Wallace,  John  Summcrvine  and  Wil- 
liam Summerville  spoken  of,  we  were 
lead  to  believe  there  were  four  boys 
in  the  family,  when  in  reality  there 
were  but  two — John  Wallace  and 
William  Wallace,  John  Summerville 
and  William  Summerville  constitut- 
ing two  instead  of  four  persons — 
Wallace  being  their  step-father  and 
Summerville  their  real  father. 

John  Wallace-Summefville  mar- 
ried Miss  Miranda  Crook,  daughter 
of  Asa  Crook.  (By  a mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  copyist,  the  compositor, 
when  setting  up  Taylor  township, 
page  -75,  was  made  to  say  Miss  Mi- 
randa Brooks,  daughter  of  Asa 
Brooks,  instead  of  Crook,  as  it  should 
have  been.)  They  have  seven  ehil- 
dren — two  boys  and  five  girls — all  of 
whom  are  now  ^living.  Mr.  John 
Summerville  is  a Avell-to-do  farmer, 
and  resides  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  village  of  Scotland. 

JESSE  CRAVENS 

was  born  in  Powell’s  Valley,,  and 


came  to  Sercey’s  fort,  in  Kentucky, 
and  afterwards  married  Rebecca  Jane 
Tarleton,  a grand-daughter  of  old 
General  Tarleton,  the  tory,  came  to 
Greene  county  in  1835,  and  settled 
in  Bloomfield,  and  had  twenty-one 
children — eleven  boys  and  ten  girls. 
Mr.  Cravens  died  in  1847,  in  time  of 
the  high  water,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Joe  West  farm  cemetery,  in 
Fairplay  township,  Greene  county. 

JAMES  STONE, 

father  of  John  A.  Stone,  was  born  in 
Surry  county,  North  Carolina,  and 
married  Martha  King,  and  they  came 
to  Greene  county  about  forty-six 
years  ago.  They  settled  on  ^Ir. 
Leonard  Nicholson^s  farm;  and  when 
Mr.  Stone  built  his  first  house  the 
women  folks  cooked  the  dinner  for 
the  men  at  the  hous*e-raising  out  in 
the  woods  by  the  fire  made  against  a 
big  log  heap,  near  where  the  men 
were  raising  the  house. 

John  A.  Stone  was  born  in  Surry 
county.  North  Carolina,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Greene  county, 
forty-six  yearS  ago,  Mr.  Stone  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Cravens,  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  Cravens,  near 
Bloomfield.  She  was  one  of  a family 
of  twenty-one  children,  and  she  can 
tell  all  about  the  early  times  and  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  of  Bloom- 
field. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone  is  a di- 
rectdescendant  of  the  noted  oldTarle- 
ton  family  of  Revolutionrry  memory. 
She  is  a great-grand-daughter  of  old 
General  Tarleton,  the  tory  ; but,  un- 
like that  remarkable  personage,  she 
is  a true  Union  woman,  with  no  signs 
whatever  of  tory  blood  in  her  veins. 
They  have  never  had  any  children  of 
their  own  but  adopted  several  others. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Owen  county  Journal : 

We  append  below  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Samuel  Folsom, ’a  person  who 
will  be  remembered  as  having  been 
a citizen  of  Owen  county  in  its  infan- 
cy and  for  a number  ol  years  after. 
It  was  such  men  as  hin  who  gave 
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tone  and  character  to  the  couftty, 
and  by  whose  judicious  management 
the  county  soon  took  rank  among  the 
lorraost  in  the  State.  By  an  exam- 
ination of  the  county  records,  we 
find  that  hx?  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  ten  years,  and  County 
Commissioner  for  a number  of  years. 
At  that  time,  the  Commissioners 
■were  elected  one  for  each  township, 
llis  associates,  for  part  of  the  time, 
were  F.  B.  Johnson  and - Thomas 
Dunning,  he  being  president  of  the 
Board.  By  a careful  and  attentive 
management  of  his  business,  he  has 
become  one  of  the  solid  financial  men 
of  the  county,  and,  while  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  is  ever 
willing  to  help  those  who  are  in  need. 
He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  has  a 
prospect  of  living-  his  “three . score 
and  ten.”  • 

Samuel  Folsom  says:  I was  born 
August  4th,  1801,  in  the  town  of 
Groton,^  State  of  i^ew  Hampshire.  I 
remained  with  my  parents  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1819,  following  farming.  I 
then  xvent  to  Boston,  Massachusetts J 
1 hence  to  Florida  and  Mississippi,  i 
remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1827,  and  then  took  the  steamboat  at 
Uatehez,  Mississippi,  for  the  upper 
country,  not  knowing  in  what  part  of 
the  northwest  I should  stop.  On  the 
boat  I fell  in  company  with  Captain 
John  Johnson,  Daniel  Harris  and 
{Stephen  L.  Jigger,  of  Owen  county, 
Indiana.  Captain  Johnson  being  a 
social  and  pleasant  man,  he  at  once 
attracted  my  notice  and  respect  as  a 
stranger.  I being  without  any  ac- 
quaintances or  friends  on  the  boat  or 
in  the  country,  I at  once  sought  his 
acquaintance  and  counsel.  lie  in- 
formed me  where  he  lived  and  of  the 
country  ; it  was  new  and  needed  set- 
tlers ; that  the  lands  Avere  rich ; plen- 
ty of  it  could  be  bought  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  He 
pictured  the  White  river  country  olf 
so  well  that  1 concluded  to  come 
with  him.  We  left  the  steamboat  at 
Leavenworth,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
walked  all  the  Avay  from  there  to 
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White  rivei-,  Ow^en  county,  crossing 
that  river  a little  below  where  Free- 
dom now  is.  I located  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  John  Ritter,  whichJL 
bought  from  Captain  John  Johnson, 
one  of  my  nearest  neighbors.  1 mar- 
ried Hannah  Nelson,  in  1828,  who 
died  in  1826,  and  in  1848  I married 
Miss  Sophia  Davis,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  is  still  living.  The  names  of 
some  ot  the  settlers  Avere,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Sen.,  Luke  Vaughn,  Abner 
Light,  Hugh  Light,  John  and  Corne- 
lius Johnson,  John  BoAven,  Sen.,  Ca- 
leb Nichols,  Richard  Bush,  Joseph 
Genang,  Joseph  Freeland',  John  Co- 
ley, Sen.,  Samuel  Hicks,  Sen.,  Jo- 
seph Hicks,  Moses  Hicks,  Joseph 
Landrum,  Thomas  Harvey,  Patrick 
White,  Samuel  Scott  and  Alexander 
Scott. 

Stephen  Barnes  came  and  settled 
near-  Rattlesnake  creek,  the  same 
spring  that  I came.  In  the  above  I 
have,  named  the  heads  of  families, 
and  only  those  of  Franklin  township; 
perhaps  not  all  of  them,  as  my  mem- 
ory is  bad.  I believe  all  the  above 
list  are  now  dead  except  Hugh  Light 
and  Cornelius  Johnson.  I believe 
Thomas  Harvey  and  Joseph  Landrum 
Avere  magistrates  at  that  time.  In  a 
short  time  after  I came.  Circuit  Court 
set  in  Spencer.  I AA^ent  and  spent  a 
week  at  court  and  witnessed  an 
“Irish  wedding”  betAveen  Christo- 
pher Wilburn  and  Reuben  Fullen — 
Fullen  coming  out  second  best.  The 
officers  of  the  court,  as  far  as  I can 
remember,  were  John  Freeland, 
Clerk;  Andy  Evans,  Sheriff;  Whit- 
comb, Hester,  Na^dor  and  T.  G.  Ad- 
ams, attorneys;  John  Dunn  and 
Philip  Hedges,  hotel  keepers,  in 
Spencer.  Some  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Spencer  AA^ere  David  Johnson, 
J.  R.  Freeland,  Samuel  HoAve,  James 
Allison,  John  Dunn,  James  Galletly, 
John  Galletly  and  Nathan  Clark. 
That  summer  Lorenzo  Dow  preached 
in  the  court  house,  though  not  fin- 
ished or  near  as  large  as  it  i:^  noAv.' 
As  to  roads,  there  was  but  few,  and 
they  poor  and  unfit  for  wheeled  car- 
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Viages  as  now  used.  There  had  been 
a road  opened  from  Indianapolis 
down  White  river  to  Vincennes,  and 
the  streams  bridged,  but  were  all 
gone  when  1 came.  From  Indianap- 
olis to  Eel  river  the  country  was  very 
heavily  timbered  and  but  very  little 
cleared — now  and  then  a small  open- 
ing. All  kinds  of  stock  Could  live  in 
the  woods  with  but  little  feed,  there- 
fore meat  was  plenty  and  cheap. 
Wild  game  was  plenty.  A man  could 
supply  his  family  with  plenty  of  meat 
by  the  use  of  his  gun.  I have  known 
large  quantities  of  hogs  to  sell  at  one 
dollar  and  twentj^^five  cents  per  hun- 
dred, net,  but  the  usual  price  was 
two  dollars  for  many  years.  Cows 
from  five  to  eight  dollars;  heavy 
steers,  from  seven  to  nine  dollars ; 
corn,  from  twelve  and  a half  to  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  bushel;  wheat,  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  As  to  the 
state  of  society,  it  was  not  what  late 
customs  -would  call  refined.  Ko 
school  houses,  no  churches,  but  log 
cabins,  and  but  few  of  them;  no  pub- 
lic schools.  The  men  were  rough  in 
their  manners,  looks  and  dress,  but 
hospitable  and  kind ; had  an  honest 
and  kind  heart,  always  ready  to  ac- 
commodate any  one  if  in  their  power. 
If  in  need  of  help  to  roll  logs  or  raise 
a cabin,  if  for  a turn  of  corn,  or  a 
side  of  bacon,  or  anything  else,  they 
were  always  willing  to  share  with  you. 
Or  if  you  wished  a fist-fight  they 
would  give  you  the  best  they  had. 
The  \vomen  were  more  refined  and 
neat  in  their  appearance,  and  equally 
kind  and  very  industrious.  Men 
were  not  so  constantly  at  work,  but 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  fun,  such 
as  shooting-matches,  foot  racing, 
pitching  quoits,  etc.,  in  which  whis- 
ky Avas  an  accompaniment  and  the 
fountain  of  their  pleasure,  in  which 
things  I never  participated.  .Most 
all  of  us  lived  in  little  log  cabins 
with  mud  chimneys,  and  often  dirt 
floors.  I left  Owen  county  in  the 
year  1850,  and  came  to  Greene  coun- 
ty, where  I have  since  resided.  We 
now  live  in  Worthington.  My  health 
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is  rather  feeble.  I am  seventy-four 
years  old  to-day,  August  4th,  1875, 
and  my  Aveight  is  about  tAvo  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  I have  never 
had  a fight  or  a charge  of  crime  of 
any  kind  brought  against  me,  either 
in  the  courts  or  in  my  church,  and  I 
have  been  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist. Episcopal  church  for  near  fifty 
years  past. 

IRA  DANLEY. 

Old  Uncle  Ira  Danley,  of  Eel  Riv* 
er  township,  is  sixty-nine  years  old, 
and  Atas  born  in  Surrey  count}’, 
North  Carolina.  His  parents  died 
when  he  was  but  six  years  old,  and 
he  was  cast  out  into  society  ot  that 
early  age,  among  the  old  Friend  Qua- 
kers. He  Avas  raised  by  William 
Ounnegan,  and  they  came  to  White 
river  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of 
Eel  river.  He  married  Miss  Olive 
Jessup  and  they  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren, raising  twelve  of  them  to  be 
men  and  women — six  boys  and  six 
drls.  We  yet  see  Old  Uncle  Ira 
Hanley  among  us.  He  is  noAv  a Avid- 
ower,  and  casts  one  eye  at  the  pleas- 
ant class  of  weeping  widows. 

ROBERT  SCOTT. 

Uncle  Robert  Scott,  of  Point  Com- 
merce, AVas  born  in  Venango  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Greene 
county,  thirty-six  years  ago.  He  is 
a very  modest,  unassuming  gentle- 
man and  a good  citizen.  He  carries 
his  age  well.  He  is  noAA’  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  and  looks  as  though  he 
Was  good  for  two  or  three  decades 
yet.  He  has  recently  married  again 
and  commenced  life  anew. 

DR.  R.  S.  J.  BENEEIELD 
Was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
September  22,  1829,  Avas  the  young- 
est of  a family  of  eleven  children,  and 
moved  with  his  father  to  Knox  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  in  the  Spring  of  1836. 
His  father,  Colonel  Robert  Benefield, 
was  the  oldest  son  ot  Colonel  John 
Benefield,  who  was  a delegate  from 
Knox  county  (when  Knox,  Greene, 
Sullivan,  Davis,  Clay  and  Vigo  coun- 
ties were  all  Knox)  to  frame  the  first 
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tonstittttion  for  the  State.  The  Doc- 
tor was  left  an  orphan  when  young, 
his  father  dying  when  he  was  eight 
and  hie  Hiothei*  When  he  was  thirteen 
J ears  old.  He  may  be  said  to  be  a 
self-made  man.  He  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, February  87^  1^5^.  In  Novem- 
ber, same  year,  he  married  Miss  Sa- 
rah P.  Johnston^  of  Wytheville,  Vir- 
ginia. They  had  a family  of  ten 
children,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  hav- 
ing lost  three  girls  *and  one  boy  in 
intancy.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  excellent  wife  December  19, 
1871,  and  has  never  married  since. 
He  has  five  sons  and  one  daughter 
living,  and  she  is  the  youngest,  being 
now  eight  years  old.  The  Doctor 
came  to  Greene  county  April,  1854, 
lived  four  years  at  Scotland  and  in 
1858  moved  to  where  he  now  lives  at 
Marco. 

THOMAS  OhAAK 

was  born  in  North  Cafolitia  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Rhoda  DunnCgan.  They 
came  to  Greene  county  in  the  year 
1818  and  settled  in  Eel  River  town- 
ship. Mr.  Clark  and  wife  had  twelve 
children,  seven  boys  and  five  girls. 

SOLOMON  CARMICHAEL 
is  the  oldest  man  now  living  in  Cen- 
ter township.  He  was  born  in  Stokes 
county,  North  Carolina,  June  27, 
1794,  was  married  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years,  and  then  come  to 
Greene  county  as  one  among  the  old 
pioneer  brush-choppers.  Mr.  Car- 
michael has  had  two  wives  and  twelve 
children.  He  is  now  eighty-one^ 
years  old. 

WILLIAM  j.  McIntosh 
was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Kentuc- 
ky, in  1802,  and  is  a member  of  a 
family  of  ten  children — four  boys  and 
six  girls.  He  came  to  Indiana  on  a 
batteau,  in  1822,  and  settled  in  High- 
land township,  Greene  county.  He 
Was  married  in  Marion  county,  Indi- 
ana, in  May,  1829.  His  wife^s  name 
Was  Sarah  Negley.  They  have  eight 
children  living.  There  is  no  romance 
connected  with  his  marriage. 
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ELI  DIXSONj 

son  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  IKx'SOiij 
was  born  in  the  year  1709,  in  Vir- 
ginia, near  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  emi- 
grated to  Georgia,  near  Augusta^ 
where  he  married  Rebecca  Hart,  in 
the  year  1799,  and  moved  to  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1806,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  called  Dixson 
township.  He  being  the  first  settler 
in  the  township  it  was  called  Dixsoii 
township,  his  nearest  neighbor  being 
twelve  miles  distant,  lie  remained 
there  about  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  he  cleared  him  a farm  and 
filled  a prominent  place  in  the  set^ 
tling  up  of  the  neighborhood,  served 
as  a justice  of  the  peace  a portion  of 
the  time,  and  was  noted  for  always 
being  able  to  settle  difficulties  be- 
tween neighbors  without  going  to 
law.  He  moved  to  Greene  county, 
lifdiana,  in  the  year  1818,  and  set- 
tled in  Smith  township,  in  said  coun- 
ty, where  he  improved  a farm  and 
carried  out  his  profession  as  a former 
to  a considerable  extent,  in  raising 
grain,  which  enabled  him  to  be  of 
help  to  his  neighbors  and  others  in  a 
newly  settled  country,  and,  as  was 
stated  by  Martin  Wines  some  years 
since,  in  a publication  in  the  White 
River  Valley  Times,  as  a history  of 
the  first  settling  of  Greene  county, 
“ among  other  things  he  was  noted 
for  his  liberality  and  benevolence  in 
helping  such  as  were  not  able  to  help 
themselves.”  If  a person  would  go 
to  him  and  tell  him  he  was  out  of 
bread,  and  had  no  money  to  buy  with 
he  was  sufe  of  a grist  of  corn  or 
wheat.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
State  legislature  as  representative  of 
the  people  of  Greene,  Owen  and  Put- 
nam counties,  the  Legislature  then 
sitting  in  Corydon.  He  died  respect- 
ed bv  all  who  knew  him  March  9th, 
1836,  aged  sixty-six  years  and  six 
months.  He  had  six  brothers  and 
three  sisters,  viz  : Samuel,  John,  Jo- 
seph, Henry,  Solomon  and  Stephen 
were  the  brothers,  and  Ruth,  Sarah 
and  Elizabeth  his  sisters. 

Samuel  died  at  the  residence  of 
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Eli  Dixson,  in  Greene  county,  Indi- 
ana, and  was  buried  on  his  farm,  his 
grave  being  the  first  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Dixon  grave-yard,  Au- 
gust 30,  1850,  aged  fifty-three  years 
and  thirteen  days. 

John  Dixson  was  drowned  in  the 
Ohio  river,  near  Shawneetown. 

Joseph  Dixson  died  at  his  residence 
in  Greene  county,  near  Black  creek. 

Henry  Dixson,  died  in  Tennessee. 

Solomon  Dixson  was  born  October 
4,  1771,  died  October  8,  1824,  and 
was  buried  by  his  brother  Samuel. 

Stephen  Dixson  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash  rivei%  near 
Terre  Haute,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Rebecca,  the  'wife  of  Eli  Dixson, 
was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hester 
Hart. 


aged  sixty-six  years,  six  months  and 
twenty-five  days. 

Rebecca,  his  wife,  died  October  1, 
1851,  aged  seventy-one  j^ears,  nine 
months  and  twenty-nine  days. 

William  Dixson  died  February  9, 
1870,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  ^ 

Eli  and  Rebecca  (senior),  Samuel, 
Solomon,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Eli,  James, 
Phineas,  William  and  Pryor,  all  be- 
ing buried  in  the  before  mentioned 
Dixson  graveyard,  including  which 
there  w’as  about  four  acres  of  ground, 
deeded  to  the  Trustees  of  Smith 
township  (for  use  as  a public  burying 
ground)  by  Stephen  and  Amanda 
Dixson,  his  wife. 

At  present  only  the  two  brothers, 


and  was  born  in  Georgia,  near  ! Stephen  and  John,  are  living. 
Augusta,  September  2d,  1779,  died  I Stephen  moved  to  Warren  county, 
Oct  1st,  1852,  aged  seventy-one  years  I Ills.,  in  1854,  and  settled  on  the  mil- 
eleven  months  and  twenty-nine  days.  |itary  tract,  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
She  had  four  brothers,  viz:  William,  | when  it  was  almost  one  vast  prairie, 
Isaac,  Thomas  and  Phineas  ; two  half  1 but  never  forgot  his  first  love',  an(l 
brothers,  viz:  Amosand  Jerry  Greene  I made  annual  visits  to  the  old  home- 


and  one-half  sister,  who  married  a 
Jones. 

Her  brother  William  died  in  Geor- 
gia, Isaac  and  Thomas  died  in  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  and  Phineas  in  Peoria 
county,  Illinois. 

Her  half  brothers,  sister  and  moth- 
er emigrated  to  Michigan  at  an  early 
day. 

Eli  and  Rebecca^s  family  consisted 
of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters, 
viz  : Samuel,  Sarah,  Solomon,  Eliza- 
beth, Rebecca,  Eli,  Stephen,  John, 
Phineas,  William  and  Pryor. 

Elizabeth  died  before  they  left 
Ohio,  when  quite  small. 

Phineas,  born  April  1,  1817,  died 
April  27,  1830. 

Sarah  Johnston,  born  August  27, 
1801,  died  April  29, 1839. 

Samuel  was  born  June  22,  1800, 
died  Dec.  17,  1844. 

Solomon,  born  June  21, 1803,  died 
June  20, 1851. 

Eli  Dixson,  born  March  10,  1822, 
died  Sept.  10,  1850,  aged  twenty- 
eight  years,  six  months. 

' Eli  Dixson  dieTl  March  9,  1836, 


stead,  which  he  owned  until  1873, 
when,  with  many  regrets,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  strange  hands,  having  been 
in  possession  of  father  and  son  about 
fiftj-five  years. 

JOHN  F.  ALLISON, 

a resident  of  Point  Commerce,  is  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  was 
born  in  Bourbon  county  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1814.  His  parents  emigra- 
ted from  the  State  of  Maryland  in  an 
early  day,  crossing  the  mountains 
with  teams,  striking  the  Ohio  river 
at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  others  from  the  same  State, 
they  constructed  a rude  boat,  and 
floated  down  the  Ohio  river,  landing 
near  tho-  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  riv- 
er. There  they  disembarked,  put 
their  wagons  and  teams  in  order,  and 
hauled  their  effects  to  the  aforesaid 
county. 

Early  in  life,  John  B.  Allison,  tho 
father  of  John  F.,  though  raised  up 
with  the  .institution  of  slavery,  be- 
came convinced  that  the  institution 
was  not  warranted  by  the  word  of 
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Eternal  Truth,  and  that  it  was  wick- 
ed in  him  to  uphold  it.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction,  in  the  Spring  of  1819 
he  liberated  his  slaves,  and  moved  to 
Monroe  county,  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. His  slaves  were  much  attached 
to  their  master  and  family,  and  two 
young  men  came  with  them,  remain- 
ing for  many  years  with  different 
members  of  the  family. 

In  politics,  the  Allison  family 
were  biased  in  favor  of  the  Old  Whig 
party,  and  so  continued  throughout 
the  existence  of  that  party.  The 
elder  boys,  Noah  and  James  Allison, 
were  the  first  to  set  up  a mercantile 
business  in  Bloomington,  Monroe 
county,  and  in  Spencer,  Owen  coun- 
ty, were  the  first  to  commence  the 
sending  of  produce  of  the  country 
to  the  markets  of  the  South  in  fiat 
boats  on  White  river,  and  continued 
the  same  from  1828  to  1856. 

J.  F.  Allison  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  J.  M.  H.  Alli- 
son in  the  year  1832,  in  the  mercan- 
tile and  produce  business  in  Spencer, 
and  continued  with  him  until  1846, 
supplying  the  larger  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Owen,  Clay,  and  part  of 
Monroe  and  Greene  with  the  staples 
of  commerce,  taking  in  return  the 
produce  of  the  countr^^  shipping  it 
to  the  southern  markets,  and  on  re- 
ceiving their  returns,  paying  all  the 
taxes  of  their  customers  ; this  being 
the  only  means ' of  raising  money  to 
defray  county  and  State  expenses. 

In  the  3^ear  1835  they  purchased 
the  lands  at  the  junction  of  White 
and  Eel  rivers,  and  laid  out  the 
old  town  of  Point  Commerce,  built  a 
store-house,  opened  a stock  of  goods 
on  the  17th  day  of  November  of  that 
year,  and  from  that  time  on  sold 
goods  to  a large  scope  of  country  for 
many  years,  their  average  purchases 
being  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
annually,  selling  all  on  time,  and  re- 
ceiving their  pay  in  produce. 

As  it  required  room  and  men  to 
transact  such  a business,  they  called 
to  their  assistance  and  employ  upon 
an  average,  at  least  fifty  to  one.  hun- 
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dred  men  continually.  They  first 
erected  a steam  saw  and  grist  mill  at 
the  mouth'of  Eel  river  in  1836,  next 
built  a pork  house  and  a large  ware 
house  for  the  reception  of  small  grain 
and  tobacco,  not  unfrequently  in- 
specting and  shipping  the  product  of 
from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand 
hogs,  and  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  of  tobacco,  and  all*  other 
kinds  of  produce,  requiring  upon  an 
average  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
boats  to  send  off'  the  annual  products 
of  the  country. 

During  this  period,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  J.  F.  Allison,  took  charge 
of  the  out-door  business,  and  jas 
steadily  as  the  years  rolled  around, 
make  his  trips  south  and  from  thence 
east  in  charge  of  the  river  interest. 
In  the  year  1839  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  county  of  Greene,  over  two  oppo- 
sing candidates,  and  served,  as  histo- 
ry informs  us,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  constituents. 

At  that  time  there  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  young  state  a law  imprisoning  her 
citizens  for  debt,  and  at  that  session 
the  law  was  repealed,  our  young  re- 
presentative winning  to  himself  great 
honor  for  his  firm  and  unwavering 
advocacy  for  its  repeal.  This  made 
him  some  political  enemies,  but  many 
more  friends.  In  the  year  1840,  he 
took  the  field,  (though  not  a candi- 
date) and  advocated  the  election  of 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison  over  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  incumbent  of  the 
Presidential  chair,  doing  signal  ser- 
vice as  one  of  the  many  orators  of 
the  day.  In  1841,  the  Whig  party, , 
composing  the  Senatorial  district  of 
the  counties  of  Owen  and  Greene, 
in  convention  at  Point  Commerce, 
offered  him  the  nomination  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  which  he 
declined,  not  wishing  to  identify 
himself  wholly  to  any  exclusive  party 
organization.  In  1842  he  "was  again 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Greene  county  by  a large 
majority.  His  opponent,  John  -F. 
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O'Neal,  being  a Democrat,  “dyed  in 
the  wool,”  and  the  county  largely 
Democratic.  Resting  one  year,, 
again  in  1844  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  the  counties  of  Owen 
and  Greene,  his  opponent  being  the 
same  John  F.  O’Neal  whom  he  had. 
defeated  before.  He  served  in  the 
Senate  for  a period  of  three  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
great  compromise  measure,  known'as 
the  Butler  Bill,  which  became  a law; 
the  result  of  which  all  readers  of  the 
history  of  the  young  State,  and 
those  of  his  generation  can  testify, 
saved  the  State  from  bankruptcy 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  her  pres- 
ent greatness. 

There  were  many  reforms  intro-' 
duced  into  the  State  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  law'  making  power, 
which  cannot  be  introduced  here  for 
the  want  of  space;  yet,  there  is  one 
w'orthy  of  a place  which  we  will 
mention.  The  constitution  provided 
for  the  election  of  all  State  officers 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  election  also 
of  circuit  judges  and  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. The  subject  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  legislature  to  so  change 
the  mode  as  to  make  all  these  ap- 
pointments directly  by  the  people  at 
the  ballot  box*  This,  by  many  men, 
was  looked  upon  as  being  an  innova- 
tion which  w'ould  result  in  perfect  an- 
archy and  confusion,  filling  our  State 
offices  andjudges’  seats  with  dema- 
gogues, directly  , from  among  the 
rabble.  The  change  was  made,  the 
result  being  the  opposite  of  such 
fears;  and  now  w’hile  the  rising  gen- 
eration read  of  the  once  existance  of 
such  laws,  they  are  astonished  at 
such  credulity  and  short-sightedness 
among  our  fathers.  In  this  meas- 
ure, with  many  other  reforms,  Mr. 
A.  w'as  a conspicuous  advocate,  both 
at  home,  among  his  constituents 
and  in  the  halls  of  the  State 
Legislature.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  term  in  the  Senate  he  gave  up 
politics  and  turned  his  attention  to 
trading  in  and  improving  real  estate. 
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He  bought  and  sold  nearly  all  the 
prairie  and  timber  land  west  and 
south  of  the  town  of  Worthington, 
and  done  much  by  a system  of  drain- 
ing in  reclaiming  lands  which  had 
been  thought  worthless.  He  made 
the  farms  now  owned  by  the  follows 
ing  parties : Putnam  McKissick, 

Hastin  Owen,  the  great  farm 
then  known  as  the  Freeman 
farm,  containing  near  a thousand 
acres,  but  now  cut  up  into  many* 
Also  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Shaw  aud  W.  Watson,  and  several 
other  smaller  farms  on  the  uplands* 
He  was  always  an  advocate  for  inter^ 
nal  improvements  based  upon  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  made  great 
sacrifices  in  money,  time  and  proper* 
ty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
the  great  (Air  Light)  straight  line 
railroad  scheme.  His  losses  was 
much  time  and  money  spent  in  traV-- 
elirrg,  with  an  addition  of  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  land  valued  at 
S8,000,  but  now  worth  five  times 
more  than  that  sum.  Also  in  the 
first  attempt  to  get  a railroad  from 
Indianapolis  to  Vincennes,  known  as 
the  Southwestern,  He  lostnear  one 
year’s  time  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  paying  his  own  expen* 
ses  with^an  additional  advance  of 
over  one  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
which  was  a dead  loss.  When  the 
I.  & Y.  road  was  first  projected  he 
gave  it  much  time  and  aided  pecunia- 
rially  with  a donation  of  SI, 000.  In 
short  he  has  ever  been  among  the 
first  in  all  enterprises  designed  for 
the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests  of  this 
portion  of  the  State,  and  a liberal 
donor  to  all  moral  and  religious  en- 
terprises, and  is  still  in  our  midst 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  all 
laudable  enteiiprises,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
higher  interest  of  community  at 
large,  and  the  spread  of  those  great 
truths  which  alone  can  make  us  a 
prosperous  and  happy  people. 
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W.  C;  ANDREWS, 

who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Point  Commerce,  was  born  in  Essex 
county,  New  York,  in  1812,  came  to 
this  cotinty  in  1839,  and  in  company 
with  Dayton  Topping,  engaged  in 
mercantile  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1840,  to  Mr.  Topping’s  sister, 
a most  estimable  woman  as  a wife, 
mother  and  useful  Christian  member 
of  society.  Mr.  Andrews  continued 
his  business  in  Point  Commerce  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  Wabash  & Erie 
canal,  when,  in  company  with  C.  J. 
Barrackman,  he  laid  out  the  town  of 
Worthington,  and  brought  the  first 
stock  of  goods  that  w^as  opened  in 
that  town.  During  his  residence  in 
Point  Commerce,  he  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  held  the 
office  continuously  there  and  in  Wor- 
thington for  a quainter  of  a century. 
Mr.  Andrews  is  now  si^ty- three  years 
old,  and  apparently  just  in  the  prime 
of  life  ; executes  more  deeds,  mort- 
gages, contracts,  etc.,  than  any  other 
man  in  Greene  county,  and  is  the 
President  of  the  Worthington  bank. 

JOHN  LAVERTY, 

though  not  an  early  settler  of  Greene 
county,  was  born  in  1822  in  Parke 
county,  near  the  Wabash  river.  His 
■father  settled  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Terre  Haute,  in  1819,  when  white 
inhabitants  Were  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  as  numerous  as  red  men. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
third  of  five  brothers,  and  had  five 
sisters  who  lived  to  mature  age.  He 
was  one  among  the  early  graduates 
of  Indiana  Asbury  Universit}^  at 
Greencastle.  Was  the  first  editor  of 
the  first  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Mooresville,  Morgan  county.  Said 
paper  was  called  the  Mooresville 
Chronicle.  He  represented  Morgan 
county  in  the  Legislature  during  the 
long  session  in  1851-52,  the  first  ses- 
sion under  the  new  constitution. 
Having  enjoyed  a complete  surfeit  of 
political  honors  during  that  long 
drawn  out  session,  he  declined  a sec- 
ond race  for  Legislative  honors.  In 


1853,  he  entered  the  ministr}%.  in 
which  calling  he  continued  fourteen 
years  ; after  which  he  retired  with 
broken  health  and  spent  some  years 
in  teaching.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
mathematical  department  in  the  high 
school  at  Point  Commerce,  in  Janu- 
ar3%  1871,  since  wLieh  time  he  has 
been  a citizen  of  Greene  county. 
AYid,  judging  from  the  manual  in 
which  he  is  fixing  up  his  littl^cot- 
tnge  home  in  Worthington,  he  must 
expect  to  remain  a citizen  of  the 
“free  State  of  Greene,”  the  great 
center  of  creation. 

UNCLE  JACK  BABER 
is  a bachelor,  on  the  shady'side  of 
fifty  years  of  boyhood,  and  was  born 
in  Richland  township,  Greene  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  on  Saturday,  the  10th 
day  of  Eebruary,  1821,  at  dinner 
time  ! He  was  raised  in  Clay  coun- 
ty, on  the  old  Baber  farm,  at  the 
Coffee  post  office  place,  fifteen  miles 
from  Worthington.  Uncle  Jack  has 
had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  died  in  1855, 
and  one  of  the  sisters  died  many 
years  ago.  His  brother,  William  W. 
Baber,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Emiline 
Fires,  both  live  in  Greene  county. 
Uncle  Jack  Baber  is  a common  farm» 
er  and  market  gardener,  and  has  re- 
cently established  a first-class  agri- 
cultural fair  ground  and  exchange 
trade,  for  all  kinds  of  choice  poultry, 
fine  hogs,  evergreen  shrubbery,  and 
ornamental  trees,  at  Worthington, 
Greene  count3%  Indiana. 

M.  GARD 

is  a native  of  Tuscarawas  count}% 
Ohio,  and  is  now  in  his  fiftj^-ninth 
year.  He  emigrated  to  Owen  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  in  August,  1854,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  removed  to 
Worthington  in  1872,  and  embarked 
in  the  mercantile  business,  and  b}" 
strict  attention  to  his  business  has 
secured  a good  patronage. 

GEORGE  W.  LANGWORTHY 
is  a native  of  Saratoga  county.  New 
Y’’ork.  He  is  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 
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lie  came  to  Indiana  thirty-six  years 
ago,  and  settled  at  Terre  Ilautc.  He 
is  one  ot  our  pioneer  merchants,  hav- 
ing commenced  business  in  Worth- 
ington in  1850.  He  has  been  very 
successful,  and  has  accumulated  con- 
siderable property. 

S.  B.  HARRAIt 

was  born  in  Flemming  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1816,  and  moved  to  Hreene 
county,  Indiana,  in  1825,  began  bus- 
iness for  himself  in  1850,  and  is  now 
one  of  our  most  prosperous  merchants. 
By  honesty  and  strict  attention  to 
business,  he  has  made  some  money 
and  many  friends.  We  are  not  ap- 
prised of  the  date  of  his  marriage, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  his  wife, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  S.  Harrah,  who  was  born 
in  Milford  Centre,  Union  county, 
Ohio,  in  1817,  all  causes  having  the 
good  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart, 
have  always  found  in  her  a true 
friend.  She  is  a staunch  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  her 
voice  and  her  pen  are  ever  ready  to 
defend  the  good  cause. 

JAMES  MCCUTCSAN 
is  a common  farmer  and  a bachelor 
on  the  cold  side  of  fifty  years  of  age. 
lie  was  born  in  Highland  township, 
and  has  always  lived  and  worked  on 
the  same  old  farm,  seven  miles  east 
of  W ortliington.  W e hear  his  neigh- 
bors say  that  he  is  an  honest  man, 
and  that  he  minds  his  own  business 
and  lets  other  people’s  affairs  alone. 

K.  B.‘ OSBORN 

was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New 
"York,  and  came  to  Indiana  in  1842. 
lie  was  first  engaged  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wabash  & Erie  canal,  from 
Lafayette  to  Evansville.  He  came 
to  Greene  county  in  1849,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business.  He 
is  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

WILLIAM  II.  OSBORN 
is  from  the  'same  county  and  State, 
came  to  Greene  county  in  1859,  and 
Avas  one  of  the  contractors  on  the  ca- 
nal. He  has  been  engaged  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  business,  and  lias 


had  many  ups  and  downs  in  life.  He 
has  amassed  a considerable  amount 
of  property,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business.  He  was 
born  April  3d,  1822. 

t)R.  w.  B.  SQUIRE 

was  born  in  Coshocton  county,  Ohio, 
June  30th,  1830,  and  came  to  Greene 
county,  Indiana,  in  April,  1855.  He 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February,  1857. 
Served  as  Captain  in  the  31st  Indi- 
ana volunteers,  and  afterwards  as 
surgeon  of  the  14th  Indiana’s,  during 
the  Avar  of  the  rebellion.  His  wife 
having  died  in  1871,  he  was  married 
the  foIloAving  year  to  a daughter  of 
Jonas  Smith,  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 
At  this  Avriting,  the  doctor  is  engag- 
ed in  the  drug  business  at  Worthing- 
ton, Greene  county,  Indiana. 

ROBERT  BABER 

is  a native  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
hatter  by  trade  in  his  younger  day's, 
and  he  Avas  one  of  six  children — four 
boys  and  two  girls.  He*  came  from 
Surry  county.  North  Carolina,-  to 
Pulaski  county',  Kentucky^,  married 
Miss  Katie  Wiles,  and  they  came  to 
Greene  county,  Indiana,  on  horse- 
back (pack  horse,)  and  stopped  with 
an  old  Quaker  friend — Timothy  Jes- 
sup— who  had  came  the  year  before 
(1818,)  and  settled  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Ftichland  toAvnship,  on  the 
old  John  S>  Moore  farm,  where  Hen- 
derson Sarver  nov/  lives.  Mr.  Baber 
was  one  of  the  hands  in  building  the 
old  Welton  mill,  on  Ilichland  creek, 
fifty-five  years  ago.  A feAv  years  af- 
terAvards,  several  of  the  old  pioneers 
from  that  neighborhood  went  out  to 
hunt  about  the  Lone  Tree  prairie 
and  Rawley’s  mill,  on  Eel  river — be- 
ing a great  place  for  game  up  there, 
and  very  sparsley  settled. 

Robert  Baber  bought  a little  Con- 
gress improvement  of  John  Saverree, 
and  shortly  afterwards  moved  over 
into  Clay  county.  He  planted  six 
acres  of  corn,  in  the  year  1828,  and 
lost  it  by  the  high  Avaters  in  the  bot- 
toms. He  then  built  a small  log 
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house  on  the  Terre  Haute  road,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Smith’s  ferry,  and 
lived  there  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
old  man  and  his  wife  are  both  dead, 
and  are  buried  in  the  Woodrow  Bluff 
cemetery,  one  mile  from  Coffee  post- 
office.  - Old  Uncle  Robert  Baber  was 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  his  wife  sixty-four. 

DB.  W.  C.  SMYDTH 

Was  born  in  Nicholas  county,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1816. 
He  came  to  Monroe  county,  Indiana, 
with  his  father  and  family  in  October, 
1818  ; was  educated  at  the  State  Un- 
iyersity,  at  Bloomington,  where  he 
attended  from  1834  to  1837,  and  stu- 
died medicine  under  Dr.  W.  C.  Fos- 
ter. He  took  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  winter  of  1839-40,  at  the 
Transjdvania  University,  Kentuck3\ 
He  practiced  medicine  at  Ellettsville 
one  year,  in  1840.  He  moved  to 
Bloomfield,  Greene  county,  in  1841, 
where  he  practiced  most  of  his  time 
till  1851.  During  that  year  he  at- 
tended a course  of  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He 
settled  in  W orthington,  Greene  coun- 
ty, in  June,  1853,  where  he  has  re- 
sided and  practiced  his  profession 
most  of  the  time  since.  In  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  0.  P. 
Morton,  as  surgeon  of  the  43d  regi- 
ment of  Indiana  volunteers,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  nearly  one  year, 
but  had  to  resign,  owing  to  ill  health. 
AVhen  he  first  came  to  this  county, 
there  were  not  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred voters.  Most  of  the  people  liv- 
ed in  log  cabins.  Deer,  turke^^s  and 
squirrels  were  very  abundant.  Hunt- 
ing game  was  carried  on  by  nearly 
all  of  the  settlers,  and  wild  meat  was 
very  plentiful.  Nearly  every  body 
dressed  in  homespun  garments.  The 
cost  of  living  was  but  little.  He  has 
lived  to  see  the  population  increased 
to  over  five  thousand  voters.  Large 
farms  and  handsome  houses  have 
been  made  aU  over  the  county. 
School  houses  have  been  erected  in 
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every  district  in  each  township.  Tbd 
rising  generation  now  have  the  means 
of  acquiring  a liberal  education. 

OBED  MERCER, 

the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a citizen 
of  Worthington,  and  engaged  in  the 
restaurant  business,  has  been  a man 
of  active  business  habits  for  many 
years,  was  > born  in  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1820.  He 
lived  on  a farm  until  1837,  when  he 
commenced  working  at  the  carpenter - 
business,  in  1839  he  came  with  his 
father  to  Martin  county,  Indiana, 
and  continued  to  work  at  his  trade 
in  Martin  and  Lawrence  counties 
until  1846,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Harrisonville^ 
Martin  county,  a place  of  much 
promise  on  account  of  the  mineral 
springs.  In  1848  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Ann  McBride,  who  was  born  in 
Carroll  county,  Ohio.  He  was  very 
suecessful  in  business  for  many  years. 
He  made  several  trips  to  New  Or- 
leans with  produce,  taking  in  ex- 
change for  other  goods.  In  1855  he 
commenced  gambling  in  hogs,  which 
was  continued  for  four  years,  which 
soon  swept  away  all  he  had  accumu- 
lated by  close  application  to  business. 
Since  that  time  he  has  not  been  able 
to  look  two  kinds  of  hogs  in  the  face 
with  any  degree  of  allowance-^ 
the  porcine  and  the  biped.  The  same 
year  was  the  sickliest  that  he  has 
an^’’  knowledge  of;  he  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Martin  county  as  asafe  person  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  in  Mitchelltree 
township  under  the  then  existing 
law.  He  finds  on  examination  that 
he  commenced  on  the  4th  of  August 
and  closed  on  the  10th  day  of  De- 
cember following,  made  776  sales  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  6 for  me- 
chanical. The  Judge  of  the  Court 
required  two  gallons  during  one  term 
of  court  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  the  year  1861,  he  moved  to,Hu- 
ron,  Lawrence  county,  on  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  railroad,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  mercantile  business  un- 
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til  the  year  1869,  when  he  removed 
to  Worthington,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  two  years  to  superintend 
the  interest  of  Proser,  a partner 
in  the  saw-mill  business  with  J.  A. 
Barker.  In  the  year  1871,  he  acted 
as  marshal  for  the  town  of  Worth- 
ington, and  Constable  for  Jefferson, 
Eel  River  and  Fairplay  townships, 
for  which  he  ever  prays  for  forgive- 
ness. He  lost  his  wife  in  1873,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  diligently  en- 
gaged in  the  restaurant  business.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

STORE  HOUSES. 

3N  early  times,  there  were  on- 
ly a few  store  houses  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  but  one  at  Bloom- 
field, and  then  William  Smith  estab- 
lished a small  store  just  in  the  east 
edge  of  the  prairie  where  Worthing- 
ton now  stands.  Wickliff  Wines  sold 
dry  goods  at  Linton,  and  there  was  a 
small  store  at  Fairplay. 

We  have  the  names  of  many  of  the 
old  road  wagoners,  who  hauled  dry 
goods  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to 
supply  all  of  those  olden-tine  store- 
houses. Among  the  old  wagoners, 
we  will  name  Warner  Davis,  Philip 
Shintaffer,  Adam  Stropes,  Elias 
Crance,  Thomas  Stalcup,  Elias  Day- 
hoff,  William  Dayhoff,  George  R. 
Taylor,  William  Cunningham,  Rob- 
ert Cunningham,  John  Davis,  Rob- 
ert Bratton,  William  Merris,  James 
Merris,  Elijah  Cumpton  and  Howard 
Crance. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 

JN  THIS  chapter,  we  will  give  a 
very  brief  notice  of  Lawrence 
county,  according  to  our  recol- 
lection : The  first  old  pioneer  or 
frontier  settlers  in  this  county  came 
from  Lee  county,  Virginia,  and  set- 
tled in  the  woods  and  named  the 
place  Leesville.  They  left  Virginia 
in  1809,  and  came  over  to  Kentucky, 
and  then  to  their  new  home,  at  a 


fort,  half  a mile  north  of  Leesville^ 
in  the  year  1810. 

We  notice  by  these  dates,  that  the 
white  people  settled  in  the  fort,  near 
Leesville,  just  about  ten  years  before 
any  permanent  settlement  was  made 
here  in  Greene  county.  In  the  fall 
of  1813,  Roderick  Rawlins  and  oth- 
ers made  the  first  settlement,  in  the 
bottoms  near  Scottsville.  In  the 
year  1815,  Mr.  Edward  Johnston 
made  another  neighborhood  settle- 
ment, on  the  farm  of  Harry  Bright, 
opposite  the  place  where  Scottsville 
now  stands.  All  of  the  old  frontier 
settlers  were  sorely  and  sadly  trou- 
bled with  savage,  war-like  tribes  of 
Indians  ; and  many  are  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  that  are  being  told 
over  and  over  again  about  the  Indian 
massacre  among  the  old  settlers  of 
Lawrence  county. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  PRESIDENTS. 

HE  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  their  respective  oc- 
cupations in  life,  are  given  as 
follows : 

John  Adams  was  a lawyer;  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  lawyer ; James  Madison, 
statesman  ; James  Monroe,  lawyer  ; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  lawyer  ; ‘An- 
drew Jackson,  a s'oldier  ^and  a num- 
ber one  lawyer  ; Martin  Van  Buren, 
lawyer ; William  H.  Harrison,  farm- 
er and  soldier;  James  K.  Polk,  law- 
yer ; Zachariah  Taylor,  soldier  ; Mil- 
lard Fillmore,'  lawyer;  Franklin 
Pierce,  lawyer ; James  Buchanan, 
lawyer ; Abraham  Lincoln,  lawyer  ; 
Andrew  Johnson,  lawyer;  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  saddler,  tanner  and  soldier. 

REMARKS. 

We  will  say  that  old  General  Jack- 
son  was  also  a prominent  Judge,  a 
good  lawyer  and  a true  soldier  ; but 
it  was  being  a good  General  ;^that 
made  him  President.  So  was  Pierce 
a Brigadier-General  in  the  Mexican 
war,  but  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self as  much  of  a fighter. 

It  should  be  explained  with  respect 
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to  James  Madison.  He  studied  law, 
but  seems  to  have  been  dragged  into 
public  life  too  soon  to  make  any  pro- 
gress in  practice. 

citapteiT  xxxyii. 

THE  OLD  settlers’  EOURTH  OF  JULY 
CELEBRATION, 

CONCI-CSION. 

Y WAY  of  conclusion,  we  give 
the  following  account  of  the 
Old  Settlers’  meeting  and  bas- 
ket pic-nic,  as  taken  from  the  Worih- 
wgton  Times  of  July  8th,  1875: 

The  Old  Pioneer  Settlers’  Meeting 
and  Basket  Pic-nic,  on  Saturdaj^  Ju- 
ly 4th,  1875,  in  honor  of  the  99th 
Anniversary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, w\is  a splendid  success.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning  the  people  took  up 
their  line  of  march,  and  began  to 
gather  at  the  pic-nic  grounds,  just 
west  of  town,  by  hundreds;  and  at 
ten  'o’clock  the  “ Stalcup  Martial 
Band  ” arrived  and  began  to  play. 
Old  Jimmy  Newsom  was  the  oldest 
man  present,  and  was  the  first  to 
take  a seat  in  the  stand.  lie  w’as  in 
feeble  health,  and  said  he  w'ould  nev- 
er be  at  another  celebration.  By  re- 
quest of  Uncle  Jack  Baber,  the  exer- 
cises were  opened  Avith  pra^mr  by 
Hev.  John  Laverty,  folloAving  Avhich 
was  a very  nice  little  speech,  of  fif- 
teen minutes’  length,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  in  which  he  explained  to 
the  young  people  the  reasons  Avhy 
the  fourth  day  of  July  was  made  a 
national  holiday.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  wnis  read  by  Benja- 
min Stalcup,  after  which  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Blount  came  to  the  front  and  oc- 
cupied about  ten  minutes  in  the  de- 
livery of  a very  interesting  oration. 
Captain  E.  E.  Rose  excused  himself 
very  agreeably  to  all,  by  making  a 
five  minutes’  speech,  and  then  an- 
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nouncing  to  the  people  that  it  was 
dinner  time,  and  the  old  folks  could 
talk  and  be  social,  while  the  young 
folks  might  court  and  enjoy  them- 
selves for  a couple  of  hours. 

The  old  people  and  young  folks 
fully  enjoyed  the  pleasures  during 
recess,  and  at  two  o’clock  the  audi  • 
ence  reassembled  at  the  stand,  and 
Avhile  the  band  played  “Jay-Bird,” 
the  followdng'-named  old  pioneers 
took  their  seats:  Elias  Dayhoff, 

Gem’ge  R.  Taylor,  William  Griffith, 
William  J.  McIntosh,  William  Huey, 
William  Dyer,  Cyrus  Conant,  Ira 
Danely,  James  Harrah,  Rice  Elgan, 
David  Heaton,  Alfred  Kutch,  J.  F. 
Allison,  Virgil  Crance  and  others. 
We  could  not  determine  just  Avho 
Avas  managing  the  pic-nic  besides  the 
old  settlers,  as  wm  noticed  Captain 
E.  E.  Rose,  Mahlon  Neal,  James 
Beach,  Dr.  William  L.  Green,  Dr. 
J.  S.  R.  Benefield,  Reverend  James 
Hughes  and  others  on  the  stand. 
During  the  afternoon,  short  speech- 
es w’ ere  made  by  Elias  Dayhoff,  Wil- 
liam J.  McIntosh  and  Colonel  E.  H. 
C.  Cavins,  and  at  three  o’clock  the 
people  Avere  dismissed  by  Uncle  Jack 
Baber,  Avho  promised  them  a big  cen- 
tennial anti  old-fashioned  barbecue, 
July  4th,  1876,  just  Avest  of  Worth- 
ington. The  croAvd  numbered  about 
tAYO  thousand,  and  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  all  present,  that  no  man 
Avas  seen  drunk  on  the  grounds. 


Our  book,  originally,  Avas  to  con- 
tain over  a hundred  pages,  but  oav- 
ing  to  scarcity  of  time  and  failure  on 
the  part  of  numerous  correspondents 
on  Avhom  we  depended  for  informa- 
tion, to  comply  with  our  wdshes  on 
tiine,  Ave  are  compelled  to  close  right 
Avliere  Ave  are.  AYe  Avill,  hoAvever, 
endeavor  to  revise  this  edition,  at  no 
distant  day,  and  issue  a larger  and 
more  complete  book  in  every  respect. 
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